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THE OUTLOOK. 


6 Chicago correspondent comments this week 
on the Cronin murder, the proposal to estab- 
lish a Baptist college in that city, and on recent 
acts of generosity toward Western colleges; a 
prominent Episcopal clergyman in this city reviews 
the report of the joint committee of fifteen ap- 
pointed by the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church three years ago to report a Book of Offices; 
Professor Boyesen furnishes some interesting “Notes 
on German Universities ;” Mr. Hitchcock reviews 
the “ Work in Oil” now on exhibition at the National 
Academy and in the gallery of the Society. of 
American Artists in this city; Dr. Herbert B. 
Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University, describes 
at length “Work Among Workingwomen ;” the 
Rev. J. B. Heard, a prominent English minister, 
gives an account of “A Day at Geneva.” In The 
Home Jane Alden discusses the proper relation 
between “Income and Outgo,” and Mrs. Wellcome 
has a word to say about “The Hardy Flowers.” 
Miss Caroline B. Le Row tells a story to Our 
Young Folks under the title of “The Amen Par- 
lor;’ Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen furnishes a great 
many interesting facts drawn from ‘“ Lady-Bug 
Lore ;” a letter of Sir John Lubbock, describing 
the method by which he taught his dog “ Van”’ to 
talk, is made the subject of an article on “ An Ani- 
mal’s Tribute.” In the Sunday Afternoon, instead 
of the usual discussion of the Sunday-school lesson 
by Dr. Abbott, will be found a sermon by Mr. 
Beecher on the Sunday-school topic for the week. 
Our readers will be very glad of the opportunity of 
reading the sermon on “Signs and Wonders ” by 
the Rev. Dr. J. Hall McIlvaine, of the Church of 
the Covenant in this city. Wellhausen’s “ History 
of Israel” and Sir William Thompson’s lectures 
and addresses on “The Constitution of Matter” 
are noticed at length in Books and Authors. 


* * 


The town of Johnstown, the scene of the most 
terrible and death-dealing disaster this country has 
ever known, lies about seventy-five miles southeast 
of Pittsburg, at the confluence of Conemaugh 
River and Stony Creek, two tributaries of the 
Allegheny River. With the adjacent boroughs of 
Cambria City and Conemaugh, it had a population 
of over 25,000 souls. . To the northeast for many 
miles extends the valley of the Conemaugh River, 
lying between high bluffs on either hand. About 
fifteen miles above the town the river divides, 
and at the source of the South Fork lies the Cone- 
maugh Lake and Reservoir, whose pent-up waters, 
breaking loose, have made of the long valley one 

long stretch of desolation, ruin, and death. The 
_ lake was originally a small one, but many years ago 
the gap in the hills from which its outlet flowed 
was dammed by a stupendous structure, 1,000 feet 
wide, about 110 feet high, and narrowing from 
300 to 35 feet in thickness. By it the lake 
_ became a body of water three miles long, over 
half a mile wide, and having a depth of eighty feet 
in ordinary times. The danger of suspending, by 
one artificial barrier, such a tremendous body of 
water over such a valley, narrow and deep and 
thickly populated, had long been recognized. 


Engineers of high repute pronounced the dam 
strong and capable of withstanding any pressure 
brought by ordinary freshets, and the people 
below, becoming inured to the danger, refused 
to believe in its existence. But the freshets of last 
week brought a tremendous and unforeseen strain 
upon the structure. The engineer at the spot on 
Friday morning set thirty laborers to making out- 
lets for the fast rising waters ; these proved of no 
avail, and, seeing a catastrophe imminent, he rode 
at breakneck speed to South Fork village, warn- 
ing the people as he went; from South Fork 
he telegraphed to Johnstown, and word was sent 
out at once that the dam was about to give way. 
But either this warning came too late, or, as seems 
probable, it was deliberately and recklessly disre- 
garded by the majority of the people. At three 
o’clock in the afternoon a section of the dam nearly 
two hundred feet wide “crumbled away like 
paper,” and the enormous mass of water rushed 
with terrible volume and velocity on the villages 
below. Ina wave which observers describe as a solid 
wall forty feet high it first hurled itself through the 
seven smaller villages, then, with the accumulated 
débris, cut a path half a mile wide through the 
center of Johnstown, sweeping houses, trees, and 
people before its course, and finally, dashing the 
accumulated mass against a strong stone railway 
bridge at the foot of the valley, it turned, swerved 
aside by the great structure, and swept in a circling, 
raging whirlpool over the greater part of the town. 
On the bridge, piled thirty feet high in a broken 
heap of ruins, were hundreds of houses, and many 
score, probably hundreds, of human beings, some 
dead, some alive. To add to the horror, this 
piled-up mass immediately took fire, and the 
agonies of. the wretched creatures were beyond 


description. 
* * 


| It is impossible to accurately determine or even. 
to approximate the number of lives lost in this ap- 


palling torrent of destruction. It is doubtful if it 


_| ever will be certainly known. At this writing the 


best-informed judges on the spot put it at from 
5,000 to 8,000 lives. Besides the bodies accumu- 
lated in the ruins at the bridge (still burning as we 
write), hundreds of dead men, women, and children 
have already been recovered from the fields, mud- 
flats, and banks of streams in the course of the dis- 
aster. The town of Johnstown is almost annihi- 
lated ; the very streets have ceased to exist; in 
great districts not one brick or stone is standing on 
another. To exaggerate the horrors of the calamity 
or the sufferings of the dying would be impossible. 
Pages of this paper might be filled with pitiful 
stories of suffering, of devotion, of death chosen 
rather than desertion of dear ones. We prefer 
rather to call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that there are now in that unhappy valley thousands 
of people without homes, without work, almost 
without clothes or food. Already the country has 
sprung eagerly to the help of these unfortunates. 
Money and supplies are pouring in from all sides. 
In this city alone on Monday nearly $100,000 was 
contributed. But there is no fear of the aid 
extended being too great. These towns must be 
rebuilt; and in rebuilding them will be found a 
means of support for the destitute survivors. The 
authorities on the spot have already shown excellent 


judgment and good sense in declaring that what 
they want is, not to distribute charity, further than 
to afford necessary immediate relief, but to have the 
means to set people to work. In this case “he 
who gives quickly gives twice.” There are many 
channels through which gifts may be forwarded. 
As direct a way to contribute as any is to send — 


_checks or money orders to Mayor Hugh J. Grant, 


Chairman of the Citizens’ Committee, New York 
City.— It is feared that the water supply. of 
Pittsburg and Allegheny City, which depend upon 
the Allegheny River, may be polluted, and an epi- 
demic may ensue. The latest story of the disaster 
asserts that the guard ‘at the dam had frequently 
warned the proprietors that the structure was un- 
safe, and had urged that it be strengthened. 


Hayti is just now an object of some interest to 
our Government. A year ago this month, General 
Salomon, the President of the Republic, notified the 
governors of the different districts to meet in Au- 
gust for the purpose of tendering them his resigna- 
tion. Early in July some public buildings and some 
of his own property were destroyed by incendiaries 
who were his political opponents. An endeavor 
was made to fix this crime upon Salomon himself, 
and disturbances followed. Anxious to preserve 
peace, Salomon abdicated early in August, and left 
the country. Immediately General Telemaque 
called together the representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments in Hayti, and charged Salomon with hav- 
ing violated the Constitution, wasted the people’s 
money, and used his power in an arbitrary spirit, 
at the same time announcing that he would take up 
arms and introduce a new order of things. The 
Government was overturned, and a provisional gov- 
ernment established, in which Telemaque was, of 
course, included. The faction in power, however, 
soon divided into two sections. Telemaque leading 
one and Légitimethe other. Telemaque was killed 
in a skirmish in September, and Légitime was soon 
after elected President. The leadership of those 
who were in opposition to the new Government was 
assumed by Hyppolite, who, making Cape Haytien 
the base of his operations, inaugurated a civil war 
which has continued ever since. Légitime, with 
his headquarters at Port au Prince, tried to build up 
a navy and enforce a blockade, but only succeeded 
in bringing down the vengeance of our own Govern- 
ment by seizing the “ Haytien Republic,” which he 
returned to its owner after a naval demonstration 
on the part of the United States. It is now an- 
nounced that Hyppolite has defeated Légitime, 
captured the capital, and made himself. President. 
There have been rumors recently of a treaty between 
France and Hayti, under which large concessions 
and important privileges were made to the French.. 
The French representatives, however, deny that 
any such treaty has been made. Meantime our 
own Government, with a view of ascertaining the - 
real state of affairs, has apparently resolved upon 
sending a Commission to aye. 


* 


It is a fortunate thing for the country that edu- 


-eational progress in the South moves much more 
rapidly, and to a more definite point, than the dis- 


cussion of Southern problems which breaks out from 
time to time in the newspapers. On the whole, the 


progress of the negro is very hopeful, and it is on 
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his progress rather than on any superficial inter 
ference from without that his future prosperity and 
the prosperity of the section of which he is a citi- 
ren depend. The real history of movement in the 
South during the last twenty years is to be found in 
uch documents as the annual report of the Hamp- 
n Institute, in which from year to year General 
rmstrong gives an account of the remarkable edu- 
ational movement for the negro and the Indian 

which he has given a National importance. In 
wenty years Hampton has grown from fifteen to 
six hundred pupils, and industrial education has 
proved eminently successful in developing self- 
helpfulness. General Armstrong is one of the few 
J/men in the country who look at the negro question 
from a non-partisan standpoint, and with the breadth 
and insight of statesmanship; he is deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the negro, not on account of 
his value as a factor in the political problem, but as 


‘aman to be developed into a self-supporting and 


encouraging to find that he takes a very hopeful 
view of the negro question. Since 1862 the North 
has expended on the education of the Southern 
negroes in the neighborhood of $17,000,000 ; since 


1868 the South has expended something like 


_ $37,000,000. General Armstrong was one of the 


_ first to see that the solution of the negro problem is 


to be found in education, and it must therefore be 


with no small satisfaction that he regards the prog- 
ress already made. | 


* 


* 
One of the evidences of the efficiency of this 
educational work is to be found in the deepening 


respect for law and social order which the negro is 
_ showing in almost all parts of the South. 


In- 
creasing enterprise in the South and new industrial 
life of the people,” he says, “are hopeful condi- 
tions, and, where they are supplemented by educa- 
tion, are pushing the better part of the negro race 
into prosperity, giving them a place and making 
them a power. The talk of disenfranchisement is 
idle ; it comes too late; the negro is not what he 
was twenty-five years ago; the next half-century 
will see great changes. As prosperity creates social 
distinctions, political distinctions will follow, and the 
human nature of both races may be trusted to adjust 
the relations which are, indeed, to-day generally 
amicable. In those localities where lawlessness and 
injustice have repelled capital and immigration, the 
penalty of impoverishment is the swift result, and 
the Government can do little ; the people must finish 
the work of reconstruction.” In connection with 
these words it is eminently satisfactory to quote 
from an important newspaper, published at Charles- 
ton and edited by colored men in the interest of 
the colored race, a paragraph which confirms, from 
the point of view of the intelligent negro, General 
Armstrong’s position: “ We believe that the future 
of the negro depends infinitely more upon his own 
efforts than upon any other agency at work in his 
behalf. There is no railroad for the negro; he 
must ascend the ladder of moral, material, and in- 
tellectual development as other races have done; 
and it seems to us that it is high time for him to 
cease following the zwgnis fatuus of politics and 
begin the work of development upon those lines 
only along which real progress is possible. The poli- 
tician has long since exhausted his storehouse in the 
negro’s behalf.” These are sound words, and rep- 
resent, we believe, the conviction of the most intel- 
ligent colored men of the South. 
* * 

A flaw in a reform law is so frequently discovered 
that no one is ever surprised by it, but a flaw in an 
anti-reform law such as has just been brought to light 
in New Jersey is an extraordinary occurrence. The 
liquor interest, as every one knows, dictated to 
the last Legislature almost as to so many employees, 
and seemed to have shaped legislation quite to its 
own liking. It appears now, however, that the 
consciousness of power and the haste to exercise it 


| self-respecting citizen. It is, therefore, peculiarly . 


produced an unusual degree. of carelessness. In 
repealing the High License Local Option law of 
1888, all licenses taken out under it were unin- 
tentionally made to expire on May 20, the date 
of the repeal of the law. Hundreds of liquor 
dealers, whose licenses had months to run, find 
themselves legally obliged to take out new ones. 
Still another unexpected embarrassment which has 
befallen the liquor dealers is a decision of the 


courts that two kinds of licenses cannot be granted | 


to the same place of business—a wholesale dealer 
cannot retail, a retail dealer cannot sell by the 
quart or pitcher, and a hotel-keeper cannot serve 
his guests at table and at the same time keep a bar. 
This is excellent, and ought to stand. Regarding 
compensation to the holders of unexpired licenses, 
we have only to say that when the public is unin- 
tentionally mulcted for the benefit of private inter- 
ests, there is never any compensation. If this 
rule ought to work both ways, there is no reason 
why New Jersey liquor dealers should be pro- 
tected against injury from their own legislative act. 


* * 


The Civil Service Commissioners have evidently 
not begun too soon their inquiry into the conduct 


of civil service examinations at the Custom-House | 


in this city. The results of the preliminary inves- 
tigation made by Mr. Roosevelt, one of the Com- 
missioners, have prepared the public for the dis- 
closures which have followed. It is needless to say 
that the civil service laws are detested by no one 
so much as by the great majority of those who are 
compelled to administer or to obey them, and that 
every possible means will be taken to disregard 
and evade them. The investigation at the Custom- 


House is not yet complete, but it appears to be 


proven that fraud has been practiced in several 
ways. Persons have come to their examinations 
already provided with the questions to be submitted 
to them, and the framing of the questions them- 
selves has not been above suspicion. We trust the 
investigation will be searching, and that all the 
facts will be brought out and the guilty persons 
punished as severely as the provisions of the Act 
permit. The civil service examinations must be 
above suspicion. | 


* * 
* 


Connecticut is the latest of the States to adopt by 
legislative action a reform ballot law. The bill is 
now in the hands of Governor Buckley, and there 
seems to be very little doubt but that it will secure 
his signature. We have reported with the greatest 
satisfaction the adoption of measures. of ballot 
reform by State after State during the past winter, 
as indicative of the awakening of public attention 
to the necessity of checking corruption in our elec- 
tions. The Uhristian Union believes in the people 
of America through and through, and is perfectly 
confident that their action always represents a high 
moral purpose when their eyes have been opened 
to any wrong and their conscience has been 
awakened. Sometimes that conscience is slow in 
awakening, generally because the attention of the 
people is given to some other object. It is this 
occasional lack of attention, together with the 
National habit of easy-going tolerance, that makes 
it possible for the small politician to trade and 
thrive, and to produce in the long run no small 
amount of political corruption. But nine States 
have now passed ballot reform laws, modeled 
generally on the well-known Australian law ; eight 
of these laws have been passed during the past 
winter and spring. Although differing in detail, 
they substantially agree in their main principles, 
which are: the secrecy of the ballot; the printing 
and distribution of the ballots at public expense ; 
the exclusion of all but official ballots ; an oppor- 
tunity for independent nominations. When all 
the States shall have passed similar laws, and fur- 
ther legislation shall make obligatory the publica- 
tion of the expenditures of campaign committees, 


a long step will have been taken toward the purifi- 
cation of elections. It is a matter of deep humilia- 
tion that the great State of New York has not yet 
taken action in this important matter. It has the 
misfortune just now to have as its chief executive 
officer a man entirely lacking not only the moral 
instinct in politics, but that political sagacity which 


| enables even a politician to take advantage of a 


rising tide of public sentiment. 


* 
* 


We welcome every step toward profit-sharing 


because, however insignificant the step may be, we 
regard it as an indication of a tendency and as a 
prophecy of a better future. We believe that the 
relation between employers and employed must be 
in the future as a relation of partnership, with 
mutually adjusted responsibilities and with partici- 
pation on a just and equable basis in the profits of 
the work conducted. This system must eventually 
replace the wages system, which is oppressive, 
not by reason of the injustice of particular employ- 
ers so much as by reason of its inherent and inerad- 
icable viciousness. So we are glad to record even 
such a scheme of profit-sharing as that recently an- 
nounced by which the Bourne Cotton Mill of Fall 
River proposes a division among its employees of six 
per cent. of the dividends annually paid to stock- 
holders, although, if we may trust the figures in 
the Springfield “ Republican,” this will give the 
laborer only 2.3 per cent. dividend on his invest- | 
ment of labor, to fifteen per cent. dividend to the 
capitalist for his investment of capital. Of course 
itis to be said that the laborer gets his wages anyway, 
while the capitalist gets nothing but his dividend. 
Whether the basis proposed by the Bourne Cotton 
Mill is just or not,if once the principle of profit- 
sharing comes to be really introduced and accepted 
we may trust to establish the principle that the 
ratio of profits shall be determined, not by the 
capitalists alone, but by agreement between the 
capitalists and the wage-earners. 
* 

The difficulties which beset an educational sys- 
tem which provides for the higher education by a 
university supported by the State are curiously illu;- 
trated by the present newspaper discussion over 


Professor Henry C. Adams, of Michigan Univer- 


sity. Professor Adams is one of the ablest of the 
younger teachers of political economy, but he teaches, 
as—with possibly one or two exceptions—all in- 
structors in political economy teach, the principles 
of free trade ; indeed, most protectionists admit that 
free trade is the ultimate principle and that protec- 
ion is only a temporary system, and we need 
hardly remind our readers that it is the business of 
instructors in a university to teach eternal princi- 
ples, not temporary expedients. But Michigan isa 
Republican State, and now the Republican journals 
are calling upon Professor Adams either to change 
his system of instruction or to send in his resignation. 
If systems of public instruction can be maintained 
only by denying to the teacher his right to teach by 
his own method of instruction, if every changing 
election is to result in a charige of the curriculum 
or the faculty, if the principle of rotation in office, 
and that “to the victor belong the spoils ” is thus 
to get entrance into the universities—the fact will 
furnish an argument difficult to controvert to the 
opponents of State universities. Next to the clergy 
and the judiciary the teacher should be independent 
of political and popular changes. The Springfield 
“Republican ” puts the argument against this sort 
of thing with great vigor : 

‘‘What is demanded now of college teachers, it would 
seem, is an intellectual and moral agility in jumping mental 
and spiritual fences onelection days. When the Greenback- 
ers win in Michigan, such men as Professor Adams should be 
able and willing at once to teach of the beauties and sound- 
ness of an inconvertible, rag-baby currency, or otherwise the 
Greenback Legislature would brand him a heretic and take 
away his job. Whenthe Grangers winin Michigan, Professor 
Adams should be able to teach convincingly that 


rates and earnings are wholly unnecessary, and the only sei: 
entific method of promoting the material welfare of the Stat 
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is to repress all such rates and earnings. And when the Re- 

publicans win in Michigan, Professor Adams and his fellows 
‘should be prepared to repudiate all other laws relating to 

wages, and instruct their pupils in that widely accepted and 

universally recognized scientific law that wages rise and fall 

in direct ratio according as the tariff is increased or reduced, 
accompanying the lectures with practical illustrations of the 

workings of this law in various iron and manufacturing enter- 
- prises since the election of last November.”’ 


* * 


The meeting of the leading educators of the 
United States the other day in Boston to formulate 
a scheme for bringing the educational standards of 
the country into closer relations with the improved 
methods which are demanded by changes in the 
social, industrial, and intellectual life of the people 
is the inauguration of a plan that is likely to be 
more widely felt in the future of public education 
than that of any other association which has here- 
tofore been organized. The difficulty in making 


educational changes which are felt to be necessary 


has been that no one could test them and put their 
claims forward in a way to command attention. 
This new organization, which is hardly yet put into 
definite shape, will be for “experiment and propa- 
ganda.” It will look over the whole field of Ameri- 
can education, and, by comparative study and actual 
testing, will have the right to declare what is best 
and the influence to secure its adoption. With 
such men as General Walker, Mr. MacAlister, 
Mr. E. P. Seaver, and Dr. W. T. Harris among its 
directors—men who are to-day leading the best 
- practical thought in public instruction—such an 
_ organization will at once have the field which it 
proposes quite to itself, and its judgments will 
command respect. A central authority in educa- 
tion, like that held by the Minister of Public In- 
struction in Germany and France, though having 
no Federal authority, will go far to centralize intel- 
ligence and unify methods in American education. 
It will take away the reproach of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold that we had no substantial center for the 


wise direction of “ experiment and propaganda.” 


* 
* 


We are glad to see the announcement that Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary will in the fall open all 
its courses of instruction to women on the same 
terms asto men. ‘This action, taken by so conserv- 
ative an institution, is very significant of that prom- 
ise toward both a larger education to women and a 
larger field of religious activity for them, which is 
so characteristic of the present age. It is not to be 
interpreted, if we understand it aright, as indicating 
any opinion on behalf of the trustees in favor of the 
ordination of women or their entrance upon pulpit 
duties. ‘The question whether women shall be or- 
dained to preach must necessarily be decided, not 
by institutions of learning, but by ecclesiastical 
bodies. ‘There are, however, other forms of Chris- 
tian activity, both at home and abroad, which not 
only lie open to women, but which demand their 
services. They constitute already a great majority 
of teachers in our Sunday-schools, and in some 
instances women have under their charge Bible 
classes sufficient in size to constitute a very 
respectable congregation. In some cases they have 
practical pastoral charge of missions and chapels, 
conducting meetings and preaching what are ser- 
mons in everything but the name. It is already 
open to women to study all other arts and sciences, 
and no good reason could be assigned why the 
church should fail to provide for her the means of 
studying the noblest science of all—theology. 


* * 


The difficulty about railroad and insurance com- 
missions is that they are likely to become virtually 
the appointees of the companies, and the represent- 
atives of their interests. Insurance Commissioner 
Fyler, of Connecticut, however, has shown himself 
to be a public official in the true sense of the term. 
The Phenix Mutual was organized under by-laws 
limiting its capital stock to $100,000, and dividends 
thereon to six per cent. In 1883, when a large 


business had been built up, and a surplus of 
one million dollars accumulated, the management 
began to declare dividends of twenty-four per 
cent. to the stockholders, while the dividends to the 
policy-holders were cut down. No objection was 
raised by the State Commissioners until this year, 
when the President of the company, who had ob- 
tained possession of a little more than $50,000 of 
the stock (representing $16,000 originally paid in), 
was about to sell this controlling interest to a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia for $500,000. This created an 
alarm among the policy-holders who had seen the 
management of another “ mutual’ company appro- 
priate a surplus of $600,000 which morally belonged 
to the insured. Commissioner Fyler has acknowl- 
edged the justice of their protest by issuing an 
order forbidding the Board of Managers henceforth 


to declare any dividends exceeding that authorized 


by the by-laws under which their contracts with the 
policy-holders were made. In order that State con- 


trol may work well, it is necessary that the public | 


shall be awake. 

GENERAL NEws. The Samoan Treaty has not 
been signed, but the main points which will be 
agreed upon are known ; almost all the claims made 
by the United States Government have been con- 
ceded, and the result of the conference is generally 
admitted to be a diplomatic triumph for this country. 
Cardinal Gibbons has written a _ letter 
declaring that he considers high license a more 
effectual way of dealing with the drink evil in 
Pennsylvania than constitutional prohibition. 
Slight earthquakes were felt in England and France 
last week. In addition to the terrible disaster at 
Johnstown, of which we speak elsewhere, serious 
damage was caused by floods in many places on 
Friday and Saturday last. The Potomac over- 
flowed its banks, and many of the streets in Wash- 
ington were flooded, with damage to the amount of 
many thousand dollars ; the Susquehanna River and 
its branches also flooded their adjacent regions ; 
Harrisburg has been in part inundated; and in 
other parts of the country heavy floods are re- 
ported. 

THE CONEMAUGH DISASTER. 


HE causes of the awful disaster at Johnstown, of 
which we give some brief account in our Outlook 
paragraphs, are yet to be investigated ; and prior to 
such an investigation it would clearly be unjust to 
pronounce any judgment on individuals. But, so 
far as we can judge at this writing, the calamity 
can neither be charged, on the one hand, to gross 
individual carelessness, since apparently engineering 
skill was not wanting in the construction of the dam, 
nor, on the other hand, piously passed over to the 
category of “ mysterious providences.” Careless- 
ness there was; but it would appear to have 
belonged to the community rather than to the indi- 
vidual ; at all events, the lesson to the Nation is writ 
in letters so large that no one need fail to under- 
stand it. 

For years we have been denuding our hills of 
their forests, and therefore of the power of the 
hills to hold the water as it falls in sometimes 
great quantities on the summits and the sides of 
the hills. _Scientifie men have for some years been 
pointing out the inevitable danger of alternate 
drought and deluge from this denuding process, 
but their warnings, though accentuated by sudden 
freshets of a costly and disastrous character, have 
been disregarded. The happy-go-lucky tempera- 
ment which characterizes the American, the 
general faith that all is well, and the inclination to 
regard prophets of evil as croakers not worthy of 
attention, have sufficed to deafen most ears to 
these warnings, though they have been taken up 
by the press, both secular and religious, and 
repeated in occasional forestry conventions. In 
apparently culpable disregard of these dangers, a 
great dam is built across the waters of a stream 


-that such action was agreed upon. 


whose current flows directly through a populous 
valley, and on whose banks the manufacturing city 
of Johnstown is situated. Thisdam converts an in- 
significant natural pond into a lake three miles long 
and a mile broad; the dam itself is reported to 
have been at its highest point a hundred feet in 
height. The pressure of such a body of water on such 
a dam was even in ordinary conditions enormous ; 
when that pressure was increased by the flood, the 
dam gave way, and the artificial lake was precipi- 
tated into the valley below, sweeping all before it. 
The catastrophe was one the possibility of which it 
was very easy to fvresee; the moral is one which it 
is now very easy to draw. The law should never 
allow private enterprise, for either personal pleas- 
ure—for which this lake was created—or personal 
gain, to involve the public in such a hazard. The 
thousands of ghastly corpses which strew the banks 
of the Conemaugh, and the deserted ruins where 
once was a busy, populous, and prosperous valley, 
bear an awful witness to the very simple and self- 
evident truth that in a complicated civilization like 
our own, law has some other function than merely to 
guard the innocent against crime—that is, deliberate 
wrong-doing. It must also watch the whole course 
of human life and public movement, and must stop 
with its strong prohibitions whatever private enter- — 
prises threaten the public welfare. It should reg- 
ulate the cutting of timber, and prevent the denud- 
ing of the hills. It should supervise every such 
structure as the Conemaugh dam, and forbid the 
erection of any such work at a place where and 
under circumstances in which public safety is put 
at hazard. The rule of governmental supervision 
long since applied in the great towns and cities 
must be extended to include all thickly settled dis- 
tricts. Private rights must be restrained within 
the limits necessary to protect from public disaster, 
which cannot be guarded against either by trusting 
to luck, to Providence, or to the supposed protec- 
tions afforded by private and personal interests. 


THE WORK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


A® we look back over the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, which has’recently met in this 
city, it appears to have been, on the whole, a 
sensible and harmonious body. There was some 
warm debate, but it was conducted, for the most 
part, in a good spirit. There was little hasty and 
ill-considered action. The meeting was a trifle 
longer than usual, and yet this does not seem to 
have caused impatience such as to occasion the 
slighting of important matters. 

Of the routine work of the body, and especially 
the reports and discussions connected with the 
great Boards of the Church, we do not now pro- 
pose to speak in detail. It is enough to say that, 
although there is a marked need both of more 
money and of more men, the tone of the Assembly 
was full of hope and determination. 

What was of unusual interest in the meetings 
centered about the reports of Special Committees. 
Of these only one that occupied much space in the 
proceedings led to final action. This was the report 
of the Special Committee on Co-operation with the 
Presbyterian Church South, which, after full debate, 
was amended in two particulars and adopted, and 
now, the Southern Assembly having concurred, 
represents the formally established policy of the 
two Churches with reference to each other. The 
particulars have been already given in our columns. 
The significance of the action does not lie so much 
in the degree of co-operation secured as in the fact 
A twofold 


result seems thus to be brought about. On the 
one hand, organic reunion is definitely postponed. 
It has, for the time, ceased to be a practical issue. 
The*premature consummation of it, on grounds of 
sentiment, which has appeared imminent more than 
once, is thus distinctly barred. On the other hand, 
this common action of itself is a bond of union. 
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Wisely administered, the plan, involving contact 
and negotiation between the two bodies at various 
points, will tend to a better understanding. Opin- 
ions and feelings will modify and ripen toward that 
reunion which, it is hardly venturesome to say, 
the future is sure to bring. Delay in its arrival, 
while it will not remove its perils, will doubtless 
lessen them. 

We have already spoken at some length on the 
subject of revising the Confession of Faith. In 
as far as the Assembly postponed definite action it 
did wisely, but the exact form in which it has put 
the matter before the presbyteries is open to some 
criticism. It clears the way for full discussion, 
and will do good, but it does not even suggest the 
enlargement of the terms of subscription, which we 
are sure many presbyteries agree with us in thinking 
to be the true solution of the difficulty. In many 
presbyteries this issue will doubtless be raised, but 
it would have been a broader and more far-sighted 
policy on the Assembly's part to put the whole 
great question fairly before the Church. As it is, 
however, we look for lively discussions, with, of 
course, a good deal of confusion and conflict of 
opinion ; and thedanger of an outcome narrow and 
meager in compagison with what it ought to be is 
lessened by the” cdgtainty that the religious press 
will debate the subyect on all its sides. 

In this connection we must not omit reference to 
one of the shortest but not the least important of 
the reports of special committees. It was made by 
the Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
The duty of his Committee is to revise the proof- 
texts of the Presbyterian standards. It was a report 
of progress, with a request for continuance and for 
an enlargement of the Committee. The report was 
accepted and the request granted. The important 
feature is that the Committee named the additional 
members whom it desired, and that these, by the 
expressed policy of the Committee, represent alto- 


gether the department of dogmatic theology. “he 


question of proof-texts being a strictly exegetical 
question, and the danger of dogmatic distortion so 
great, it is much to be regretted that this action 
leaves those members of the Committee who are 
entitled to respect as exegetes in a very small 
minority, and that even of this minority not one 
belongs to the progressive school. 

The report of the Special Committee on our 
Immigrant Population contained valuable statistics. 
Its chief immediate effect was to awaken interest in 
and sympathy for the German Theological Schools 
at Bloomfield and Dubuque, particularly the latter, 
a deserving and struggling institution. For the 
rest, it contributed to the convigtion of the im- 
portant issues involved in the report of the 
Special Committee on Ministerial Education. This 
report was well characterized by a member of 
the Assembly as being strong in its preamble 
but weak in its resolutions. In our judgment, 
neither this report nor that of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Education, which agreed with it in 
some of its chief recommendations, grasped the 
whole situation. In a nutshell, the Special Com- 
mittee’s reportwas to this effect: Wearestraitened 
for ministers ; therefore let us be more strict in admit- 
ting ' ministers from other churches, and in ordaining 
men who have not had a full theological training. 
The lameness of the conclusion is evident. These 
recommendations were finally referred back to the 
Special Committee, which was enlarged and re- 
organized, and its report will unquestionably be one 
of the features of next year’s meeting at Saratoga. 
Meantime, we trust that the Committee will take 
into serious consideration one fact which thus far 
has been kept out of sight; viz., that the number 
of young men of bright minds who enter the 
Presbyterian ministry is to a considerable degree 
affected by the repellent influence, not so much of 
the Presbyterian standards of belief, as of the 
narrow, persistent, intolerant interpretations of 
them which so largely characterize what passes 


current as orthodoxy. To attract these men the 
impression must be dissipated which prevails— 
no doubt unjustly—in some quarters, that a Pres- 
byterian minister has no room to think. 

The action on the subject of temperance cannot, 
on the whole, be construed as meaning anything 
more than an entirely unanimous desire to shut up 
the saloons, and a radical disagreement as to the 
best methods. A resolution in favor of prohibition 
was voted down at one session, was adopted by the 
parliamentary device of reaffirming an analogous 
resolution of 1883, and was finally interpreted as 
“not to be construed as the eT of any polit- 
ical party.” 

With these remarks we take our leave of the 


Assembly of 1889, merely adding, in a word, our 


gratification that the question of unsoundness in the 
theological seminaries was not so much as hinted 
at. That there was, beneath the surface, some un- 
easiness, and perhaps some desire to make an 
attack, is quite possible, but to the surface it did 
not come. Whether it was kept out of sight by 
considerations of policy or by a sense of Christian 
brotherhood, its absence contributed to the peace, 
dignity, and usefulness of the Assembly. 


IS CALVINISM SCIENTIFIC? 


HE New York “Sun,” in an editorial which we 
reproduce in another column, comes to the 
defense of Calvinism, which it maintains to be in 
harmony with modern scientific thought. Its argu- 
ment, put in a syllogistic form, is as follows: 

Science teaches the inviolability of law. 

Calvinism teaches the inviolability of law.. 

Therefore Calvinism is scientific. | 

The difficulty with this argument is in the minor 
premise. Calvin did not teach the inviolability of 
law. He did not teach that there is no forgiveness 
of sins; that the soul that sinneth, it must die; that 
‘no prayers, no oblations, can shake the immutable 
purpose of God.” If he had done so,the argument 
of the “Sun” in defense of his system would, in our 
judgment, still have been false, though it would at 
least have been plausible. But this is not the 
philosophy of John Calvin, but of James Cotter 
Morison, of Dr. Maudsley, of Professor Clifford. 
It is not Calvinism, but Positivism; not the doc- 
trine of a Gospel for a few, but the doctrine that 
there is no Gospel at all. This philosophy, which 
denies all forgiveness of sins, does not “ consign 
men to salvation or to damnation, eerding as 
their fate was determined before all time ;” it con- 
signs them all to damnation absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally. This is neither the doctrine of John 
Calvin nor of modern Calvinism. — 

Calvinism is the doctrine that God sometimes 
interposes and sometimes does not; that “there 
is some way of escape from the operation of the 
law,” but that this way is offered to the elect but 
not to the non-elect ; or, to speak more accurately, 
it is offered to elect and non-elect alike, but only the 
elect can possibly avail themselves of it. Some men 
will be saved from the operation of the law, but 
nothing they have done will co-operate to save them. 
Other men will not be saved, and nothing they can 
do will avail tosavethem. The persons to be saved 
have been so definitely and particularly chosen that 
nothing can avail to change the result. The non- 
elect may hear the Gospel, but it will be no good 
news to them; they may try never so conscien- 
tiously to frame their lives according to the light 
which they possess, it will be of no avail; they may 
even receive some of the “ common operations of 
the Spirit,” but “ common operations ” will do them 
no good. The whole human race has sinned, but 
the whole human race will not die. They have all 
fallen out of the top story of the “ Tribune ”’ build- 
ing (to use the “Sun’s” figure), but they will not 
all be smashed to jelly when they strike the ground. 
Some will be smashed to jelly, others will not have 
a bone broken; because God has given his angels 


charge over these elect that they may be saved, and 
nothing that any man can do, and nothing that he 
may fail to do, can have any real avail in determining 
whether he shall be borne up by the angels or not. 
This is Calvinism ; and this is not the doctrine that 
“the world is governed by law.” 

We agree with the “Sun” that the world is gov- 
erned by law. We do not suppose that there is any 
process of jugglery by which the working of law 
can be set aside; by which men can sin and yet 
reap the harvest of righteousness—whether elect or 
non-elect. This has sometimes been presented by — 
the Church as the Gospel ; but it is not the Gospel 
of the New Testament. That is salvation, not 
despite law, but by law. It is the doctrine which 
Paul has embodied in a sentence: “ The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death.” Redemption is 


deliverance from a lower law by the operation of a 


higher law. The seed is buried inthe ground. The 
law of corruption would dissolve it to mingle in the 
earth and be resolved to dust. But a law of life 
lays hold of it, and under the operation of this 
higher law it puts forth a dominating power, 
masters the earth that was its prison and was to 
have been its grave, and out of the clay and dust 
gathers the elements which it converts into root, 
stalk, leaf, flower, fruit. The higher law of life 
has lifted it out of the lower law of death into a 
new realm. ‘The man who falls out of the top story 
of the “Tribune ” building opens a parachute and 
comes safely to the ground. A new law has inter- 
vened to save him from the operation of the 
law of gravitation, and he is not smashed to 
jelly, but alights in safety. Disease lays our loved 
one on a bed of sickness, and threatens him with 
death. We call in a physician, who sets in opera- 
tion laws of healing and of life, and restores him 
to us again. This is redemption: not the deliver- 
ance from law, but deliverance from death by law. 
It is not unscientific; it is, on the contrary, ac- 
cording to the analogies of natural science. What 
is unscientific is the doctrine that laws of moral 
health operate for some and not for others; that 
the parachute will bear up one and not another; 
that the sun will vivify one seed and not another. 
The differences in the destiny of men constitute a 
mystery of which philosophy affords no adequate 
explanation. We know too little of life to frame a 
complete and comprehensive science of it. Our 
data are too few and too fragmentary. But a far 
more rational, and certainly a far more workable, 
interpretation of the differences in the moral char- 
acter of men, than that of an arbitrary decree 
of God, is the sentence which may almost be said 
to sum up the whole of revelation: “ Whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life freely.” 


A BASE DEED. 


E gees liberty of the press for which Milton con- 

tended is in serious danger of becoming a pub- 
lic disgrace in this country because so many news- 
papers are turning it into untrammeled license. 
The newspaper has so transcended the just limits 
of freedom that decent men are fast coming to a 
state of mind in which the dread of “ getting into 
the newspapers” is a kind of morbid ‘instinct. 
There is, unfortunately, good reason for this feel- 
ing, so eager have the purveyors of news become 
and so unscrupulous in their nse of so-called facts. 
There are small communities in the neighborhood 
of New York which are almost terrorized by the 
industry and impudence of some local reporter, 
eager to telegraph to a city newspaper an exag- 
gerated and distorted account of a petty misunder- 
standing between two neighbors, or the manufact- 
ured details of an unhappy church quarrel. The 
newspaper is in danger of becoming a pest and a 
nuisance because some newspapers are edited with 
such stolid and brutal indifference to the decencies 
of life, to the rights of privacy, and to the feelings 
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of the unfortunate persons who happen to attract 
journalistic attention. 

A few days ago a young clergyman in a Southern 
city committed suicide. He had been very attentive 
for some time to an estimable woman in the same 
city, who had reciprocated his affection, and had 
frankly told him so in a series of letters which she 
wrote him under the impression that she was deal- 
ing with a man of honor and a gentleman. On the 
eve of his crime of self-destruction, the young man 
mailed the letters of this lady, with her photo- 
graph, to the New York “ World ” for the purpose 
of securing the publication of the correspondence 
after his death, hoping in this way to strike a blow 
at a woman who, while confessing her love for him, 
refused to marry him. It is needless to say to decent 
and honorable men and women that a man who 
would be guilty of such a deed is either a knave 
or a lunatic. No man of even a rudimentary 
sense of honor could think of so base a use 
of private letters. But this view of the case 
does not seem to have occurred to the “ World.” 
That journal allowed itself to be made the in- 
strument of a meanness of revenge almost un- 
paralleled. It printed the letters and reproduced the 
photograph of a woman whose only offense lay in the 
fact that she had suffered herself to love a man who 
was either a knave or a lunatic. There have been 
many crimes against decency in our newspapers of 
late, but none so grave, so heinous, as this ; none so 
utterly defenseless. 

Men are beginning to ask whether life is worth 
living in a country where even the reputation of a 
refined and blameless woman is at the mercy of a 
newspaper. Life and liberty may be secure enough 
among us; but what are life and liberty worth if 
reputation is to be left unprotected? If there is 
anything which society ought to guard with the 
most jealous care, it is the sanctity of private life and 
‘the sacredness of personal character. The offense 
of which the “ World” was guilty last week strikes 
at the very foundations of our social health and 
safety; the society which permits the privacy of 
domestic and social life to be constantly invaded 
will eventually lose that refinement which is the 
delicate bloom of the highest civilization. The vul- 
garity and brutality of some of our newspapers 
have already overtaxed the proverbial patience 
of our people; they have become a serious men- 
ace of our health and happiness. The time has 
come when public opinion must stamp these of- 
fenses against privacy and reputation as sins to be 
punished ; when law must make such punishments 


possible and certain. It is grotesque to protect life 


and liberty and permit every sort of attack on repu- 
tation; it is absurd to call a country free in which 
inoffensive private citizens are terrorized by unscru- 
pulous journalists. No man or woman is safe from 
the attacks of knaves and lunatics so long as news- 
papers stand ready to advertise for knavery and 
lunacy without the slightest regard for public 
decency or private rights. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator has a friend whom he ardently ad- 
mires, and who is constantly engaged in every sort of 
philanthropic work, but with whom he never can agree 
on one point, and that is on the usefulness of much 
advice. His eager friend has such confidence in words 
that she feels it a solemn duty never to let an oppor- 
tunity go by without some warning word, some counsel 
n the direction of virtuous living. Now, the Spectator 
believes that a word in season is often very useful, but 
he does not think the season is perennial, as his friend 
does. When she stops her horse in the street to ad- 
monish a small boy reprehensibly smoking the end of 
somebody’s cigar, the Spectator is inclined to wonder if 
she does not do more harm than good. “ Would you 
see a house on fire and not attempt to put out the 
blaze ?” indignantly asked his friend when he men- 
tioned his doubts. ‘Of course not,” answered the 
Spectator, “but I should wish to be very careful not 


to pour oil on the flames instead of water. I should. 


have an uneasy conviction that the human nature in 
that boy, instead of recognizing my kindly intention, 
would prompt him to hunt up another cigar end and 
smoke that the instant my back was turned, to show 
that he was capable of managing his own affairs. Ina 
house where the Spectator lodged at one time there 
lived a young man whose habits were not good. It was 
not a boarding-house, so the inmates seldom met, as 
they would where meals were provided, and the Spec- 
tator never had seen this young man but once or twice 
as he passed him in the halls. He had been brought 
up to have the external manners of a gentleman, and 
he had near relatives in the place; but the Spectator’s 
friend could not see why he did not endeavor to talk 
with the young man upon the folly of his ways. “I 
don’t see how you can live in the house with such a 
person and not try to reform him,” she said. The* 
Spectator sighed. “If I intruded myself upon him for 
that purpose, he would probably kick me out of the 
room, in the first place,” he said, “and, in the second 
place, he doesn’t want to reform, and until something 
or somebody can make him want to be better, advice is 
worse than fatile.” 


* 


The Spectator would not for a moment be supposed 
to advocate a laissez faire doctrine, and to sit in easy 
indifference, not caring who goes to destruction about 
him. He is as earnest for reform as his friend, only he 
differs from her as to the means of effecting it. Advice 
he would give only when it was asked for, or when 
he knew the person’s needs very thoroughly and sym- 
pathetically. He depends very much more on the 
unconscious and subtle influence of personality than he 
does on the wisest of maxims and the soundest of un- 
called-for advice. It is like the old fable of the con- 
test between the wind and the sun trying to make the 
man remove his cloak. The harder the wind blew, the 
closer he wrapped the garment about him; but when 
the sun shone and warmed him through, he yielded to 
the gracious influence unconsciously, and threw off the 
thing he had ceased to desire. “In the conduct of 
life,” says the wise Amiel, “habits count for more than 
maxims, because habit is a living maxim become flesh 
and instinct. To reform one’s maxims is nothing ; it is 
but to change the title of the book. To learn new 
habits is everything, for it is to reach the substance of 
life.” 


* * * 


The Spectator once looked into the dictionary for a 
definition of tact, and found, as he supposed would 
be the case, that words could not define this subtle 
quality, this veritable gift of the gods, any more 
than the essence of true poetry can be expressed by 
any formula adequate to its interpretation. It seems 
to be a talent by itself, independent of virtue, learning, 
and even religion, and the fortunate possessors of it 
find the world a pleasant place to live in, and bear no 
small part themselves in making it so for others. The 
Spectator has often dug about in search of the root of 
this desirable faculty, but, though he thought once or 
twice he had discovered it, there was always something 
that evaded him. He suspects that it lies hidden in 
“the abysmal deeps of personality,” and is not to be 
wholly brought to light by the most indefatigable pur- 
suit. It is not, perhaps, a great quality, but it has a 
place, and a very important place, in a world where we 
are only too apt to trample thoughtlessly on people’s 
feelings. It has been sneered at as a sort of spurious 
unselfishness, an unworthy desire to have things pleas- 
ant, often at the expense of truth and honesty. This 
is true, perhaps, in some cases, for tact does not 
take the place of virtue and honesty; but, unless 
we possess these two qualities in the very highest 
degree, unless we are veritable saints, or are on the 
high road to saintliness, then our virtue and honesty do 
not take the place of tact. The Spectator has wondered 
whether it is possible to cultivate this useful faculty, or 
whether those who are born without it must forever 
remain destitute, and go floundering hopelessly about, 
always saying the wrong thing and never thinking of 
the right one. The result of his meditations is that to 
say precisely the happy word at the right moment 
involves a certain quickness of apprehension, a lightness 
and grace of expression, which appertain supremely to 
the French nation, and which many saints lack. The 
quick compliment, the happy turn of a conversation 
dangerously inclined, the making every one feel at his 
ease—this is not to be acquired unless there is some 
original talent to build upon, like a gift for music or 
painting. Only the sunshine of a great and universal 


love and unselfishness can supersede the need of this 


barbarity in institution. 


faculty, and in that wholesome light it must be con- 
fessed that the more artificial illumination of tact pales ~ 
into deserved insignificance. But how we do blunder, 
even when we love! as Mr. Edward Rowland Sill says 
in his remarkable little poem called “The Fool’s 
Prayer :” 
** These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end ; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 
** The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stune ? 
The word we had not sense to say — 
Who knows how grandly it had rung ?_ 


‘* Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will ; but Thou, O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.| 


F startling, sensational news Chicago has an 
abundance and to spare. For five weeks the 
daily papers have reported the details of the Carter 
divorce case up to the bounds of decency, and in 
many respects far beyond, thus scattering abroad a 
good deal of immoral literature, the harm of which 
it is hard to estimate. Our divorce court at its best 
is bad enough. But it surely seems as if, in the 
interest of public morality and decent homes into 
which the papers come, such cases might be tried 
with closed doors, and the publication of the testi- 
mony prohibited, without any harm to those whose 
miseries are being aired, and with much good to 
everybody else. 

While this sensation was still at its height came 
the Cronin mystery. For two weeks people dis- 
cussed what could have become of the unfortunate 
doctor, and read column after column of surmises 
and their contradiction. Then, with the finding of 
his body, came more columns of details, with inter- 


views and opinions from every relevant and many 


irrelevant sources. Now we are being treated to 
whole broadsides of speculations and accounts of 
the proceedings of detective reporters, interspersed 
with abundant ‘comments on the stupidity of the 
police and the enterprise of the newspaper men. 
But after all, and though some arrests have been 
made, the mystery remains, excepting that it is 
clear that a horrible crime has been committed by 
a carefully prepared plan of abduction and assassi- 
nation, and the only motive for it that has thus far 
been found seems to be a well-known hostility to 
Dr. Cronin on the part of some members of an 


Irish secret society. It may be that our police are 


inefficient, but it does not seem probable that the 
guilty parties will be more easily captured because 
several newspaper detectives are carrying on private 
investigations, and keeping the criminals posted by 
publishing every clue that can be found. If, how- 
ever, criminals can be detected only by such assist- 
ance, then is our position indeed deplorable. 

Still a third sensation has resulted from an 
investigation of the affairs of the Cook County 
Insane Asylum, brought about by the alleged mur- 
der of an inmate, and it has revealed a horrible 
It was found that 
patients were badly fed, half clothed, and covered 
with vermin ; that the buildings were ill-ventilated, 
unclean, and overcrowded; that the attendants 
were too few, often brutal, and utterly unfitted for 
their work, being appointed and retained by politi- 
eal influence ; that patients not unfrequently served 
as attendants, and in that capacity inflicted punish- 
ments, and that cases of great cruelty were by no 
means rare. These sickening evils seem due to the 
fact that the Asylum is under the control of a 
partisan political board, who know nothing of what 
is needed, who are in constant strife over the 
appointment of attendants for political reasons, and 
who seem utterly indifferent to the necessities and 
welfare of the afflicted patients. It is greatly to 
be hoped that interest in the Cronin affair will not. 
draw the public attention away from this inexcusa- 


ble wickedness. 


But the picture is not all dark. During the last 
month more money, probably, has been given for 
educational purposes in this vicinity than ever in any 
month before. Three colleges have been benefited. 
Mr. Rockefeller has definitely offered $600.000 
for a Baptist college in this city, provided $400,000 
more can be secured. It is not twenty millions, as 
was at first reported, and it 7s denominational, but it 
will give an endowment which ought to secure pro- 
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fessors who are broader than any denomination. 
There seems little doubt that the amount necessary 
to secure this gift will be quickly obtained. The 
Rev. Dr. Henson announced to his congregation 
on the 26th that he expected one-fourth of the 
amount needed would come from the First Baptist 
Church, one member of it having already given 
$50,000. If denominational colleges do not seem 
desirable, it is still a fact that a denominational 


\ spirit very often prompts to large gifts for educa- 
\ tional purposes. 


\ When the Rev. Dr. Roberts accepted the Presi- 
dency of the Lake Forest University in 1886, it was 
with the expressed condition that one million dol- 
lars be raised, in sums of $200,000 yearly. The 
first year this amount was secured, but as no addi- 
tional funds have been gathered since then, Dr. 
Roberts roused the trustees to vigorous activity 
about a month ago by announcing that he should 
give up the very prosperous work which he had 


\. begun unless $400,000 were secured at once. On 
\the 25th of May the trustees responded promptly 


that the whole amount had been secured and 
$100,000 additional, which had been promised on 
condition the $400,000 were obtained. Thus a 
total of $700,000 has been given to this college, 
which flies a Presbyterian flag, within three years. 

Meanwhile the friends of Beloit College have 
not been idle. Mr. James Scoville, of Oak Park, 
has given $25,000 for an Academy, provided the 
citizens of Beloit would raise $10,000 to endow it, 
and the condition has been fulfilled. And now 
another gentleman has promised $100,000, pro- 
vided the other friends of the college will give 
the same amount by July 1, and of this sum 
$47,000 are already promised. If we add to this 
$300,000 recently given to the Congregational 
Theological Seminary here, it is evident that some 
interests besides beef and-grain are being considered 
in Chicago. The smaller colleges of the West are, 
many of them, doing admirable work, though there 
is a great difference between them, some being no 
better than a high school for boys or girls. But 
their breadth and efficiency increases with their 
endowments. Especially notable for the manly 
appearance of its students and for its high standard 
of scholarship, which is lowered neither for the sake 


of getting larger numbers nor for “ co-education,”’ 


is Illinois College at Jacksonville, under the Pres- 
There is little nobler work 
anywhere than that which the faculty of this and 
other colleges are doing, and often it is very self- 
sacrificing. Few investments are more Christian or 
patriotic than to so endow such colleges that their 
able professors may not be called away to richer 
institutions, and that their influence may be broader. 


LITURGICAL REVISION IN THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


By A CLERGYMAN OF THE PROTESTANT 
EpiscopaAL CHURCH. 


“THE Joint Committee” of fifteen “on Litur- 

gical Revision” appointed by the General 
Convention in 1886 to report a Book of Offices, 
and to consider the questions already proposed, but 
which had not been acted upon by both houses, has 
issued a pamphlet of over one hundred pages, as a 
Preliminary Report. They invite criticism of the 
results already attained, in order that their final 
report may as fully as possible embody the mind 
of the Church. It is a wise procedure, and incites 
comment and makes criticism courteous. We give 
a brief space to its consideration, for what affects 


so venerable a formulary as the Book of Common 


Prayer is of general interest. 

It must be remembered, in gauging the valueg$§ 
this report, that it supplements previous action. 
Already the General Convention had adopted cer- 
tain additions to the Prayer Book and allowed cer- 
tain alterations, especially of rubrics, in it, which 
contribute both to its enrichment and elasticity of 
use. It has also once sanctioned other changes 
which require the indorsement of the coming Con- 
vention of 1889 in order to become law. These, 
if enacted, will add measurably to richness and 
variety, with special reference to the features of the 
Chureh year. ‘They consist chiefly of additional 
extracts from the Scriptures, enlarging the scope 
and variety of the present services. 

What is now offered for consideration is an effort 
largely to bring the American Prayer Book into 
more exact likeness to the English Book, and in 
certain features to approach more nearly to the 
First Book of Edward VI. In many respects the 
attempt is admirable, in others it is open to criti- 


cism from both a literary and doctrinal standpoint. 
We should imagine that no one could object to the 
additional versicles from the English service pro- 
posed to be introduced into portions of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer. But one may well-object to 
so exact a literalism in doing it. ‘“O Lord, save 
the State” is put for “O Lord, save the Queen.” 
But State and Queen are not correlatives: one is 
personal, the other abstract. ‘O Lord, bow thine 
ear” would much better suit the response, “ And 
mercifully hear us when we call upon thee;” in 
fact, it would make the whole portion more coher- 
ent. The State comes in afterward, in the petition 
“Save thy people,” for the church, “thy chosen 
people,” has its previous and special supplication. 
Again, the response to the supplication, “‘ Give peace 
in our time, O Lord,” is exactly taken from the 
English service, and reads, “ For there is none other 
that fightest for us but only thou, O God.” It were 
better to use another scripture, “For thou only 
makest us to dwell in safety.” The first response 
seems to impugn rather than extol God’s protection. 

These are simply instances of a literalism which 
sometimes goes too far for the sake of exact uni- 
formity. Anolder usage may prove a less happy one. 
“Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb,” instead 
of “Thou didst humble thyself to be born of a. 
virgin,” in the Ze Deum, is an instance. Not only is 
the phrase less refined, it is, in the present meaning 
of the word “abhor,” less correct. To abhor now 
conveys the idea of repugnance, but the sense 
etymologically is, “Thou didst not refrain from 
entering.” Again, to substitute “present” for 
“direct”’ is to establish an archaic usage for one 
“ understanded of the people,” and to replace the 
coarse word “fornication” in the deprecation of 
the Litany where “inordinate and sinful affec- 
tion” now appears is most unhappy. “Sensual” 
might be a better adjective than “inordinate ;’”’ but 
women worshipers might well be spared the coarser 
noun. These are instances of the defects of a too 
close copy. But there are excellences, too. ‘The 
good estate of the Catholic Church ” is better than 
“Thy holy Church Universal,” and “lighten upon 
us” preferable to “be upon us.” ‘The revision, 
however, on the whole, would be improved by more 
discriminating and less literal transfer. 

Doctrinal criticism will be called out by the pro- 
posed changes in 'the office of the Holy Communion. 
First, the proposal to erase “militant ” from the sum- 
mons to “ pray for the whole estate of Christ’s 
church militant; and, second, the transfer of the 
Prayer of Humble Access from a position before to 
one after the Prayer of Consecration. The effect of 
the former, taken in conjunction with the added 
commemoration of the departed in the body of 
the prayer, is to make the petition include the 
church expectant in paradise as well as the church 
militant on earth. It is obnoxious to the charge of 
doctrinal addition or discrimination, and this, being 
without the province of the Committee, should pre- 
vent its adoption. ‘The change of place in the 
Prayer of Humble Access could be likewise so con- 
strued, and it comes too perilously near a dogmatic 
comment to be a wise change. ‘There would seem 
to be no sufficient liturgical reason apart from its 
doctrinal significance to warrant it. 

It is impossible, in noticing a report embodying 
so many minute directions, to dwell more particu- 
larly on many of them. Its purely liturgical feat- 
ures are generally excellent. There are, however, 
traces, such as those instanced, of what may be 
styled an ultramarine and theological bias, which it 
would be an improvement to eliminate. 

The “ Book of Offices’’ constitutes a large pro- 
portion of the Report. It contains services for va- 
rious occasions not provided for in the Prayer 
Book, and is to be used at the discretion of the 
Ordinary. It lies open to the objection of too mi- 
nute legislation. It might lead to what it is intended 
to obviate. Exceptional offices tend to become ordi- 
nary routine when too specifically indicated and de- 
fined. ‘l'o make elaborate provision for them is like 
reading them into the established custom of the 
Church. To disuse them might come to be considered 
disloyalty orindifference. Special services, such as 
these, for early morning, noontide, late evening, com- 
pline, ete., look like a reintroduction of the canonical 
hours into the system of the Church’s worship. Those 
who desire them might better be left to cull them 
from the regular devotional offices, with the use 


allowed of the collection of occasional prayers 


which appears at the end of the Report. Most of 
these are excellent, and would afford the needed 
variety of special supplications. These special serv- 
ices represent the individual or voluntary element 
in devotion, and to satisfy this some freedom must 


be allowed, and some trust reposed in the judg- 
ment and loyalty of theclergyman. The occasional 
service should be less definite. The bishop could 
regulate harmful irregularities. 

On ‘the whole, the Committee is to be congratu- 
lated on the result of their labors. If we have in- 
dicated defects, it is because they have invited crit- 
icism, and because we could wish that what is so 
good might be better. 


NOTES ON GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


By Hsatmar H. Bovesen. 


EYE RY professor in our larger colleges is apt to 
have these questions put to him a dozen times 
every year: “ Would you advise me to go to Ger- 
many? What are the differences between German 
and American methods of study ?”’ This oft-repeated 
demand for information on a subject which has 
many phases, and cannot, accordingly, be dismissed 
in a moment’s chat, has induced me to record briefly 
some of my experiences while a student in a Ger- 
man university. | 

It was in former times the general belief that 
God was only responsible for the rural districts, and 
that the devil had been chiefly instrumental in 
building the cities; and, agreeably to this theory, 
villages like Jena and Halle were raised to the 
dignity of seats of learning long before any one 
thought of considering the superior advantages 
offered by Munich or Berlin. It is very likely, too, 
that for a university, in the old-fashioned sense, a 
small town was as serviceable asa larger one; the 
opportunities for dissipation were more limited, and 
the rural peace and quiet were peculiarly adapted 
to foster that introspective habit of mind which the 
philosophical curriculum during the scholastic period 
required. For unprofitable disputes and learned 
hair-splitting one place is, on the whole, as good as 
another. It is, therefore, in no wise surprising to 
find that during the Middle Ages universities were 
not unfrequently peripatetic; 7.¢., the famous 
teachers, to whose lecture halls scholars flocked 
from all parts of Europe, felt they were really 
themselves the universities; wherever they went 
their scholars followed them. Many such migra- 
tions of students took place during the twelfth 
century between Paris, Montpellier, Bologna, and 
Salerno, whenever a renowned jurist or theologian 
or philosopher was induced to change his place of 
residence. 

During the present century the term “ university ” 
has been undergoing a gradual change of meaning, 
or rather, in order to remain faithful to its original 
significance, the word has been forced to cover a 
much wider territory, and to represent a much 
more complex idea, than its medizval authors 
could have anticipated. The universal knowledge, 
the omne scibile (all things knowable), was a 
small sum then compared to what it is now; 
no very gigantic brain was needed to master 
the seven disciplines of the triviwm and the 
quadrivium, while real proficiency and thorough- 
ness in all the branches included in a. modern 
university course would be well-nigh miraculous. 
The Germans have long ago given up all pretense to 
this kind of polyglot knowledge, which in the United 
States we still affect, and have contented themselves 
with offering their young men the opportunity for 
absolutely thoroughgoing training in their chosen 
specialties. Rudimentary instruction is with them 
confined to the preparatory schools (gymnasia), and 
the student, on entering a university, is obliged to 
select, with special reference to his future calling, 
the department of knowledge in which he desires 
to excel. A German university is really a collec- 
tion of independent special schools, for the sake of 
convenience and economy grouped together in the 
same or in adjacent buildings, and under a common 
government. 

A great deal is being said and written, at the 
present time, about the disadvantages which are 
supposed to be inseparable from this system of 
higher eduéation. The “liberal culture” which 
the English college course, and our own, profess to 
impart gives, it is asserted, a more harmonious 
development to the mind, and forms a broad and— 
secure basis upon which the later structure of 
special attainments may be safely erected. There 
is a semblance of truth in this, but far less than is 
generally supposed. If we could induce our young 
men to finish the “ liberal’ college course before en- 
tering upon the studies that are to fit them for their 
practical careers, it would, no doubt, be an excellent 
thing. But here lies the difficulty: so thorough a 
training would require an expenditure of time and 
money which very few young men would be able 
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to make. With us the great majority of them dis- 
pense entirely with college culture, and enter, with 
the most insufficient preparation, some professional 
school which, in the shortest possible time, will 
furnish them with diplomas. The ease with which 
all sorts of ridiculous institutions, with incompetent 
teachers and inadequate apparatus, can obtain 
charters from our legislatures and the right to con- 
fer degrees, and the inability of the public at large 
to appreciate scholarly merit, have tended to favor 
shallowness and self-confident mediocrity, and have 
made the battle between the really meritorious 
schools and their less scrupulous rivals a very un- 
equal one. Under such circumstances it is hardly 
to be expected that any great number of our young 
men who look forward to a professional career 
should have the wisdom to prefer the longer road 
to the shorter one. But in Germany they have no 
choice. The State there conceives it to be its duty 
toward the public to protect it against the conse- 
quences of its own credulity and ignorance. 
Throughout the Prussian provinces a uniform test- 
examination is established for each profession, and 
no one can there become a lawyer or a physician, 
or even a teacher in a gymnasium, without having 
given the State a guarantee of his fitness, as far as 
knowledge is concerned, by passing this examina- 
tion; and as the instruction preparing one for this 
crucial test is to be found nowhere but in the uni- 
versities, every candidate for a profession is obliged 
to submit to the severe preparatory discipline of 
the gymnasium, without which he cannot be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the university. Thus 
the State secures a thoroughness and an efficiency 
in its officials and professional men which are un- 
rivaled in any other land. The civil service is 
constantly recruited from the ranks of college-bred 
men, and a remarkable impartiality reigns in the 
distribution of appointments. 

The average time which a German student spends 
in the university is three to four years, and as these 
years are really his apprenticeship for his future 
profession, he has no reason for regretting them. 
But if he were required to spend this time in 
gaining what is called general culture, which again 
would compel him to devote two or three years 
more to his professional education, he would, no 
doubt, think himself badly used. To be sure, I am 
aware that at least one-half of our college course 
is in Germany relegated to the gymnasium, and 
that accordingly, roughly estimated, a German 
Fuchs (freshman) is the equal in culture of an 
American junior; but if this junior intends to 
become a professional man, and to fit himself con- 


scientiously for his future position, he must count 


on about five years of further study, while the 
German freshman may expect in three, or at most 
four, years to be able to pass his State examination. 
I hardly dare draw any inference from this slight 
nequality. Our own system of higher education 
is so radically different from that of Germany that 
a comparison becomes very difficult. We make no 
pretense of training scholars and scientific special- 
ists; we merely aim at educating accomplished and 
cultivated gentlemen. The term “ scientific method ” 
(wissenschaftliche Methode), which one hears so 
much about in Berlin and Leipsic and Jena, is rarely 
mentioned in an American college. The great 
majority of American professors are satisfied if 
they succeed in communicating to their students the 
well-established facts of their science; they rarely 
aspire to making them their own co-workers and 
independent explorers from the outposts of human 
knowledge. Most of those whom I have known 


assume an attitude of suspicion and distrust toward 


everything that is new ; and no independent research 
can, of course, flourish in such an atmosphere. 
Here lies the radical difference between the German 
and the American professor. A German university 
teacher conceives it to be his highest aim to furnish 
the basis of sound knowledge, from which inde- 
pendent investigation may safely be undertaken. 
He is zealous to educate worthy successors in his 
own field of research. He has very little interest 
in the student who merely does what is required of 
him—who attends lectures with tolerable regularity, 
and at the end of three or four years presents 
himself as a candidate for the degree of doctor 
philosophic. These are mere “bread students” 
(Brodstudenten) . 

In order to afford facilities for deeper study, the 
professor meets a limited number of his students 
outside of his regular university hours. These he 
instructs once, twice, or thrice a week, either at his 
own house or in one of the smaller rooms in the 
university buildings. The famous philologist Pro- 
fessor Heyne, in Gittingen, inaugurated these 


disregarded by the public. 


private exercises, called Seminarien, more than 
half a century ago, and the governments, recogniz- 
ing their usefulness, have since introduced them as 
a regular feature of university instruction, and 
have stimulated the competition for membership 
by offering a prize or stipend, ranging from twenty 
to forty dollars a year, to every successful com- 
petitor. The amount varies at the different uni- 
versities. I have taken the philological “seminaries” 
at Bonn and Leipsic as my standard. Membership 
in these is accorded after a severe examination, 
but frequently excellent students who have not 
ranked among the first ten or twenty, as the case 
may be, are admitted as auditors. ‘The persons 
thus admitted come into more intimate contact with 
the professor than the great multitude, who only 
meet him in the lecture-room, where they never 
have a chance of exchanging a word with him. 
They become his disciples, and in moments of 
scholarly enthusiasm he is apt to open to them the 
inner chambers of his mind. It is his ambition to 
communicate to them not only the facts but “the 
method ” of his science, and to make them scholars 
(gelehrte)in the highest and best sense. Of course, 
if they are not creative minds, his teaching cannot 
make them so, but his contagious ardor is apt to 
kindle whatever there may be lying dormant in 
them. It is incredible what an amount of labor 
such a student will undertake in order to gain the 
praise of his professor; and to a mind accustomed 
to the transatlantic standard of scholarship, it 
would appear that the latter is extremely chary of 
this precious article. A learned essay, which very 
likely cost its author four to five weeks of severe 
labor, will be dismissed with a “ H’m, very fair. 
very creditable ;” and a daring postulate, which the 
youthful philosopher imagined to be brilliantly 
original, will be quietly disposed of by a quotation 
proving that it is an error of hoary antiquity. And, 
for all that, the student toils on unweariedly, year 
after year, and the professor goes on criticising with 
a cool and judicial air, which to anybody but a 
German would be irritating. ‘ But then, of course, 
so much depends upon the professor’s favor that 
no labor expended in getting it can be accounted as 
lost. If the student aspires for an academic career, 
the reputation which he has made for himself in 
the seminar will make or mar his prospects; and 
in any other career the rapidity of his promotion 
will, in some degree, be affected by his university 
standing. This is, indeed, a powerful incentive to 
scholarly distinction, and one which on this side of 
the ocean is entirely lacking. If, with the reform 
of our civil service, the standard of requirements 
for appointment to office were to be raised, it would 


probably, in time, result in raising the standard of 


scholarship in our colleges. 


TWO AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS. 


By Ripetey 


EW YORK endeavors to maintain three im- 
portant spring exhibitions of oil paintings. 
Less ambitious Paris contents itself with one great 
exhibition, attended by a multitude of lesser lumi- 
naries. London, to be sure, has the Grosvenor 
and New Gallery as well as the Academy, but it 
would be hardly worth while to push the compari- 
son. There is but one central and representative 
organization of artists in New York, and that is the 
National Academy. A few years ago the Academy 
seemed moribund, but the transfusion of new blood 
has caused a revival. Obviously, the Academy 
offers the best means of reaching and influencing 
the public. The stronger the Academy exhibitions 
the better the standing of American art in the 
public’s estimation. Unfortunately, however, the 
younger artists have insisted upon maintaining a 
society which would enable them to enjoy the de- 
lights of management. Up to 1884 the Society of 
American Artists alone represented the new influ- 
ences in our art, but at last the new became the 
sensational and tricky, and in a year the Society’s 
exhibition underwent an astonishing and discourag- 
ing change. There, has been nothing so empty 
since that exhibition, and the Society every year 
shows much admirable painting and much tentative 
but promising work. Many of our most brilliant 
painters contribute to the exhibitions. But these 
come late in the season, and they are practically 
There is not enough 
interest to support three exhibitions. Thus every 
year the Academy, the representative institution, 
is weakened by the loss of good work which is con- 
signed to obscurity because of the Society’s insist- 
ence upon a separate exhibition. 


_ This year so many good things are shown 
that one regrets more than ever the failure of 
the artists to place their work before a larger 
public. Portraiture, as always, is a “feature” 
of the Society’s exhibition, and the quality of 


these portraits is a satire upon the taste of the 


Americans who insist upon the superiority of 
foreign portrait painters. Mr. Abbott Thayer 
essays two very different tasks, the rendering of 
character and of a splendid costume. He shows 
portraits of a brother and sister, marvels of sweet, 
half-sad, naive expression, and a lady seen at full 
length, superb in white lace and gold, the whites 
managed with a skill surprising in an artist who 
has never undertaken quite this task. If uneven 
in his work, Mr. Thayer is yet an artist of extraor- 
dinary subtlety and depth of feeling, and these por- 
traits, with his charming landscape, show that his 
limitations are not easily defined. That brilliant 
young artist, Mr. Sargent, is represented by a 
trait and a portrait study which show his rare powe 
of realizing life. The expression of alertness and 
vivacity could hardly be carried further than in these 
fresh, unconventional portraits done by an artist who 
literally makes his sitters live again upon the canvas. 
Only a word of comment can be spared for Mr. 
Chase’s clever study of Miss Elsie Lyde as “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,’ Mr. Beckwith’s excellent “ar 
rangement” in dull red and black, Mr. Benson’s 
delicate treatment of a young girl in white, Mr. 
Butler’s serious characterization of his subject, the 
admirable examples of naturalistic portraiture con- 
tributed by Mrs. Sewell and Mr. Collins, Mrs. 
Sherwood’s delightfully sympathetic study of baby- 
hood, and portraits by Messrs. Weir, Fitz, Tarbell, 
and their comrades. There is little of the old- 
time conventionalism. Some of these artists have 
succeeded in seizing upon the individuality of the 
sitter, others have occupied themselves with color 
schemes and effects audacious but often triumph- 
antly managed, even though the personality of the 
sitter has been forced into the background. The 
variety of aims is interesting, and, on the whole, the 
results justify full confidence in American portrait 
painters. 

Among the landscape painters, a new-comer is to be 
welcomed—Mr. Dearth, who sends a well-considered, 
delicately managed study of a twilight landscape. 
Mr. Bogert is another student of the twilight sky 
and veiled landscape, and Mr. Tryon has sent a 
study, only partially successful, of the opalescent 


atmosphere and nascent coloring of early spring. - 


The artists have given Mr. Tryon a prize despite 
the rawness of his colors, and perhaps his picture 
deserved special recognition as an effort to work on 
new lines. Mr. Chase’s fresh park scenes, Mr. 
Martin’s gray and yellow shore, Mr. Cox’s sunny 
slopes, and landscapes by Messrs. Coffin, Cole, 
Jones, Walker, and Foster illustrate the change 
from the topographical to the pictorial in our 
landseape art. Mr. George Hitchcock sue- 
ceeded in painting a gray coast scene without 
ignoring atmosphere, Mr. Carlsen reveals the beauty 
of humble things in his still-life painting, and Mr. 
Metcalf’s promise is revealed beneath the French 
love of paintiness. 

One picture may be taken as an illustration of the 
dearth of ideas which afflicts French ateliers. Mr. 
Major, a young American who gained the Art 
League scholarship two years since, has nothing 
better to send back to us than a huge picture called 
“St. Genevieve.” Like the picture of the same 
subject shown by Mr. Pearce at the Academy, this 
painting is nothing more than a conventional study 
of a model dressed as a peasant, and represented as 
a shepherdess. A halo is lugged in by main force, 
but the element of spirituality is wholly lacking. 
The picture has no meaning, and the effort to sug- 
gest one is as labored as an effort to make a saint 
of a bootblack painted by Mr. J. G. Brown. This 
thing is common in Paris, but it is hard to under- 
stand, forsurely any conscientious artist must revolt 
against the emptiness of such work. It is hardly 
to be called pseudo-mysticism, for there is really 
no attempt at a disguise, and the pretense of sin- 
cerity is of the slightest. Mr. Poore, on the other 
hand, has done what he has done honestly, but his 
picture is to be found in another exhibition. - 

The “ Prize Fund” exhibition represents the 
effort of a private business firm to organize impor- 
tant exhibitions of American pictures with the help 
of so-called “ prizes.” ‘The word really conveys the 
wrong idea. The firm secures subscriptions from 
persons interested in art, and the money is applied 
to the purchase of one picture or more, which goes 
to the museum of the city which isthe home of the 
subscribers. Originally four pictures were selected. 
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This year the subscriptions have been sufficient for 
only one. It will be seen that this firm deserves 
credit for securing to our artists a certain formal 
recognition which is furnished abroad by the Gov- 


a ernment. But this year the exhibition is of minor 
seonsequence. It contains many examples of methods 


which have become’conventional in French ateliers. 
Much of the work simply shows nature smothered 
beneath paint. The medium is aggressively in evi- 
dence, and it is made apparent that the artist has 
been engrossed by the necessity of working out a 
formula, without much reference to the truth or 
higher significance of his work. 

Mr. Poore, of whom I have spoken, an artist best 
known by his paintings of landscapes and of fox- 
hounds, has made an ambitious essay in a large 
picture called “The Night of the Nativity.” The 
picture represents the common modern tendency in 
pictorial art toward an absolutely realistic treat- 
ment of religious themes, a tendency carried to an 
extreme in the paintings of Uhde and Verestchagin. 
Our exhibitions are not expected to show the un- 


__ questioning faith which accompanied the painting of 


Qa: the great Madonnas, and most artists approaching 


a 


religious themes do so with hesitation, reserve, and 


constant self-consciousness, or else take refuge in 


bald realism. Mr. Poore frankly declines to con- 
cern himself with the supernatural. He shows a 
group of Oriental shepherds in their long striped 
robes sleeping or watching around their fire be- 
neath a starlit sky. There is no sign of the angelic 
visitation. Nothing differentiates the scene from 
any other of the kind. Some exceptions might be 
taken to coloring and texture, but the work is well 
done, on the whole. Its most interesting phase to 
many will be the painter’s attitude. ‘This is the 
“‘prize picture,” purchased for the Buffalo Interna- 
tional Fair Association. 

Something should be said of the other paintings 
—Mr. Simmons’s charming view of the iridescent 
waters of St. Ives’s Bay at sunset; Mr. Horatio 
Walker’s landscape with cattle, excellent in its 
sober harmony ; Mr. Ross Turner’s moonlight ma- 
rine; Mr. Parton’s “Twilight on the Harlem,” a 
good illustration of the truism that pictorial mate- 
rial is to be found at home; Mr. Brush’s carefully 
studied but metallic “Moose Hunt;’’ Mr. Twacht- 
man’s individual landscape, and various other con- 
tributions—but there is comparatively little, if any, 
special suggestiveness. ‘The average of executive 
ability is improving slowly, but the thoughtful ob- 
server seeks first of all for the man behind the 
work. 


WORK AMONG WORKINGWOMEN IN 
BALTIMORE.’ 
A SOCIAL STUDY. 
By Hersert B. Apams, Pu.D. 


IN TWO PARTS—I. 
gen of the practical:lessons derived from the 


recent organized inquiry of Johns Hopkins 
University men into the history of co-operation in 
the United States is that the failure of most attempts 
at productive co-operation, on the part of the work- 
ing classes, is due to ignorance and the lack of good 
management. ‘These radical faults will continue as 
long as working people are content to trust to agi- 
tation and spasmodic organization instead of to edu- 
cation and intelligent direction. 

One of the best signs of the times is the disposi- 
tion of working men and women in our large cities 
to learn something and to do something for their 
own mental and moral improvement. An interest- 
ing result of an unsuccessful attempt to establish a 
co-operative shirt factory in Baltimore is the pres- 
ent growing interest of a large company of work- 
ing girls in education and discussion. Under the 
direction of a capable and energetic forewoman in 
one of our large manufactories, a society has been 
formed for the study of history. The idea was 
absolutely original with the girls, and they have 
been working it out in their own way with such 
kindly co-operation as a few Baltimore ladies have 
been able to offer. 

Upon a plan somewhat resembling that adopted 


1 An interesting article on ‘‘ Clubs for Working Girls,’’ b 
thé Hon. Maude Stanley, may be found in the ‘* Nineteent 
Century ’’ for January, 1889. The author says: ‘*‘ Clubs for 
working girls are one of the most modern of all schemes; 
but the rapid spread of such institutions, in less than ten 
years, over England and Scotland and America, shows how 
greatly they were needed. They meet a want which can be 
met in no other way ; they enlist the sympathy of the u per 
- some whilst they gain the confidence of the wor 


? 
e 


in missionary societies for reporting the progress of 
work in various fields, the working girls of Balti- 
more, under the intelligent leadership of their fore- 
woman, have distributed a few historic countries 
and cities among certain committees, for private 
study and public report. One section of the club 
began a co-operative study of United States history. 
Another undertook to grapple with the republican 
development of modern France. A third group 
plunged boldly into the municipal history of Italy, 
which must have proved as rich and wonderful a 
discovery as was America to the Genoese navigator. 
When a committee was ready to-report on Venice 
or Genoa, Rome or Florence, or any other subject, 
an evening was set apart for that particular topic. 
Each appointee made her own special. contribution 
to the common fund of historical interest. The 
club is a kind of girls’ senate for the discussion of 
foreign relations and home affairs. _ 

The members were materially aided by young 
ladies and teachers in town who lent them books, 
maps, photographs, which served to illustrate the 
conversazione. In the opinion of both participants 
and occasional observers, the experiment is a sur- 
prising success. The main point is that the girls 
are greatly interested in what they are doing, and 
are mentally improved and enlightened. They have 
been meeting every week since last spring. They 
continued their sessions without assistance during 
the hot weather, which, in Baltimore, is a sufficient 
test of staying power. They have learned to ap- 
preciate, in some slight degree at least, the value of 
historical study as compared with sensational novel- 
reading. Some of the members, it is said, are 
moved with pity for girls who waste all their spare 
time over weak and frivolous stories, when it is pos- 
sible to learn something about one’s own country 
and the nineteenth century. This mental position 
represents, perhaps, something of an intellectual 
gain for persons who one year ago had never 
looked into a history of the United States. 

It will be observed that the whole experiment 
is both spontaneous and co-operative. It began 
among working girls. Their plan from the outset 
was based upon the sound economic principle of 
division of labor and the combination of results. 
While the club enlisted the willing co-operation of 
certain intelligent young ladies in Baltimore, who 
introduced not only good literature but also good 
habits of saving money, it is distinctly understood 
that the management remains in the hands of the 
active members and their forewoman. By their 
invitation, occasional lectures have been given by 
lady teachers of history from uptown schools ; but, 
in the main, the experiment has been self-supporting. 

The club meets in a plain room, or “local,” 
hired for the purpose, and has a working library 
of good books. ‘The leader, who evolved the idea 
of the club from her own brain as she sat “ study- 
ing ” before a fire, cherishes the ideal of a working 
girls’ club-house, with evening classes for instruction 
and social improvement. Her interest in her 
chosen cause is said by a lady who knows her to 
be “singularly womanly.” “Her realization of 
her own responsibility toward the young girls in 
her workroom—sometimes eighty in number—her 
burden of care with regard to their advancement 
physically, morally, and intellectually, is certainly 
remarkable in a self-trained girl of twenty-two.” 
This educational experiment by working girls is an 
interesting phenomenon. It will serve as an intro- 
duction to the following review of another and 
larger field of useful work among workingwomen 
in Baltimore. | 

In the year 1883 was incorporated the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, “ for the improve- 
ment and education of young women, having in 
view the improvement of the condition of the work- 
ingwomen of Baltimore, by providing for them a 
reading-room, and such other departments as may 
be found necessary.” This institution has now 
been in successful operation for nearly six years. 
A brief review of its work is not without educa- 
tional and sociological interest. | 

The Association was organized ‘by thoughtful 
Christian ladies of Baltimore, with an advisory 
board of gentlemen. Besides the usual executive 
officers, there were standing committees for the 
luuch-room, library, entertainment, educational 
and religious instruction, increase of membership, 
visiting, fresheair excursions, etc. The annual 
reports of these various committees are suggestive 
sources of information concerning the character 
and progress of the various lines of work. A care- 
ful study of these reports has been ‘supplemented 
by personal conference with members of the Associa- 
tion. | 


The first practical work done by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Baltimore was 
to rent two rooms over a shop in Lexington Street, 
one of the business thoroughfares, along which are 
numerous stores employing saleswomen. A kitchen 
and a lunch-room were at once established, and 
here the wife of a university professor made the 
first soup. It was originally intended to provide 
every day a simple lunch of soup, tea or coffee, 
bread and butter; but gradually such simple meats 
and vegetables as could be sold for five cents a 
portion were added to the bill of fare. The first 
day the lunch-room was opened it was patronized 
by only four persons. The second day there were 
ten. At the end of the first week there had been 
ninety-three meals served ; at the end of the second 
week, 163; at the end of the first year, 17,865; 
at the end of the third year, 21,297; at the end of 
the fourth year, 29,000; at the end of the fifth 
year, 43,020. Among the first results noticed by 
the committee were the gratitude of the girls, their 
improved health and appearance. Some of the 
girls spoke of the comfort of leaving the store for 
a half-hour and getting a warm meal. Others 
spoke of “the nervous headaches kept off by the 
soup or cup of coffee and the little rest in the par- 
lor afterwards.” 

The means for supporting the lunch-room came 
partly from the girls, who cheerfully paid the small 
charges for what they took, and partly from gener- 
ous donations by friends of the enterprise. Gentle- 
men connected with the Corn and Flour Exchange 
sent barrels of flour, etc. The committee on the 
lunch-room never ran into debt. They kept the 
prices of food as low as possible, and their enter- 
prise is now practically self-sustaining, which is a 
gratifying economic result. The patronage of the 
lunch-room by working girls has been so great 
that the Association has twice been compelled 
to change its quarters in order to secure more 
commodious dining-rooms. The present building, 
221 Liberty Street, is neat and attractive, but 
evidently too small for the growing and helpful 
work which the Association has undertaken. Good 
food is, and always has been, a good physical 
basis for social work. It promotes good-will and 
healthful, cordial co-operation among members of 
any society. 

The supply of home-cooked food to working 
girls for their midday meal naturally led to a 
demand for temporary board and lodgings on the 
part of girls who had been thrown out of work, or 
who had come to the city from a distance seeking 
employment, but with little ready money. Next to 
food, shelter, and security are social necessities. 
These the lodging-house committees endeavored to 
supply, with the aid of a competent and trustworthy 
matron. Upon application, any respectable young 
woman was admitted to one night’s lodging for 
fifteen cents. If she wished to stay longer, she was 
required to furnish references, and promise con- 
formance to the rules of the house. 

The few rooms at command in the early experi- 
ence of the Association made it impossible to shelter 
more than six persons ata time. The third year 
the committee furnished 1,044 nights’ lodgings. 
There were, however, only 139 different lodgers. 
The fourth year, in the new Home on Liberty 
Street, where there is room for 27 guests, 3,465 
lodgings were afforded, but the total number of 
individual guests was only 100. In 1887 there 
were 114 transient and 47 permanent boarders, the 
cost of board being $2.50 per week. These facts 
indicate a tendency on the part of the girls to take 
up their abode at the Home of the Association, a 
fact manifestly explained by its economy and gen- 
eral attractiveness. Cheerful surroundings, marks 
of good taste in furniture and adornment—these 
things have a positive educational value. Great 
care, however, should be taken, on the one hand, 
not to allow an abuse of privilege, and, on the other, 
to develop higher standards of living among work- 
ing girls outside the Home. 

One interesting feature of the lodging-rooms is 
that they have been furnished by contributions 
from young ladies’ schools, by industrial associa- 
tions, or in memory of good women whose influence 
lives on in the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Speaking of the attractions of the Home on 
Liberty Street, the manager once said: “ We deem 
it no little thing that our friends have made it beau- 


tiful, and that its memorial rooms grace it with 


tender associations. In a home a pure sentiment 
is ever a fitting guest, and with us whatever inspires 
a home feeling and tends to create a softening and 
elevating influence becomes an educational force of 
significant value.” 
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A DAY AT GENEVA. 
By tHE Rev. J. B. Hearn, M.A. 


(C’ ENEVA is the Rome and Mecca in one of the 

Reformation. There, in the heart of Europe, 
in an old Free City of the Empire, an asylum of 
liberty was set up. at a kind of meeting-point 
between France, Italy, and Germany. In this No- 
man’s-land, or the district between Jura and 
Alp where Burgundian sway ended and that of 
Savoy had not begun, in the hollow of the mount- 
ains, fit home of freedom, there grew up several 
little States, or Republics, of which Geneva, chiefly 
through the success of Calvin’s theocracy, became 
the most conspicuous. It was long before these 
Free Cities or Cantons thought of confederation, 
and the last and latest to come into the Bund was 
‘Geneva, which till 1815 was a kind of Republic 
apart, standing in much the same relation to the 
rest of Switzerland as Newfoundland still maintains 
to the Dominion of Canada. It was a windfall to 
come in, but which had not yet dropped off the 
bough of cantonal independence. 

The Geneva of our day is not only Swiss through 
and through, it has also stiffly stood out against 
any separatist tendency like that which brought on 
the Sonderbund war of 1847. Indeed, when James 
Fazy, in 1860-65, attempted to corrupt the democ- 
racy by the arts of demagogy, and there seemed a 
danger from the incursion of French workmen, 
mostly Roman Catholics, attempting a plébiscite 
which would, in the long run, have led on to an 
annexation of Geneva to France in the fashion fol- 
lowed in Savoy a few years before, I remember 
the indignation of all patriotic Swiss knew no 
bounds. They declared themselves ready to march 
on Geneva and stamp out this secession spirit 
with a decision and promptitude which soon showed 
James Fazy what a dangerous game he was playing. 

But the interest in Geneva goes on and out to 
theology. It is this which has given Geneva a 
certain distinction beyond either Berne or Zurich. 
It is more than a provincial capital ; it is, in a cer- 
tain sense, a Welt-stadt. For three centuries, more 
or less, Geneva has held its ground as a center of 
thought in theology. More remarkable still, that 
thought has run the circle round from Calvinism 
to Deism, and back through the Réveil on and up 
into the new orthodoxy of our day, whatever that 
means. We do not propose here to trace the 
stages through which the theology of Geneva has 
passed up and down through the whole gamut of 
opinion, It is enough to remark that the well- 
known law of action and: reaction has been exem- 
plified here as perhaps nowhere else in Europe. 
The theocratic principle of the rule of a body of 
church doctors, themselves if not infallible yet at 
least deriving a certain infallibility from their being 
the authorized and competent interpreters of an 
infallible Book, was nowhere so rigorously enforced 
as in Geneva. Here, as nowhere else, not even in 
Scotland, the State was the Church. There was no 
State church as in England and other countries, 
because the State itself, asin the parallel case of the 
patrimony of St. Peter, was itself only a depart- 
ment of church affairs. This amusing inversion of 
the ordinary relations of Church and State held its 
ground in Geneva, formally at least, down to the end 
of thelast century. And with whatresult? Every 
_yeader of Rousseau’s Confessions remembers his 
description of the pastors of his day. They were 
Deists as much as he was, but without the courage 
of their convictions. 

Happily, the theocracy of Calvin has disappeared 
as entirely as the temporal power of the Papacy. 
The two principles, identical in their conception and 
root principle, the one resting on an infallible Book, 
as the other on an infallible Church, have both 
taken their leave of the world, which is very much 
the better for their departure and is well rid of both. 
The presumptuous attempt to thrust an Old Testa- 
ment polity on the followers of the New Testament 
‘dispensation has recoiled on those who made it. It 
has led to the most serious reaction against Chris- 
_ tianity—a reaction which has had the same deso- 
lating effects alike in countries where Calvin was an 


oracle as in those where the Pope sat, in the same 


way, in Moses’s seat. 

But enough of this; we may let the dead bury 
their dead. Turning to the Geneva of our day, we 
look—and look in vain—for a trace of that strange 
theocracy on which the State lay like a child in its 
minority, sur les genoux de I’ Kglise, to use Mon- 
talembert’s striking phrase. The relations of the 
pastor to his people and the community are now 
exactly reversed. Queen Elizabeth used to say that 
when two rode on horseback one sat in front on the 


saddle and the other held on behind on a pillion; 
and she added of herself as sovereign that she, 
though a woman, did not mean to take a back seat 
on the pillion. This exactly describes how Church 
and State have changed places in Geneva since 
Calvin sat in the saddle and placed the State behind 
him on a pillion. The poor pastor in the Geneva 
of our day may think himself fortunate if he has 
any seat at all. Ifa member of the Lglise Libre, 
he goes afoot, and is probably no worse off for hay- 
ing to tramp it. But if of the Hglise nationale, he 
has to learn that of all forms of bondage the most 
galling is that of an Established Church in a demo- 
cratic society. He has to serve many masters, and 
has to put up with two opposite and contrasted 
forms of evil—the evil of voluntaryism pure and 
simple, and the evil of State endowment and patron- 
age. Any one of these, in its simple form, is a 
yoke heavy enough to bear; but when the yoke of 
both is combined, it becomes a burden so crushing 
that no one not in a manner born to it would will- 
ingly undergo it. 

For this reason I have generally remarked that 
the foremost intellects in Geneva are those who 
shrink from the pastorate, with its many cares and 
its divided, if not dishonoring, responsibility to a 
secular and a spiritual master. Men like M. Naville 
and M. César Malan jils prefer to lead a tranquil 
life as lecturers and Christian apologists, leaving 
the pastoral charge, as a rule, to inferior and 
second-rate men. 

It would be ungenerous in me, who had the honor 
to address these Swiss pastors at a clerical meeting 
in Geneva last autumn, to pass comments on them 


and to make comparisons, which are proverbially 


odious. But it is impossible to fail to see that the 
Swiss contempt for the clerical calling is unlike 
anything which we meet with either in America or 
in the old country. A parson may be unpopular in 
rural districts of England, but it is because he is a 
tithe-owner, perhaps a magistrate and a game- 
preserver, and in too many ways connected with 
the ogee and their traditions. But outside 
this class of squire-parsons, or ‘‘squarsons,” as it is 
described in local slang, the clerical calling hag a 
certain sound status given it, not important, but still 
definite enough to bring with it a certain amount of 
respect. This is apparently wanting in Switzerland, 
and hence, as I observed, the best men in Geneva 
seem to keep out of the clerical calling, and do their 


work as theological guides of the age either from 


the calm heights of the professor’s chair, or in some 
sort of a privat-docent capacity, as in one of the 
German universities. 

I have only space remaining to call attention to 
the works of César Malan /i/s, who is, perhaps, 
only second to M. Naville, if second, as the most 
conspicuous member of that class. M. César Ma- 
lan is the second of the name, and successor, if not 
of the traditions of his father, at least to the same 
spirit of earnest love to Christ and sincere desire 
to advance his cause. After a long and pleasant 
talk with him in his library, we took a walk to- 
gether on our way to visit the spot where it is now 
ascertained that Servetus went to the stake. The 
exact spot is disputed, and no follower of Calvin 
could desire to see the site of a forgotten crime 
marked with precision. The grass has long since 
grown over that fatal fire-ring in which the Refor- 
mation itself was nearly going to the stake. But 
enough of that. I found M. Malan, like most edu- 
cated Genevese of the new school, more disposed to 
palliate Calvin’s conduct than I was. It was the fault 
of the age, as he held, and Calvin himself had to burn 
Servetus to show Rome that he knew where to draw 
the line in toleration. A blasphemer of the Trinity, 


like a witch, was not suffered to live, because the 


Mosaic ritual had passed the death sentence on both. 

This only brings us back to the theocracy and to 
Calvin’s real error, which was bowing down to the 
letter of the Old Testament and forgetting the 
spirit of the New. But to return to M. Malan fils. 
He has written many works besides the life of his 
father, the great preacher of the Réveil, by which 
he is best known in this country. His short treat- 
ise on Dogmatism discusses the question whether 
religious faith rests on the correctness of a concep- 
tion or on the reality of a fact, the verity of a doc- 
trine or the veracity of a fact. This explains his 
standpoint throughout, and will save reference to 
his other treatises, the most noticeable of which are 
an able apology for miracles from the standpoint 
of spiritual philosophy, and “ Les grand Traits de 
Histoire religieuse,’” which we may briefly de- 
scribe as a philosophy of history. There runs 
through all three treatises alike the same fine vein 


of thought, which, for want of a better phrase, we 


may call Christian Cartesianism. M. Malan tells 
an anecdote which evidently refers to himself in 
his “‘ Histoire religieuse.” He describes a young 
man piously trained, and who has received a call 
to the ministry, but who is suddenly brought to a 
stand and compelled to ask himself what he be- 
lieves. His faith in the Church and the Book, the 
traditions of the one and the verbal inspiration of 
the other, both crumble to pieces, and with them, 
more horrible still, there crumbles away his faith 
in God, the soul, and immortality. What is left 
but a desolating picture of ruins? All is gone but 
one conviction—that of his own moral identity, 
and that he isa free agent, morally accountable. It 
is more than a case of the cogito, ergo sum, of Des- 
cartes, in which self-consciousness is the one dictum 
insoluble to doubt. In Malan’s case it is moral 
consciousness or accountability to another, and that 
other self, or the voice within, postulates God. the 
life hereafter, and all that we speak of as the 
foundations of religion. 

It is easy to gather from this summary what 
school of thought M. Malan belongs to. It is that 
school which in Switzerland Vinet represents, in 
Scotland Thomas Erskine, and in America the best 
and devoutest of the New Theology school. The 
Old Theology stood buttressed on a dogma of verbal 
inspiration. Their rest for faith was an infallible 
Book, as that of the Romanist is an infallible Church. 
But both props are failing in our day, and dogmatic 
Protestants and Romanists alike must look out for 
some other shelter. This is found, notin the “ veri 
fying faculty,” which is a vague and unmeaning 
phrase, unnecessarily alarming, implying as it does 
that conscience is called on to sit in judgment on 
the truths of Revelation, but in the correspondence 
of those truths with the need of an awakened con- 
science. Christ is the bread of life, but we are able 
to say that his sacrifice is meat indeed when we 
find that on this love even unto death we too can 
live and die. : 

We have written enough to point out M. Malan’s 
standpoint, and how well it corresponds with the 
best thoughts of the age elsewhere. Such vague con- 
trasts as those between New and Old Theology are 
misleading. They have a revolutionary ring about 
them which misleads both parties. Instead of old 
foes under new faces, they turn out to be old friends 
under new masks, and the mask is the face. It is 
nothing more than the demand, which no Protestant 
can ever dispute the reasonableness of, that the old 
dogmas and formulas of the Reformation age should 
be restated and made to harmonize with modern 
conceptions. One of the most pronounced of these 
is the supremacy of conscience, and its right to be 
heard above the din of authority. Who disputes 
this? it will be asked. But much of the old school 
theology is its direct negation, as Calvin by the 
phrase horribile quidem fatem had the candor to 
confess it was. Of Calvin, Vinet says, in his express- 
ive way, “ Sa grandeur est d'avoir su se retenir sur 
une pente horrible.” But this is doubtful praise. 
A Prometheus vinctus is a tragedy calling for a 
sequel. This legend of Prometheus unbound is the 
keynote to the New Theology. ‘This delivery may 
turn out a success or it may end infailure. In any 
case, it is in good faith the attempt is made, and 
more tenderly and truly than by the men of the 
second generation, the Epigoni of the Réveil as we 
may call them ; andof none more so than by César 
Malan /i/s, the worthy son of a worthy sire. 


FEET OF CLAY: 


By AmELIA E. Barr. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
YOUTH ON THE PROW. 


** And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent.” 

“Time the shuttle drives, but you 
Give to every thread its hue, 
And elect your destiny.” 


‘It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain.” 


A MONTH after the death of Mrs. Pennington 
the pretty island home was closed. The 
rooms through which the dying lady had wandered 
with prayers on her lips, the one which had been to 
her the gate of heaven, all were dismantled and left 
desolate. Only Mr. Kellishin the dim walked slowly 
about the shady garden, or sat under the trees and 
thonght of her who was treading the hills of God. 

George hurried through the business as quickly 


1 Copyright, 1889, by Dodd. Mead & Company. All rights 
reserved. 
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as possible. Now that his mother and sister were 
gone from the home nest, he felt little reluctance 
in tearing it to pieces. Considering his position 
and personal circumstances he had made few friends, 
and the near presence of the Clucas family was a 
constant irritation. But for the companionship of 
Mr. Kellish and the kindness of the Dinwoodie 
family he would have felt strangely desolate. For 
his passing devotion to the muse, and his reputa- 
tion as a scholar and a man fond of books, had 
seriously injured him with what is usually called 
society, a class who think their thoughts second- 
hand, and who do not even respect those who do 
their thinking for them. That little affair with 
the fisher-girl could have been got over; every 
young man had a secret apology for his temptation, 
every woman in her heart threw the blame upon 
Bella. But what can society do with a man who 
writes, who has original ideas, who finds books 
more interesting than the babble and gossip of the 
mess and the ballroom! 

George understood the position, and yet was 
inclined at times to complain of it. Indeed, to Mr. 
Kellish he complained very bitterly, for in these 
lonely days their friendship ripened rapidly. They 
spent most of thera together, and then talked and 
speculated half the night away. One evening some 
civil snub from a young lieutenant annoyed George 
very much, and its discussion with his friend was 
the natural outcome of the affair. ~ 

“What can you expect, Captain? You think 
differently from these people, you act in a way 
which is not sanctioned by their use and wont. 
You are, in fact, a: nonconformist in your own set, 
and if a man goes against the opinions and prej- 
udices of the people he lives among, he is just as 
sure to incur opposition and pain as if he ran his 
head against a wall. You could not even take 
mustard with your mutton, or eat your peas with 
a knife, and be innocent.” 

“ But what becomes of our freedom of opinion ? 
Is a man to be sent to Coventry who dares to walk 
out of the groove of his set?” 

“The man who dares to do it never yet trod on 
roses, and, till human nature changes, never will. 
But there are generally some blessed stragglers as 
well as himself. Have you read an old-fashioned 
book called ‘ The Pi'grim’s Progress’? Yes? Well, 
you know what those nonconformists suffered in 
Vanity Fair, and you remember that in the loneli- 
est bit of the road, when the great Pilgrim was 
very disconsolate, he heard the voice of a man on 
the same road full of hope and courage. Come, 
now, you haven’t been quite deserted.” 

“ No, indeed! You are always sympathetic, and 
so is Miss Dinwoodie.”’ 

“And how sweet, and pretty, and sensible she is! 
I think you can afford to let the crowd pass you by: 
the stragglers from it may prove the best company.” 

George smiled pleasantly, perhaps to his own 
thoughts; he was recalling the image of Kitty as 
he had seen it frequently during these days. For, 
his own home being in great confusion, he had been 
a constant guest at the Dinwoodies’, and Kitty had 
revealed herself in all those womanly ways which 
captivate the heart of any man worth loving. If 
girls would only believe it, not in the hunting-field, 
not in the ballroom or the tennis-court, not in any 
of the brilliant ways of pleasure, are they the 
loveliest. The charming woman is most of all 
charming when she smiles upon her lover from the 
home hearth, and when she is making sunshine and 
comfort in all the blessed ways of household life 
and duty. 

And as Kitty went up and down in her pretty 
chintz frock, with its dimity ruffling and bows of 
pink ribbon, up and down assisting her mother or 
reading to her father, always busy, always good- 
tempered, George could not help admiration growing 
into love; could not help making comparisons which 
caused him many a time to blush with a hot anger 
at the faults and foolishness of the past. But, how- 
ever much he now knew himself to be in love with 
Kitty, he was conscious that she would resent at 
present any outspoken confesssion. The affair of 
Bella Clucas was still unforgotten, he could feel it; 
and there was also a certain reticence due to the 
memory of his mother, a reticence which he 
divined Kitty would expect him to observe. But 
love is not dependent upon words for its assurance. 
George did not speak, but Kitty understood that he 
loved her. Kitty made no sign, but George knew 
that he had her heart’s first affection. 

It was not without a pang that he took his last 
walk through the emptied rooms, and turned the 
key in the closed door. Youth can afford these 
luxuries of sorrow. He dropped a few genuine 


tears, and wrote a few exquisite lines of lament 
and farewell. Then, with his heart thrilling with 
emotion, and his handsome eyes misty with tears, 
he took Kitty for a last walk before their parting. 
They said a thousand sweet things to each other 
by their silences, by their melancholy, by their 
veiled glances of affection, by their delays, and their 
soft monosyllables. | 

Some turn of fate brought them face to face with 
Bella. Lace Corrin walked at her side, and at 
that moment he looked precisely what he was said 


to be, the handsomest lad in the boats. He had a | 


pair of oars over his shoulder, but as he stooped 
his bright head and eager face toward Bella’s he 
was the very embodiment of love; handsome, 
graceful, irresistible. Bella, in appearance, was his 
ideal mate. His blue fisher guernsey was matched 
by her dress of blue flannel. With its plain bodice 
and close-fitting sleeves, guernsey and dress alike 
revealed the fine proportions of their wearers; and 
Lace’s bit of white collar and the gay colored ker- 
chief knotted around his neck were almost repeated 
in the tiny ruffle and pink ribbon at Bella’s throat. 

They stood in the glory of the setting sun, and 
its rose and purple gave to their young, vivid 
beauty a splendor that recalled the fishermen of the 
Saronic Gulf, and the fair, proud Corinthian girls 
who loved them. A sudden turn brought them 
directly in front of George and Kitty. In passing 
each other Bella would be next to George, would 
be so close to him that they could clasp hands. 
Retreat for both was possible, but neither thought 
of it. Lace simply stepped to the other side of 
Bella, and thus put himself between his love and 
his rival. The act brought the men together, and 
Lace turned on George a face that was in itself a 
provocation and a challenge. He stood directly in 
the onward path of George, and George had no 
mind to move a step out of it to avoid the offensive 
man. Such a situation became in a moment unen- 
durable, and George, touching his cap with one 
finger, said haughtily : sath 

“Mr. Corrin, if you have no respect for your 
companion, be so good as to respect the daughter of 
Major Dinwoodie.” 

Before Lace could possibly answer, Bella had 
retaken her position, and had compelled Lace to 
advance in his own direction by one of those 
authoritative movements rapid as light and impera- 
tive as fate. Yet in this flashing act of supremacy 
she found the opportunity to dart into Kitty’s eyes 
a glance appealing and propitiatory, a glance an- 
swered by asimultaneous movement of their hands, 
which met for a second of time across the breast of 
the man who had been dear to one, and was now 
dear to the other. : 

Rapid and simple as Bella's glance and act had 
been, Kitty understood them in all their depth and 
fullness of meaning. When souls speak to each 


other, words are unnecessary, and a moment of 


time is sufficient. On Bella’s part there had been 
a perfect act of renunciation, and it had somehow 
not only included a treaty for personal considera- 
tion, but an assurance of her good-will and good 
wishes for the woman whose love was to be hon- 
ored where her own hand had been wronged and 
dishonored. There are women capable of such 
acts of nobility; Bella was among them. 

In a few moments the painful irritation of the 
meeting wore away in silence, and George, looking 
anxiously at the pretty girl by his side, said : 

“T think I ought to confess something to you, 
Miss Kitty; may ‘ speak to-night ?” 

“Not to-night. Before confession there ought 
to be plenty of time for reflection.” 

“‘Some time may I confess ?” 

“Some time, yes.” 

He took her hand, and they walked homie in the 
gloaming with the joy of promise in their hearts ; 
a joy unnamed and unanalyzed, and all the sweeter 
and vaster for its beautiful vagueness. 

George went away early in the morning, glad to 
leave the scene of so much mortification and failure. 
He had often wondered how he would feel if brought 
suddenly face to face with Bella, and he had found 
that in such a crisis he had hardly thought of her. 
All his anxiety had been about his own position. The 
girl’s great beauty had lost all charm for him. He 
could find defects in it, where there were none. He 
could congratulate himself upon the failure of the 
evil scheme which had once been the delightful 
object of all his thoughts. He could realize with a 
shiver of dislike what a burden the girl would have 
already become to him. But it did not enter his 
mind to try and realize what the position of Bella 
would have been had not her soul been purer and 
stronger than his own. — 4 


The little steamer “ King Orry,” sailing between 
Douglas and Whitehaven, landed him at the latter 
port about sunset. He understood that Robert 
Pennington’s carriage would meet him there, but 
he had no idea as to his further journey. It was a 
lovely spring evening, with a whole horizon full of 
blue sleepy ocean seaward. ‘Landward, there was 
a quiet, aristocratic town, whose peace seemed to 
suffer a kind of invasion in the swaggering turmoil 
made by their steamer entering between the two 
fine sea-walls. 

Ere he had time to land, George saw what he had 
been very certain he would see, a handsome landau 
with servants in brown and yellow livery. He was 
relieved at once of all responsibility: “Squire Pen- 
nington’s carriage, sir.” It had a strange sort of 
familiarity, and the air of the servants invested 
him with a certain proprietorship in it. Their ride 
took them some miles beyond the wealthy old town, - 
and in the gloaming they entered a park whose 
greenness and stillness could at that hour be felt. 
The oaks which lined the avenues, or made cov- 


erts for the deer and the birds, had been growing 


for centuries. It was a place where nature in a 
great measure had had her will; and such places 


'straightway become beautiful and peaceful. 


The trees rustled and looked glad, and after a 
two miles’ drive they parted to the right and left, 
and showed him a large dwelling on which the 
gray twilight fell softer than sleep. There were 
ights in all the windows, and the wide door stood 
open and revealed the hall in a blaze of welcome. 
When the carriage stopped before it, Robert Pen- 
nington advanced and took his nephew by both 
hands. | 

“There is the young squire,” he said. ‘This 
is the heir of Pennington! You will give him 
your love and service?” He had turned in speak- 
ing so as to face the men and women drawn up to 
welcome the new-comer. And it was impossible 
for a heart so fond of affection as George Penning- 
ton’s was not to be moved by the ready responses 
and the sympathetic smiles that greeted him. ~ 

“Thou art grown bravely, thou art far away 
bonnier than I thought for !” cried one old woman. 
“ Ey, but thou liked me well before thou could say 
so, thou did that! ‘T’ Squire be thanked for thy 
home-bringing !” 

And George knew precisely what graceful thing 
to say and what to do in each case of remembrance. 
Robert Pennington was completely satisfied with — 
the young man; he was proud of the object of his 
love and generosity. Everything had been arranged 
for his comfort in the most sumptuous style. It 
was evident that in thus publicly acknowledging 
him as his heir the Squire determined to do so to 
the utmost extent of honor and favor. And George 
was left in no doubt as to his position. After 
dinner, as the two men sat talking over the business 
relating to the break-up of the home in the Island, 
the elder one said plainly: 

“George, I have made you heir of Pennington. 
I have not taken this step without long considera- 
tion. I shall not alter my intentions for any light — 
reason. I intend you to have the fullest liberty. 
Your religious convictions, your matrimonial inten- 
tions, your political views, I shall not interfere with 
any further than as one man may advise another. 
Our opinions on these and other matters may differ, 
and for any matter of opinion I shall not change 
my intention regarding yourfuture. One vice may 
prove unpardonable in my sight: I mean gambling, 
either on the turf or at the table. You will easily 
find other things to interest you. The stables are 
full of horses, and I wish you to join the hunt, to 
take your share generously in all the athletic games 
which belong to your years and position. Here 
you will be second only to myself. In London you 
will be absolutely your own master.” 

“Then you wish me to reside partly in Lon- 
don?” 

“T believe in alternations of life, as long as a 
man is able to enjoy them. There comes a time, 
George, when we like our days of the same kind, 
when habit reconciles us to the loss of that capac- : 
ity for change and pleasure which youth enjoys ; 
but until then, city and country, drawing-room and 
hunting-field, enhance each other’s charms. They 
make the same antithesis as that transition from 
wish to fulfillment, and fulfillment to wish, which 
is the basis of so much of what we call happi- 
ness.” 
“ Dear uncle, you open a delightful vista to me.”’ 

“T hope so. But I am well aware men don’t 
live in such vistas without money. You will find 
at Longman’s, Leadenhall Street, £8,000 a year to 
your credit. That has always been the heir’s allow- 
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ance from the estate. No, do not thank me. I 

understand what you would say far better. I enjoy 

the giving more than you enjoy the gift. We are 
quits, George.”’ 

_ “JT will deserve your kindness ; that will be the 

best thanks.” 

“Precisely ; and I trust you. I trust you fully; 
trust your honor and integrity to the uttermost. I 
will listen to no evil words about you. Young men 
will do foolish things, and they will have enemies 
glad to repeat them. Unless you are your own 
accuser I will be deaf to all such reports.”’ 

“Tf accusation is deserved, I will be my own 
accuser.” | 

“ My dear George, those are wise words. Come 
to me in any strait. I love you, and, except in 
regard to the one vice J have specified, you will find 
me patient and generous. For a gambler I have no 
toleration ; every sin is possible to a man who can 
_ throw dice with the devil, and risk time and eter- 
nity upon the speed of a horse or the turn of a 
card.” 

He spoke with a stern passion, so entirely at 
variance with his usual manner that no answer 
seemed possible, and perhaps the emphatic silence 
which followed was the most forcible application of 
the words. 

George Pennington during the past weeks had 
made many plans for his future. His uncle’s let- 
ters had given him hopes of some permanent good : 
perhaps a pleasant government sinecure; perhaps 
a military commission equally desirable. He had 
even contemplated the study of law. He was pre- 
pared to take the first road through life that offered, 
and fight with all its difficulties. This splendor of 
opportunity, this largess of love and wealth and 
pleasure so freely offered! He had never imagined 
such good fortune, for the gifts of God put all our 
best dreams to shame. And George, in the midst 
of the luxurious comforts of his own apartments, 
surveyed his wonderful destiny with a heart full of 
the warmest gratitude. He acknowledged God the 
giver. He made the noblest resolutions for his 
future conduct. He fully intended to keep them. 
For the man wholly scoundrel or wholly angel 
dwells elsewhere than onearth. In humanity there 
is no such thing as a straight line or an unmixed 
color. 

The days and weeks that followed were full of 
content to both uncle and nephew. George was 
learning the extent of the estate, the names and 
qualities of the tenants, the value of every farm, 
the methods of agriculture, all the delightful rou- 
tine of husbandry without its cares and labors. 

The country was enchanting. His poetic nature 
realized its beauties. He carried in his heart the 
silence of wood and fell, and the sylvan charm of 
an outdoor life. In the autumn the Earl of Lons- 
dale filled his adjoining castle with guests, and the 
crack of guns and shouts of the hunters were heard 
among the stubble and in the young plantations all 
around. George was a speedy favorite. He ably 
filled the place in deld sports which his uncle had 
long vacated. 

Even the gentlemen spoke highly of him. Robert 
Pennington had thought deeply on all public sub- 
jects, and George had the art to clothe his uncle’s 
ideas in brilliant language. The earl himself lis- 
tened to the young fellow with half-shut eyes and 
grave reflections as to his political influence. For 
Lonsdale’s ideas of men were not haunted by time 
or death. He recognized them as whigs or tories. 
His sole conception of the universe was a political 
one. In the winter, when they were both in Lon- 
don, he resolved to see more of George Pennington. 
It might be to the interest of his party to secure so 
brilliant a thinker and speaker. In the meantime 


he watched him closely, for this nobleman was born. 


suspicious. If he heard the world praising any- 
thing or any one, he was always disposed to define 
the object of its idolatry as a humbug. 

At the beginning of the season George went to 
London. He had rooms in one of the most fashion- 
able streets, he had everything that money could 
purchase to make them suitable for a young ‘man 
of his pretensions. Even the proverbial skeleton 
was in his case promptly and kindly dismissed. For 
it must be admitted that the thought of the secret 
which Lord Penrith held was a shadow in his sun- 
shine. He had not. feared him while their paths 
ran so far apart. But now that they were likely to 
meet in the same drawing-rooms and sit at the same 
- tables, he was constantly asking himself how Pen- 

ith would act. : 

At the first dinner given by the Earlof Lons- 
dale the question was answered. Penrith was 
present, but the dinner was a large political one, 


and in the crowd George did not notice the friend 
who had once been so near to his soul. Perhaps 
it was fortunate, for the knowledge of his presence 
might have dashed the charming brilliancy of his 
conversation. As it was, Penrith listened with his 
old-time delight. He made haste to see him when 
the party rose, he clasped his hand with the linger- 
ing fervor of by-gone days, he drew him gently into 
the seclusion of a curtained embrasure, and said : 
“My dear George, I want to speak to you; to 
assure you—there was a piece of paper—you re- 
er I want you to feel as if it never had 
on : 
“‘T cannot feel that. Oh, my dear friend, I—” 
“Yes! yes! Put it out of your memory. With 
these words it dies out of mine. Upon my honor !” 
It is useless to say that George was much moved, 
really moved; that Penrith felt his emotion, that 
their silent handclasp was a bond which George 
knew Penrith would never break. Henceforward 
they were friends, not intimates perhaps, but con- 


scious of the fidelity of each other’s hearts, and 


ready at any hour to prove it. 

During the winter he published his poems. _Lit- 
erary fame brought him constant offers of literary 
employment. It was the day of Keepsakes and 
Albums and Souvenirs, and every separate one 
solicited a little gem for its pages. Squire Penning- 
ton laughed at all this adulation; perhaps he was 
also a little proud of it; but the old earl was angry 
and disappointed in his political protégé. 

‘‘ Nebulous brilliance,” he said tartly and scorn- 
fully ; “stuff that dreams are made of. I am dis- 
appointed. The young man lacks definite edge to 
his intellectual character.” 

In the midst of all this wealth of acclaim George 
lived for many weeks with a gay satisfaction which 
lacked nothing of completeness but the ability to 
bear it without weariness. For at length reaction 
began. The same forms of adulation grew tire- 
some. Thoughts uncalled for presented themselves. 
Conscience, which had not been troublesome, be- 
came imperative. He thought of all the noble 
resolves he had formed; they had been without 
substance and had vanished away. He thought of 
Kitty with a sense of remorse. He had sent her 
no token of his remembrance. Among so many 
fair women he had forgotten the claim which she 
had upon him—a claim which no spoken words could 
make more binding on his manhood. He thought, 
and with a singular persistence, of the strange being 
who had saved his life that night when he had been 
abandoned at the edge of the storm by Ruthie and 
Gale Clucas, who had become so familiar with him, 
and to whom he had so often opened out his whole 
soul. Plenty of promises to write had been given, 
but only at the very first had they been kept, and 
that in a most meager fashion. In the midst of the 
reckless dissipation into which he was gradually 
drifting, he had intervals of such reproachful re- 
flections ; but in the main he was becoming more 
and more thoughtless and self-indulgent. 

One Sabbath morning, when all the service bells 
of London were ringing, George sat by the fire 
listening to them. He was weary of himself. Life 
had a bad taste to him, he was half inclined to 
desert the trivial interests which were occupying 
his thoughts and time. The fact was, he had been 
losing money, and his extravagances were begin- 
ning to call upon him. He felt poor, he had a bill 
to meet, and did not. know where to get the neces- 
sary funds. His accounts was overdrawn. He 
was ashamed to ask his uncle’s help. He was only 
heir at will; the estate was unentailed ; he could not, 
therefore, discount his future. 

Into the midst of these unpleasant reveries 
entered Kellish. George leaped up with both hands 
outstretched. The love in the dark-seamed face, 
and the joy at his warm welcome, was such a real 
thing that it went straight to the young man’s 
heart. He threw his arm across the shoulder of 
his visitor and forced him into his own chair, “ the 


easiest of the lot, you may be sure,” he said with a 


laugh. “And when did you leave the Island ? 
And how did youfind me out? I’ve had breakfast, 
but I can eat again. Let us have breakfast together.” 

Kellish was overpowered by his enthusiasm. 
The tears shone through his bright glances. He 


suffered himself to be made much of, and watched. 


his gay, lovable host with an affection that went 
straight to the heart, as the sunshine goes to the 
root of a flower. 

The hours went by—they never counted them. 
They were talking of real things, of the loves and 
hatreds of the past, and of George’s expectations 
in the future. It was near midnight when’ Kellish 
spoke of leaving. “I was so hungry to be near 


you,” he said, “that I have. been hard to satisfy. 
Seeing you is not enough, though I have seen you 
every day.” 

“Seen me? Where?” 

“T have a room opposite here. It has been my 
whole life to watch you come in and out, to read 
your book and all that was said about it, to admire 
your riding in the Row, to follow you to the theater 
or the opera-house, where you were all the play 
and all the music to me.” 

“I am not worthy of so much love. 
Kellish, why do you give it to me?” 

“Can you tell me why you like De Burg and 
dislike Martelle? The beginnings of liking and 
disliking are generally as simple as the opening of 
a door. I had a hard fate when I was young. I 
was abroad for more than twenty years; when I 
came back I was forgotten. All I had cared for 
were dead to me. 
spoke, I was wretched and despairing. Your sweet 
courtesy, your bright face, your actual care for my 
life, were an incredible comfort and hope. Every 
soul must love something. I had had nothing but 
memories to love for so long that I was starved. 
Do you comprehend then what I made of you ?” 

“You are a very good fellow, and I have had 
far more real pleasure talking with you than ever 
I had among the laughing and dancing crowds I 
have lately frequented. Do not desert me any 


Mr. 


more. I need some one older than myself, some 
one I can trust. Be my friend, then, my true 
friend.” 


“That I promised long ago. _ If I could only do 
anything for you! but you are so rich, so prosper- 
ous, so happy! 
love ?” | 

“You are mistaken. I am this night very 
unhappy. Iam so poor that I do not know how 
to meet a bill that must be paid to-morrow.” 

“If a thousand pounds would be of service, take 
them, and give me the greatest pleasure I can 
have.” 

George looked at the man with utter amaze- 
ment. He had his wallet in his hand, and was 
counting out the amount in £100 bills. 

“Do not disappoint me. I have no use for the 
money, unless it can be of use to you.” 

“Mr. Kellish, it will bea godsend to me. 
pay you—” 

“T will not lend it. You must take it as a gift, 
or not at all. I do not want to become a bore to 
you, and I should do so if my face were only a 
reminder of a debt. Come, now, take it! You 
can make me so happy !” 

“Thank you.” 

“Thank you, Captain.” 

There was a moment’s silence, but George gave 
his friend as he took the notes a glance full of 
truth and kindness, and Kellish, to relieve the 
consciousness of both, lifted an old Roman coin 
that had been used as a whist-counter, and began 
to talk about it : 


I will 


“Titus, eh? Not a bad fellow for the world he ~ 


lived in—a different world from this.” 

“Yes, indeed! I had a fancy once for old coins. 
They are not worth much in the way of meeting a 
bill.” 

“No, you can’t buy bread and beef with them; 
but this half-obliterated image of the old Roman is 
a kind of wizard. Look at it: the centuries collapse, 
England is a green waste, and up springs the 
triumphal arch! I can see the conqueror and the 
captives passing through it. I can hear the shouts 
of the populace making a Roman holiday—but there 
are the midnight clocks! I must go now. I hope 
I have not wearied you.” 

“You have been a great deliverarice, a true 
friend to me. Come soon again. I cannot thank 
you as I wish to now.” | 

He smiled an answer, and closed the door softly 
behind him as he went away. But his heart was 
in a tempest of fear. “He is in danger, he is in 
danger! I must get nearer, nearer, nearer to him! 
If I spend all I have, I must buy the right to be 
at his side! I must! I must!” Muttering such 
frantic words, he crossed the street, and admitted 
himself to the house in which he lodged. The room 
in it which he called his own was a good- room, 
well furnished, but desolate and uncared-for. He 
was unconscious of its discomfort. He had but 
one care: the danger of the son he loved better than 
his own life. He lit no light, but sank into a chair 
and covered his face. 


he was silent, but God heard the agonizing cry of 
Unto the 
Redeemer of men, 


his heart: “‘ The sins of the fathers! 
third and fourth generation! 
let me alone bear the burden! ” 


On that night when we first 


What is there left to give but. 


Man would have said that. 


| 
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A FREE LANCE. 


‘Biss possessing a sense of the fitness of things 
is as much of a blessing to the world as one 
who possesses the gift of expression jin art, litera- 
ture, or music. A lack of this sense causes blunders, 
annoyances, mortifications, and a host of minor 
social evils. ‘This sense is the foundation of that 
indispensable gift of tact, which often makes 

a commonplace person a social success. A sense 
of the fitness of things prevents a man from 
offending the meanest person who approaches him ; 
it saves him social friction. He never expects the 
culture of the schools from the man who cannot 
sign his own name ; he does not criticise Stedman 
by the same rules he applies to Howells ; Bouguereau 
by the same laws he applies to Corot, nor Powers 
by Barye methods. He does not expect the man 
of quick impulses, active imaginations, to meet him 
with the restraint of manner or of speech that 
the man of cool, calculating temperament presents 
to the world. To the man who has this fine sense, 
individuals are what color, form, light, atmosphere, 
perspective are to the artist, and contribute as largely 
to his development, his success; he uses each man 
to make a perfect whole. The artist knows that 
color without all that goes to give it focus would 
never make a picture; and so the individual who 
has this sense recognizes that it takes all kinds of 
men to make a world that is not one-sided. 

Nowhere is this sense of the fitness of things 
more valuable than in the business world; and 
the business world permeates every exchange of 
commodities, whether of potatoes and money, of 
pulpit eloquence and salary, of a statue and the 
buyer’s value, of a manuscript and its price. The 
activities of life are based on commercial exchange 
of muscles or brains, and their equivalent in 
money. The few who never enter into commer- 
cial relations with the world pay the penalty of 
living in an isolated sphere, and are out of sympathy 
with the mass of men, because there is but slight 
connection of vital interests on the level that tests 
character; on the level that shows the bases on 
which the mass of individuals live. 

_A sense of the fitness of things would save 
people from undignified positions; would save the 
necessity of plain speaking ; would save to countless 
victims hours of annoyance; would prevent weak 
yielding when common sense shows the justice of 
firmness. 

People who would scorn the thought of soliciting 


_ money because they needed it, do not hesitate to 


ask the world, because of their need, to accept 
The impor- 
tant thing to the world is not the worker’s need, 
but the worker’s ability to give what the world 
needs. It hinders the success of hundreds of 
workers, this determination to estimate their value 
by their need. | 

What difference does it make to the editor 
whether the writer of an article is the main support 
of a large family, or is a cripple who cannot earn 


_/ his living in any other way than by his pen? It 


may wring his heart as a man, but should not 
weigh a feather’s weight in his judgment as an 
editor. What he chooses to give as charity from 
his own income to a brother in need is for none to 
question, but in administrating the business which 
is more or less the source of that income, he has no 
right to consider the individual ; it is the individual’s 
work alone that can have a value for the editor. No 
one who possesses the least sense of the fitness of 
things will ever violate the social, the moral code, 
by putting either personal needs or personal rela- 
tions before the work for which a price is asked. 
The moment an exchange, or possible exchange, 
of commodities enters into consideration between 
two persons, that moment the relation is commer- 
cial and ceases, or should cease, to be personal. 


Much of the friction in the business world would 


disappear if people could only see how undignified, 
how paltry, a tender of service, for which money is” 
to be paid, is when the applicant dickers with the 


possible buyer on any other than a purely commer- 
cial basis. | i 

The business world, to be in a healthy condition, 
should know neither sex, color, race, nor previous 
condition of servitude of any person offering 
wares, whether the fruit of muscles or of brains, 

Always the work, not the worker, should be 
found in the market. So far as in him lies, each 
worker, to accomplish his work independent of its 
commercial value, must be spurred to it by love, 
not by necessity ; this would make an ideal world, 
where there would be masters of skill but none of 
service, where every worker gave free expression 
to the trinity of his own nature—head, hand, 
heart; looking into the face of God as freeman, 
neither bound to any man by chains of money or of 
influence, nor to the world by the chains of his own 
needs. This ideal is not beyond the individual 
worker, if he have a sense of what is fit, what is 
right ; he will offer his work always, not his personal 
needs, for consideration; he will not traffic in a 
beggar’s market. | 


INCOME AND OUTGO. 


By JANE ALDEN. | 


OTHING is more difficult to define than the line 
which separates poverty from riches. Wealth is 
a relative term, and expresses the adequacy of means 
to ends, the financial ability to gratify wants. Mr. 
Micawber formulated the distinction with admira- 
ble clearness and brevity : “Income, 20/.; expenses, 
191. 19s. 6d.: result, happiness. Income, 20J.; ex- 
penses, 20/. 6d.: result, misery.” If wealth is the 
due proportion between means and ends, it would 
seem a simple statement that an increase of quo- 
tient may be obtained by decreasing the divisor as 
well as by increasing thedividend. Yet the failure 
to grasp and act upon this self-evident proposition 
is every day wrecking homes and character. 

The scale of living is too often settled, not by the 
amount of income, but by the wants and tastes of 
the owner of the income, who is sorely tried at 
the end of the year to make both sides of the ledger 
balance. This is less true of people with invested 
capital and people with salaries than of those whose 
funds come to them in irregular quantities. Pro- 
fessional men, especially in New York, are apt to 
spend their earnings as freely as though they rep- 
resented the interest on a corresponding amount of 
capital, and the result is the sudden plunge from 
affluence to poverty when the earning power is dis- 
abled. 

The effect of the money pressure on the quality 
of work can hardly be adequately enforced. We 
see around us hundreds of cases where aspiration is 
made to wait on appetite. High living and plain 
thinking go hand-in-hand. Science, the arts, and 
literature all suffer from this money mania. Au- 
thors are constantly issuing articles below their own 
standard of merit to meet the demands, not of 


necessity, but of luxury. They are prone todefend 


these productions, which are popularly termed “ pot- 
boilers,” by referring to the unquestioned fact that 
the best work in the world has been done for money, 
and that Rafael’s Madonnas and Shakespeare’s 
plays were bought and sold like common merchan- 
dise. All this is quite true; but the difference is 
world-wide between being paid for doing one’s best 
and doing one’s second best for the sake of being 
paid. Browning has set this forth with his usual 
force and subtlety in his poem of “ Andrea del 
Sarto,” where the painter reproaches his wife that 
her demands for money have~nade him false to his 
art. 


‘God and the glory ! never care 

The present by the future, what is that ? 
Life for fame, side by side with Agnols 
Rafael is waiting—up to God all ieee 4 

I might have done it for you: so it seems.” 


The extravagance of woman has pointed the text 
of innumerable homilies. The comments on its effects 
have been generally just, the analysis of its causes 
generally mistaken. Many men have been finan- 


* Had the mouth there a: 
or gain. 


cially embarrassed by the lavish expenditure of their 
wives; but in the vast majority of instances the 
wives have been ignorant of the circumstances. 


‘| been 


The husband who prefers to make a secret of his 
financial condition has no right to complain if his 
wife involves him in debt. 

The neglect in the business education of woman 
frequently begins with her early youth. A girlcan 
no more learn business habits without money than | 
she can learn to swim without water. Every young 
woman should have a certain amount absolutely in 
her own control. The mother who prefers to keep 
her daughter at home should pay her for transact- 
ing domestic’ duties, as regularly as a father would | 
pay his son whom he took into his store or office as 
clerk. The money she has earned that girl should 
be allowed to spend with as little criticism as possi- 
ble ; but a deficit should never be made up, a credit 
should never be advanced, and a bill should never 
be permitted. | | 

The cash system is the solution of the problem of 
domestic economy. It sets at rest forever the idea 
that perhaps at the end of the month two and two 
may make five, and it compels the buyer to estimate 
the exact value of the thing bought. Two young 
men were once looking at the moon, and estimating — 
its apparent size. One said it looked as small as a 
silver dollar. “I tell you,” said the other impecuni- 
ous youth, “a dollar looks bigger to me than any 
moon that ever shone!” If we hold the dollar near 
enough to the eye, it will shut out a good many 
“moons.” 

As a part of the cash system, a regular appropri- 
ation should be made for housekeeping, not as an 
allowance from husband to wife, but as a suitable 
amount decided upon by mutual consultation; and 
this again should be subdivided by the wife into the 
departments of “dress,” “table,” “service,” etc. 
This system requires, it is true, endless and cease- 
less attention to details on the part of the mistress 
of the house, but should she not be willing to give 
that attention to housekeeping, if she can thereby 
raise it from a shiftless shuffle of waste and dis- 
comfort to an orderly business ? 

If there is one lesson which is more dwelt upon 
than any other by modern science, it is the impor- 
tance of the infinitely little. Primitive peoples trem 
bled before the huge monsters of the forest and the 
jungle. The dread of the civilized races to-day is 
the bacillus, the tiny germ that floats in the air we 
breathe and the water we drink. Scientific methods 
tend equally to the untiring scrutiny of the smallest 
facts. Darwin remarks simply that, after studying 
the habits of worms for five years, he permitted 
himself to make a few generalizations. The school- 
books have made us all familiar with the story of 
the dervish who met a group of men looking for a 


camel. ‘Was your camel blind in one eye?” he 
asks. “Yes,” reply the men eagerly. ‘“ Was he 
lame in the left hind foot?” “Yes! Yes!” 


“ And were two teeth out on the right side of his 
mouth ?” ‘Tell us then quickly where he is, that 
we may find him.” “I have never seen your 
beast,” coolly responds the dervish, and then, in 
answer to the indignant skepticism of the seekers, 
he relates the sources of his information: the 
crookedness of the path, betraying the fact that it 
had recently been trodden by some blind animal ; — 
every fourth footprint lighter than its fellows, 
marking the lameness; the grass eaten on one side 
of the path only, and with significant gaps ; out of 
such trifles as these had the observant philosopher 
constructed this missing camel. 

The methods of the Oriental naturalist—the 
scrutiny of trifles, the appreciation of the dignity 
of details—elevate domestic economies at once into 
a science not beneath the attention of the greatest: 
minds. They would enable a woman to speak to 
the public, if she cared to do so, with the authority 
of a specialist. What a contribution to science 
might be made by the mother who studied her 
baby during the first five years of its life with the 
closeness of observation which Darwir devoted to 
the worms! What a chapter might be added to — 
the world’s information on social economies by the 
woman who should set in lucid order the facts 
gleaned in a life of housekeeping, if her eye had 
ined like that of the dervish to trace cause 
and effect ! 

But the question is, How is she to get the neces- 
sary perspective of leisure? The seekers of the 
camel were too eagerly bent on pursuit to observe 
the path. The dervish was a stroller. Darwin 
had ‘a purse at leisure from itself,’ which enabled 
him to devote his daysto calm inquiry. A mother 
who has sat up all night with a teething baby is 
not in the best frame of mind to note with scientific _ 
exactness the significance of its cry, nor whether the 
labial or the sibilant sound precedes in its infant 
utterance. The hostess who sends out in reckless 
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haste for cake and ice-cream on the arrival of 
unexpected guests is not in the mood to study the 
laws of supply and demand. How can the doer be 
also the seer? How can the mistress of a house 
be wife, mother, hostess, educator, visitor, and still 
have time or strength for culture or self-expression? 

That is exactly the question, and it brings us 
back to our original theme of income and outgo in 
_ its subtlest form. There is no problem which a 
woman should work out more exactly or more 
conscientiously than this, of how she can expend 
her often too slender income of vitality to the best 
advantage, and without trenching upon the capital 
of her constitution. It would be idle to attempt 
any wholesale solution of a problem whose terms 
vary in every case, but the main point is that it 
should be solved intelligently and deliberately 
instead of being left to chance, so that the unneces- 
sary things of life crowd out the necessary, 
and the vital and pressing duties find both man 
and woman without ability, financial, material, or 
mental, to perform them. 


“Suffering or doing, to be weak is miserable !” 


FOR MISTRESS AND MAID. 


ie is a well-understood fact that very much more 
is done for the social well-being of women serv- 
ants in England than in this country. There may 
be reasons why the methods there would not be 
found effective with us. Surely no harm could fol- 
low the organization of a society similar to one in 
London, not yet two years old, which gives prizes 
to domestics who live in one family over five years; 
- medals which give the wearer a position of honor 
among her craft. Several medals are given for 
differing lengths of service. The ladies who organ- 
ized this society think that much good has been 
accomplished, as the sections in which the organiza- 
tions flourish are discovering an ambition among 
the better class of servants to win a medal. An 
educational work has grown out of this, the servants 
being encouraged to use their evenings to a definite 
end. A saving organization has also grown out of 
the work, which is making tremendous strides. A 
sentiment against useless expenditures is aroused 
among the servants connected with the same circle, 
and the social opportunities that are a part of the 
work develop true dignity of attitude toward service 
as a trade or means of support. Mistresses and 
maids are brought together in a new relation ; they 
see another side of each other’s character; there 
has resulted a new respect for the worker and the 
work. Certain training has been giyen that in- 
creases the value of the servant, and competition 
has developed new excellencies; it is found that 
there is an honest rivalry to excel in certain lines. 
It seems feasible to apply these methods to small 
communities in this country. The servants pay 
dues somewhat on the basis of the Working Girls’ 

Clubs. | 
Another department of the work is a branch 
started among the married women. The ladies 
found that the servants suffered from the lack of 
training in their own homes, and resolved to organ- 
ize a branch for young mothers. The women are 
associates of the domestics’ organization, and are 
eligible to all its opportunities. They sign the fol- 
lowing card: 
CarD OF MEMBERSHIP FOR MARRIED ASSOCIATES. 
I desire to aim at keeping the Rules on this Card. 


1. To begin and end each day with prayer. 

2. To endeavor to lead a life of temperance, truthful- 
ness, and purity. 

3. To guard my tongue from all scandalous and 
conversation. 

4. If children are given me, to endeavor to bring 
_ them up for God’s service. To do all in my power to 

guard them from contact with evil, and from hearing 
improper conversation. To prevent them from reading 
bad books and papers. 

5. To endeavor to learn all that will conduce to keep 
my husband, my children, and myself in cleanliness, 
comfort, and good health, and that will enable me best 
to nurse them in case of sickness. 7 

6. To remember the sacredness of marriage, and ever 
to try to make home a bright place for my husband and 
enildren. 


It is found that the social opportunities quicken 
the faculties, and that a certain rivalry is developed 
among the mothers to outshine each other in cer- 
tain directions. Monthly meetings are held at the 
homes of members, and a tea-drinking which in- 
cludes the children is held once a month. To those 
who appreciate the monotony of the life of the wife 
of a workingman, a slight conception of what this 


social opportunity is to those who have aspirations 
above beer-cans comes. 

It is only the ounce of prevention that prevents 
the need of the pound of cure. 

A fraction of the sum spent in maintaining hos- 
pitals, homes for the destitute, reformatories, and 
the like, would support thousands of these organiza- 
tions. They would require no more time in man- 
agement or in raising funds than is spent on these 
charitable institutions. 

“‘So-and-so has left twenty-five thousand dollars 
for the Home for Incurables,” was said in the 
presence of some ladies interested in starting a free 
kindergarten. 

“Oh, dear! why did he not give half of it to the 
curables? it would go so much further,” was a 
bright woman’s response. 

An organization that endeavored to raise the 
standards of morals and intelligence among domes- 
tic servants would go far toward settling the servant 
question in many communities. 


THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. M. D. WELLCOME. . 


| ts is always a pleasure in the early springtime to 


find the hardy plants springing up and the shrubs 
putting forth their leaves without our labor ata 
season when the garden would be otherwise bare. 
The hardy daphne is clothed with myriads of 
flowers, with not a leaf except at the tips of the 
branches, when only the pansy and snowdrop are in 
bloom. This is a very desirable shrub, attractive 
in every stage; first the flowers, then the pretty 
leaves, and in August and September gay with its 
red berries. | 

The hyacinths are followed by the beautiful 
narcissus in its varied forms of beauty, the golden 
jonquils, and the tulips which make the garden 
gorgeous for weeks with their bright hues; yet not 
all bright, for we have pure white, and rose in selfs 
and with delicate pencilings very lovely. Those 
who fail to plant liberally of these hardy bulbs miss 
one of the brightest and most attractive features of 
spring. 7 

The lilies are springing up at intervals, and will 
reveal their beauty and sweetness, if wisely chosen, 
until October. The hardy roses begin in April to 
show their leaf-buds, and in early summer will dis- 
play their charms. A bed of roses is an important 
feature of the hardy flowers, and what a great 
variety is afforded in the Remontant, the Bourbon, 
the hybrid teas, the polyantha, and the moss roses ; 
the climbers, too ! 

Nor must we forget the clematis, among the most 
valuable of all climbers. They bloom in the spring, 
in the summer, and in the autumn, and how beauti- 
ful they are! Marie Boisselot bears a large, pure 
white flower, very fine; Mrs. Moore, white barred 
with mauve ; Madame Thibaut, white with a broad 
band of rose ; Grandiflora, magnificent, free bloomer, 
mauve marbled and veined with white, large six 
and seven petaled flower ; Prince of Wales, a deep 
rich purple, with red bars down the center of each 
petal; Princess Beatrice, amaranth purple, her 
broad overlapping petals of great substance from 
six to eight inches in diameter, frilled edges. These 
belong to the summer and autumn blooming class, 
flowering on shoots of the same year’s yrowth. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh, best double white, 
very fragrant, belongs to the spring and early 
summer bloomers from the wood of the previous 
summer’s growth. Others of this class especially 
fine are these: John Gould Veitch, a double blue, 
large size; Maiden’s Blush, large  eight-petaled 
flower, delicate rose color, with creamy-white center ; 
The Queen, a delicate lavender; the President, rich 
purple; Proteus, double purple. 

To train by a fence or a wall or a treilis, or 
over an arbor, the clematis is admirable, being a 
rapid grower and free bloomer. Honeysuckles 
afford a pleasing variety, and Halliana is one of the 
best. It will grow ten to fifteen feet in a season, is 
handsome in foliage, very branching, and bears its 
clusters of white flowers, changing to buff, per- 
petually, in great profusion. Among the hardy 
shrubs the spireas are important, coming into bloom 
in May and the latest in July. S. Thurnbergii, with 
its yellowish-green lanceolate foliage, which takes on 
the most lovely tints in autumn, bears its small 
white flowers in profusion in May; S. Tomentosa, 
its tufts of pink flowers in July; Van Houtii, one 
of the very best of this class, and of recent intro- 
duction, blooms in masses of pure white blossoms 
the last of May and first of June. 

Rhododendrons are among the handsomest of 


hardy shrubs; the smooth, glossy, green foliage is 
an attraction amid the snow, and when in June the 
great clusters of blossoms are added, it “is a thing 
of joy forever.” 

Having had these noble plants ten or more years, 
I know there are hardy varieties. They are in 
colors of white, rosy-crimson, light rose, scarlet, 
cherry, red, and shades of purple. Minnie is white 
with yellow eye; Blondum, yellow and white; _ 
Bertie Parsons, lilac-blush; General Grant, rosy- 
scarlet ; Album elegans, very large white; Purpu- 
ream elegans, fine rose. 


WITH GILDING AND PAPER AND TASTE. 
By J. K. Lupuum. 


SIMPLE four-fold clothes-horse ; Chinese wall 

paper of different designs and shades of color- 
ing, say two yards of pale blue with white or gold 
figures, two yards of red with the queer grades of 
color in these papers, and two yards each of any 
other colors preferred. Of course, if the two yards 
are not long enough for the height of the frame 
one can easily get longer pieces. Each of these 
pieces is to be fastened with glue or mucilage just 
on the edge of the frame, so that there are no 
wrinkles ; then the edges of the wood gilded with 
the bottled gilding that comes at such a low price. 
The back of the screen thus made can be covered 
with plain paper of any neat color, and one 
will have as pretty a screen as could be desired 
at a figure so low as to come within the reach 
of almost any purse. And we all know what 
a dainty corner may be made with a screen and 
an easy chair, or a table with flowers or books. 
And corners are the making of a room ! 


And I saw one of the round umbrella stands so 
much used, especially for cottages, and what do you 
imagine it was made of? A simple high round - 
earthen jar, bought at a pottery for a trifle, cov- 
ered with dark red paint, and tasteful scrap pictures 
fastened on, the whole afterward varnished. It 
may sound cheap, but it was a dainty thing, and 
proved that taste can do what the lack of money 
must otherwise deprive one of. 

And in that same cottage was a corner made 
very pretty with a tiny stand draped with a scarf, 
holding a large common plaster image completely 
hidden by a coat of the gilding that transformed it 
into something quite unoffending to the eye of taste. 

And a chair that had once been an old-fashioned 
dining-room chair, cut low down and covered, after 
being stuffed, with crazy patchwork done in silk 
and velvet, completely hiding the frame as it came 
down over the legs, with a deep, heavy red fringe 
around the bottom, and a “tidy” of the same 
material made the right shape for the back, and 
also edged with a fringe less heavy and deep. It 
was a charming thing, and filled a corner that 
needed just that! 


PICKED UP. 


An ingrowing nail is a most painful though not 
dangerous affection. It is quite sufficient to lame 
one, and to cause much suffering, situated, as it 
usually is, on the great toe. A speedy attempt 
must be made to cure it. The nail should be 
scraped thin in the center by means of a small 
piece of glass; afterwards it will be found pussible 
to raise, by gentle pressure, the ingrown portion ; 
under it should be placed a portion of carbolized 
cotton. This should be changed twice a day, and 
only a slipper or soft sboe worn, until it is quite 
healed. When paring the toe-nails, it is best to cut 
them right across. All sorts of troubles accrue to ~ 
the feet from the habit of wearing badly fitting 
boots or shoes. 


“I’m bound to have sunshine in my house,” said 
a bright-faced, cheery-voiced West Philadelphia 
matron. ‘I mean the sunshine that comes from a 
happy disposition. Many a child goes astray, not 
because there is a want of prayers or virtue at 
home, but simply because home lacks sunshine. A 
child needs smiles as much as flowers need sun- 
beams. Children look beyond the present moment, 
though many of us think that they don’t. Ifa 
thing pleases they are apt to see it. If home is the 
place where faces are sour and voices harsh and 
fault-finding in the ascendant, they will spend as 
many hours as possible elsewhere. The greatstudy 
of my life is to make my husband and children 
happy. Come out to my house some day, Mr. 
Reporter, and see if it isn’t so.” 


i 
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Our Younc FoLks. 


BESIDE OUR TRUNKS. 


wean of our young readers are even now 

planning delightful visits to the country. 
They have talked about the coming pleasures so 
enthusiastically that the companions who have no 
relatives or friends in the country to visit feel that 
things are not divided fairly in this world. In 
all the planning and talking, have you thought at 
all whether the people whom you are to visit are as 
anxious to have the time pass as you are? Have 
previous visits given them cause to dread the time 
of return? A number of puzzled wrinkles are 
called up by that question, and silent questions, 
‘What does that mean?” are almost heard. It 
means: “ Have you made your past visits so agree- 
able that the host and hostess, and all the chil- 
dren, find a year a long time to wait for your re- 
turn ?” 

I remember a boy who used to visit an uncle where, 
the moment he entered the gate, the dog would 
get off the door-mat and leave at once for the barn. 
He was a stranger in his own home from the 
moment that boy’s voice was heard in the morning 
until he went to bed at night. The hens found 
their little families moved inside the hen-yard, 
where there was not a blade of grass, because the 
high fence kept out intruders. They could see no 
protection, for the Indian meal and cracked corn 
disappeared down the throats of the grown-up 
inhabitants of the hen-yard, who had no sense of 
responsibility for a family whose mother was shut 
behind bars; but she had her revenge when that 
boy’s voice was heard, for every hen and rooster 
disappeared from sight. The moment be appeared 
there rained a shower of stones. The horse and 
cow huddled in the most remote corner of the field, 
but it was but slight protection, for the boy would 
chase them if the hired man was not kept as a 
body-guard. When the family were notified of his 
coming, the handsome rowboat, kept for pleasure 
excursions, was fastened in the boat-house to remain 
hanging from the roof until the boy returned home. 
The summer of his first visit he persisted in using 
it for fishing—though another boat was put at his 
service—and leaving it with dead fish, clam shells, 
and dirty water in the bottom. He was deeply 
attached to his uncle, and at the first breath of 
warm weather he began teasing to go home with 
him ; yet, the moment he came on the place, peace 
and comfort left it. ‘“ Where is Sammy ?” was the 
anxious question every moment he was out of sight. 
He never, or rarely, was in time for meals, and 
never in a presentable condition. He increased the 
work of servants until his coming always meant a 
readjustment of work among them till he disap- 
peared homeward. He invaded the grounds of 
neighbors until we found that a policeman would 
have been a blessing, as a policeman appeared to 
be the one being capable of keeping him in 
order. | ‘ 

There is one way to make yourself a welcome 
guest. Fit yourself into the family life; appear 
promptly at meals; keep yourself in order at all 
times ; ask as little assistance as possible from either 
the family or the servants; make no comments on 
foods, and eat what is placed before you. If ona 
farm, remember that because fruit is out-of-doors 
that does not mean it is valueless. To the farmer 
fruit is a source of income. 

Try to make yourself useful, and, above all things, 
if there are children in the family who have duties 
to perform, do not be a source of temptation to 
them to neglect their work. If you want them to 
get through quickly. help them; it is cowardly 
to expose them to temptation to further your own 
pleasures. Remember, to be an acceptable visitor 
you must share your pleasures with your enter- 
tainers. Under no conditions do we reveal our 


training and our nature so openly as when we are 
guests; nowhere can we give more pleasure or 
inflict more annoyance by our manners than in the 
house of our friend. | 


THE AMEN PARLOR. 


By CarouineE B. LEROw. 
nothing—er—irreverent in it, is 


there?” queried Alice Morgan. Mary All- | 


ston looked at her in surprise. 

“Why, I never thought of such a thing!’ she 
said, in surprise. 

“Nor I,” added, simultaneously, the other two 
girls, Nora Ellis and Emily Niles. | 

“TI didn’t at first,” replied Alice, looking some- 
what relieved, “and if none of you did, I think we 
might risk it.” | 

“<Amen’ means, literally, ‘so be it,’ doesn’t it ?” 
asked one of the group. 7 

“Yes, and there can’t possibly be any harm in 
that,” was the reply of Mary Allston. ‘I’m going 
to print our names on a large card, the first names 
in one line and the surnames under them, with the 
initials in red ink, so that the A M E N will 
stand out as plainly as possible. Isn’t it queer that 
all our names together have only those two in- 
itials ?” 

‘* We might have that Latin motto, ‘ Laboare est 
orare, written over it,” suggested Emily Niles. 
“That would make the Amen all right, and very 
appropriate.” 

‘‘And tend to keep our courage up,” laughed 
another. ‘ We can’t help getting tired sometimes 
if we do all we’ve planned for, and it will comfort 
us to be reminded occasionally that ‘ Labor is wor- 
ship,’ whether we're tired or not.” | 

“ There’s one thing stranger than our united 
initials,” said Nora Ellis, “and that is that we four 
poor girls should have happened to draw lots for 
the same room this term.” | 

“‘ And there’s another funny thing,” added Mary 
Allston: “that every one of us should know how 
to do things—some things, anyway.” 

“Well, that’s just because we are poor,” com- 
mented another. *‘ We’ve had to dothings. Why, 
I used to wipe dishes when I had to stand in a 
chair to reach them.” 

“Only think of it!” Alice Morgan exclaimed ; 
“that new girl from Alabama who came last week 
was crying yesterday morning because she could 
not even do up her hair. Her mother used to do 
it for her, and that’s why she’s looked so like a 
perfect fright ever since she came.” 

“That gives me an idea,” softly murmured 
Mary Allston. ‘“ Perhaps she would let me do it 
for her.” 

For a long time the quartette of girls discussed, 
with much animation, the plans which they had 
been maturing for a day or two, and which the 
next morning took definite form in this announce- 
ment, tacked upon the bulletin board in the main 
hall of the school : 

“Students will please apply at the Amen Parlor 
for particulars concerning the Colby College Mu- 
tual Assistance Society.” 

There was no lack of excitement over the little 
notice. At the close of the first morning recitation 
the Amen Parlor was besieged. “What in the 
world is it? Do tell us what you propose to do! 
What does it all mean?” were the questions asked, 
in varied tones of voice and still more varied forms 
of phraseology, of the inmates of the parlor. 

“You see, girls, it’s just this way,” explained 
Alice Morgan, mounting upon the center-table in 
order to be better heard by the excited and noisy 
group, all talking together. ‘“ We every one of us 
want to contribute towards the fund that’s being 
raised to send Miss Ferguson as missionary to 
India, and not one among us is able to do it unless 
we can earn—some—money.” 

“ Karn some money!” was echoed and re-echoed 
among the girls. It had an odd sound to many of 
them, daughters of wealthy families as the major- 
ity of them were, familiar enough with money, but 
to whom the earning of money was a most mysteri- 
ous process. 

“These slips,” continued the speaker, “ will in- 
form you what we can do, and at what very rea- 
sonable prices. Any one can take one who is 
interested in the object of the Society,” and she 
handed around a number of small sheets of paper, 
finding, however, that not half enough had been 
provided for the demand. These read as follows: 

“‘ The Colby College Mutual Assistance Society 


is prepared to perform the following services at 
the prices named below : 


Beds made, ——- - 65 ets. each. 
Stockings darned, - 5 “ a@ pair. 
Shoes blacked, - 
Clothes brushed, - “ each piece. 
Rooms dusted, - 

Lectures copied, - 5 “ for 2 pp. 


Letters written from dictation; price ac- 


cording to length. 
Hair dressed, _ - 5 ets.” 

The last item seemed somehow to destroy the 
logical sequence of the list, which was intended to 
lead up in suggestiveness from material to intellect- 
ual wants; but it had been hastily added after the 
announcement made by Alice Morgan concerning 
“the girl from Alabama.” 

“It’s just a splendid idea!” one of the group 
enthusiastically exclaimed.. “ My shoe-buttons are 
always hanging by the eyelids, and to have some 
one here, just as if I were at home, to sew them on 
for me ”—and she left the sentence unfinished, as if 
her gratitude was beyond all words. 3 

‘“‘And if there’s anything I just hate to do,” 
remarked another, “it’s to make my bed, and now 
—let’s see—seven days—for thirty-five cents— 
only think! I never need to touch it,” and she 
ae about as much as the limited space would 

low. 
_“ Will you copy out lecture notes that have been 
left over for months and months and months?” 


inquired one of the girls, lugubriously. 


“Oh, yes.” 

“ But how in the world will you get time ?” 

“We will make time,” was the answer, “and as 
time is money, you see we'll get rich in one way if 
not in another.” 

“Somebody,” remarked a voice near by—“ some- 
body says that the busiest people always have the 
most time. We shall have a chance to test it in the 
Amen Parlor.” 

“Because busy people don’t waste any of the 
minutes, and plan how to use them all to advantage,” 
explained Emily Niles, smiling. We Amen girls 
will have just as much time as ever to play lawn- 
tennis—see if we don’t.” 

“Tt must be so queer to earn money!” some one 
murmured, looking intently at the sheet in her 
hand. “I'd just like to try it. Have any of you 
Amen girls any objection to the rest of us going 
into the business?” she inquired, raising her voice. 

There was a chorus of exclamations. “It wouldn’t 
be fair !” 

“ But what can you do?” came as a solo from one 
of the girls. ‘You hate to sew on buttons, and 
when you've made your bed it looks like—like—I 
don’t know what it looks like,” she concluded, in 
despair of finding a simile. 

“Oh, there’s lot of things besides beds and but- 

tons,” was the reply. “For one thing, I might— 
you just wait and see. Wouldn’t it be grand to 
earn ourselves the money we’re getting for Miss 
Ferguson, as the Amen girls are going to do? I 
should feel that I was giving something then, sure 
enough.” 
- The scheme originating in the Amen Parlor 
was the little leaven leavening the whole lump, and 
within the next ten days all sorts of announcements 
were tacked up on different doors—some which 
‘meant business,” and some “just for fun,” all of 
which made mirth enough for the light-hearted girls 
of Colby College. It had been agreed that notice 
should be given of what was wanted, as well as of 
what could be supplied, and that thereby there might 
be a still broader diffusion of the “ mutual assist- 
ance.” Announcements like the following occa- 
sionally appeared on the bulletin board : 

“ Wanted—Subjects for an essay. A liberal sum 
will be paid for the accepted subject. Please call 
at Room No. 21 between 2 and 3 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday of this week.” 

““Wanted—An agreeable companion for Sunday 
afternoon walks; one who will exert herself to be 
entertaining. Must have a sweet voice. Liberal 
compensation paid.” | 

Wanted—Good advice concerning the election 
of studies for next term. Only those who have had 
experience need offer it. References required.” 

At other times certain notices of another style 
would appear: 

“ A student lamp to let. Ten centsanight. Can | 
be seen in Room 2.” 

“For sale—Two fine milkweed balls, nearly new; 
also a collection of pressed maiden-hair ferns. Ap- 
ply at Room No. 18.” 


“ Fine printing done at Boffin’s Bower. Names 


exquisitely printed on cards and note-books in Old 
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English or German Text. Colored inks if desired. 
Specimens shown on application.” 

“ Students deficient in the conjugation of English, 
Latin, French, or German verbs ean be faithfully 
coached by A. N. H., Room No. 11. Excellent 
references furnished by Professor Tyler.” 

Life acquired a new interest at Colby College. 
Business flowed in upon the occupants of the Amen 
Parlor, and if they did not have quite as much 
time for lawn-tennis as they would have liked, they 
enjoyed it all the more when they did play. A 
nice little sum was realized by each one of them 
before the close of the term. It had been agreed 
that every penny earned in any way by anybody 
should be paid into what was called the “ Ferguson 
Fund.” The devoted missionary who received it 
just before leaving her native country for a five 
years’ term of service seemed to fully appreciate 
the self-sacrificing and generous spirit which had 
been exerted in so & cause. 
g “ Yet, after all, the best thing about it, seems to 

me,” remarked Alice Morgan, as, with their trunks 
packed for departure to their several homes, they 
sat together for the last time in the Amen Parlor— 


“the best thing is to see how differently the girls | 


have grown to look upon work. They almost all 
had a notion when we began that it was a little dis- 
graceful—that we'd put ourselves on a lower plane 
socially, you see, when we offered to do things for 
money; and yet—only think of it!—some of .the 
girls who were the most contemptuous at first have 
offered to do things for us in their turn for the sake 
of helping along the Fund.” | : 

“Labor is prayer, anyway,” said Emily Niles 
solemnly. ‘“ There never was a truer thing said. 
Haven’t we been happy, girls, every one of us— 
and good, too,” she added, after a little pause, mak- 
ing a comical grimace. “For my part, I haven’t 
had time to be homesick or cross or—or—anything 

in our busy, beautiful, blessed Amen Parlor.” 


-LADY-BUG LORE. 


By Mrs. Fanny D. BERGEN. 


OU remember the lines which children call out 
whenever they see one of the royally clad 
little beetles known as lady-bugs? 
“ Lady-bug, lady-bug ! Fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, 
Your children will burn, | 
Lady-bug, lady-bug! Fly away home !” 

Have you ever wondered what had been the 
origin of these well-known verses, and thought, as 
I have, that it must just have been a putting into 
words the idea of fire suggested by the flame-color 
of the timmy being? Not only now and here in our 
country do children play with lady-bugs and 
repeat rhymes to them, but it is a very old and 
widespread custom. 

Wise men who study all their lives about the 
history of people who lived long ago, and who held 
to many queer beliefs which people nowadays 
know to be quite unreasonable, tell us some inter- 
esting things which they have learned about the 

lady-bug. You perhaps have heard that in early 
times various nations have worshiped the sun, or 
have looked on that wondrous light and life giving 
world as a representation of a god. Well, for 
some reason, probably on account of its brilliant 
color, this beetle which we call lady-bug seems to 
have been associated with the sun, and so it, too, 
came to bear a sort of sacred character. And from 
_ time to time a great variety of names has been 
given to it and a great many myths or fairy-like 
notions have grown up about it. 

From certain very old books scholars have 
learned that ages ago this insect was called in India 
by a name which means “protected by Indras.” 
Indras was the name of the Hindu god of the sky, 
the weather, and the sun. An ancient Hindu 


verse tells how the “ mantled red beetle falls down 


because it has flown too high.” 

These insects are said in some parts of Germany 
to be sacred to the beautiful goddess Holda, of 
whom you may read in German fairy tales. “The 
Lady Holda,” as she is often called, is represented 
as a kindly being, who is especially interested in 
There is a pretty German legend of a 
little peasant girl who was very fond of playing 
with lady-bugs. One day, the story runs, as she 
was out in the woods amusing herself with her 
dainty playmates, along came a carriage drawn by 
others like them. The child seated herself in the 
carriage, and was at once driven through the air to 
the presence of Lady Holda, who, with her shining 
golden hair and radiant face, made a beautiful 
picture as she sat by her spinning-wheel in front of 


her door. She welcomed the little girl, and said 


| that she had sent for her to protect her, as there 


was to be a war u the earth. Safe and 
happy with the bountiful goddess dwelt the child 
for five long years, when, the cruel war being at an 
end, she was sent home with a nice outfit of fine 
linen. In Germany they do not say lady-bug as 
we do, but have many queer names instead. Some 
of these are little sun, little bird of the sun, sun-calf, 
moon-calf, sun-chick, God’s calf, little horse of God, 
Mary-bird, lady-hen, and lady-cow. It is a com- 
mon belief there ‘that the home of this beetle is in 
heaven, or the sun. This will explain some of the 
German names just mentioned. The German 
children tell it in rhyme to “ fly skyward” or to 
‘‘mount the throne and bring back fair weather.”’ 
And they say that to kill a lady-cow would cause 
the sun to hide his face next day. They also tell 
it to flee, as its house is on fire, and in one part of 
Germany they say that the angels cry because the 
house of the lady-cow burns. 

In Russia it is called the “little cow of God,” 
and the verse there repeated by the children is, 

Little cow of God, 
Fly to the sky ; 
God will give you bread.” 

In Sweden there is a common belief that the 
number of black dots on the lady-bug’s wing-covers 
foretells the ccming harvest. If there are more 
than seven, corn will be dear, but if less, grain will 
be plenty. 

The name generally given this pretty insect in 
Piedmont is “the chicken of St. Michael,” and 
there the children’s rhyme is, 

‘“‘ Chicken of St. Michael, 
Put on your wings and fly to heaven.” 

In Tuseany the lady-bug is called lucia, being 
probably named after St. Lucia. The children 
there say, 

“ Lucia, lucia, put out your wings and fly away.” 
It is also there called little dove, and sometimes 


| St. Nicholas. The Tuscan children believe that 


these bettles have the power of bringing gifts, and 
when a child loses a tooth it is the custom for him 
to hide the tooth in a hole in the earth and invoke 
the little animal as follows: 
“ St. Nicholas, St. Nicholas, 
Make me find bone and coin.” 

And a coin is really often found in the place where 
the tooth was concealed, but I scarcely need say it 
is the child’s parents who have placed it there. 

The Swiss children think that the lady-bug can 
foresee the future, and ask it how many years they 
have to live. 

The best-known names for our little friend in 
England are lady-bug, lady-bird, lady-fly, and lady- 
cow, and another very odd but less common one is 
‘“‘golden-knob.” English children have several 
different rhymes which they repeat to the lady- 
bird. One is: 

“ Cow-lady, cow-lady, fly away home, 
Your house is all burnt and your children are gone.” 
Another runs : 
“ Fly to the east, fly to the west, 
Fly to the one that you love best.” 
And the queerest of all is: 
“‘ Lady-bug, lady-bug, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire and your children alone, 
All burned but one, 
And that is Brown Betty that sits in the sun.” 

Well acquainted with them as are children in 
general, I doubt if many are aware what useful lit- 
tle fellows lady-bugs are. Delicate as they look, 
they are carnivorous or meat-eating, and they feed 
in great part upon plant-lice—the small green 
insects which infest so many of our cultivated 
ase In fact, it has been suggested that it would 

e a good plan to keep a few lady-bugs on house 
plants that are being damaged by these pests. 
The scarlet coat, so exquisitely dotted in black, 
would certainly be very ornamental against the 
green foliage. together, it seems to me it 
would not be easy to find another such tiny creat 
ure of which so many curious, beautiful, and use- 
ful things can be told as of the lady-bug. 


AN ANIMAL’S TRIBUTE. 


'N The Christian Union of two weeks ago we 
made an extract from a book by Sir John Lub- 
bock on ants and their habits. In looking through 
some old newspapers this week we found a letter 
from Sir John Lubbock, telling how he taught his 
dog “ Van” to converse. Sir John says: “ Per- 
haps I may just repeat that the essence of my idea 
was to have various words, such as ‘ food,’ ‘ bone,’ 


‘ water,’ ‘ out,’ ete., printed on pieces of cardboard, 
and, after some preliminary training, to give the 
dog anything for which he asked by bringing 
a card. I use pieces of cardboard about ten 
inches long and three inches high, placing a num- 
ber of them on the floor side by side, so that the 
dog had several cards to select from, each bearing 
a different word. It has been suggested that ‘ Van’ 
is led by the scent rather than by sight. He has 
no doubt an excellent nose, but in this case he is 
certainly guided by the eye. The cards are all 
handled by us, and must emit very nearly the same 
odor. I do not, however, rely on this, but have in 
use a number of cards bearing the same word. 
When, for instance, he has brought a card with 
‘food ’ on it, we do not put down the same identi- 
cal card, but another with the same word; when 
he has brought that, a third is put down, and so on. 
For a single meal, therefore, eight or ten cards will 
have been used, and it seems clear, therefore, that 
in selecting them ‘Van’ must be guided by the 
letters. 

“When I last wrote, I had satisfied myself that 
he had learnt to regard the bringing of a card as a 
request, and that he could distinguish a card with 
the word ‘food’ on it from a plain one, while I 
believed that he could distinguish between a card 
with ‘ food ’ on it and one with ‘out’ on it. Ihave 
no doubt that he can distinguish between different 
words. For instance, when he is hungry he will 
bring a ‘food’ card time after time until he has 
had enough, and then he lies down quietly for a 
nap. Again, when I am going for a walk and 
invite him to come, he gladly responds by picking 
up the ‘out’ card, and running triumphantly with 
it before me to the front door. In the same way 
he knows the ‘bone’ card quite well. As regards 
water (which I spell phonetically so as not to con- 
fuse him unnecessarily) I keep a card always on 
the floor in my dressing-room, and whenever he is 
thirsty he goes off there, without any suggestion 
from me, and brings the card with perfect gravity. 
At the same time he is fond of a game, and if he is 
playful or excited will occasionally run about with 
any card. If through inadvertence he brings a 
card for something he does not want, when the cor- 
responding object is shown him he seizes the card, 
takes it back again, and fetches the right one. 

‘“‘ No one who has seen him look along a row of 
cards and select the right one can, I think, doubt 
that in bringing a card he feels that he is makinga _ 
request, and that he can not only perfectly distin- 
guish between one word and another, but also asso- 
ciate the word and the object. 

“Tt does seem to me that this method of instruc- 
tion opens out a means by which dogs and other 
animals may be enabled to communicate with us 
more satisfactorily than hitherto.” 

The long vacation is coming, when the boys and 
girls will have time to train the dogs to talk, to do 
various tricks. It requires patience, kindness, and 
system—that is, the same thing must be done in the 
same way each time, and the reward for the doing 
must always be ready for delivery. A dog has not 
the mental power to understand a promise. If you 
want to teach him, you must reward him at once. 

A disappointed, skulking-looking dog always be- 
longs to a man ora boy who is hard, unreliable, 
and eareless. When you are driving along a coun- 
try road, you often notice the cattle stand as if they 
had no expectations ; they hardly raise their heads 
as you drive by; while the cattle in the next field 
will look up with eagerness, as though men and 
women contributed to their happiness. Now, if 
you should know the daily life of the animals on these 
two farms, you would probably find that on one 
farm they were fed and housed, but they had no 
pet names, no one greeted them familiarly or 
petted them ; they belonged to the farm, while the 
bright, animated cattle belonged to the family, and 
there’s a vast difference. Have you not seen d 
who acted as if they had no place to call their 
own? How quickly they get on their feet if any 
one approaches them, as if they expected a blow! 
The moment you see a dog act in that way you 
know that blows, kicks, are more common in his life 
than caresses. 

A dog who receives care, a dog who is taught, is 
a credit to hisowner. The friendly wag of a dog’s 
tail at the sight of a boy or girl is one of the best 
tributes that can be given to their character for 
kindness and courtesy. “ Van” gave every evi- 
dence of being a gentleman’s dog. To train a dog 
requires gentleness, intelligence, painstaking, and a 
regard for truth. The exactness, the pleasure a 
dog shows in performing his tricks reveals the 
method used in teaching him. 
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JESUS CRUCIFIED.’ 
By Henry Warp BEECHER. 


events followed the trial of Jesus 

before the Sanhedrim. He had gone through 
the suffering of Gethsemane. He had been ar- 
rested through the treason of one of his own disci- 
ples. He had been examined by his countrymen, 
and tried. Then, having suffered buffetings and 
abuse, he was taken to Pilate. There he was 
questioned without answering. To please the 
people at last, though he publicly declared that he 
found no fault with him, Pilate gave Jesus to the 
soldiers. 


HESE 


The Roman ferocity that looked upon suffering. 


as a luxury, that made its joy in beholding gladia- 
tors and wild beasts in hideous conflict, here showed 
itself in characteristic exhibition. 
was called together, that not one of them might lose 
the sport. Then the Saviour was arrayed in purple, 
a wreath of briers, or small thorns, was “ platted,” 
and with this he was crowned. ‘Then they jeered 
him, and put a reed or cone in his hand for a 
scepter; and they began, with laughter ill sup- 
pressed, to bow and to worship this man. With a 
double-edged derision, they called him “ King,” for 
it was a mockery of him, surely, and to call such a 
one “ King of the Jews”’ was also an exquisite satire 
on the nation. It cut both ways. | 

He had already been spit upon and _ severely 
smitten before the Sanhedrim. He spake nothing. 
His silence was so remarkable that it attracted at- 
tention. Pilate, even, noticed it. There was great 
dignity in it. There was a moral meaning in it 
that men felt, even if they could not understand it. 
It was not the silence of nothing, but of something 
too mighty for words. All that a man hath will he 
give for his life; but Christ would not give even 
a word for his. He now stood among the ribald 
soldiery. ‘They renew the indignities of the Jews. 
They empurple him. They nod and beck and 
laugh and roar, as the most lithe and mountebank 
soldier assumes with greatest success the airs of a 
courtier, and with mock reverence and adroit humil- 
ity acknowledges the kingship of the silent, thorn- 
crowned sufferer. 

Consider this scene in its external relations. He 
was a Jew before Romans that despised Jews. He 
was a Jew rejected of his own rulers and people, 
and therefore lower than a Jew. Abandoned by 
his disciples, he was alone. All the laws of his 
country had profited him nothing. Those whom 
he had saved were not there. ‘Those whom he had 
healed and fed and taught were far away. He 
was doomed and deserted. Before him was the 
cross looming up. Solitary he stood, and silent, in 
utter helplessness. Can anything be more hope- 
less? Was ever such a life so wasted? And thus 
it appeared to the Jewish priests, and thus to the 
soldiers, and thus to his own disciples. They saw 
nothing but what their eyes could discover, and 
that seemed the extremity of woe, the very depth 
of disaster and degradation. 

But pierce this external appearance, and what is 
it? A body weakened, disgraced, suffering, and 
just coming to more awful agony. Was this all? 
Within that unspeaking form was the home of a 
great and suffering love. A nature which Time 
shall never be able fully to interpret was now at its 
point of greatest grandeur—the full of love. It 
was not that love which gives and takes, but that 
love which is the highest ecstasy of mortal lhfe— 
that love which suffers for another. To say that 
suffering for another’s good is the highest element 
of deity would be to venture beyond knowledge ; 
but we may say that it is the highest element yet 
unfolded to us, and that all other conceptions of 
character are far behind this. A love without self- 
assertion, without self-thought, with a spirit that 
takes upon itself another’s woe; a love that pur- 
posely, consciously, calmly, and long, suffers rather 
than that another should suffer—this is the very 
and peculiar revelation of God in Christ Jesus. . To 
be sure, it had been true from the beginning, but it 
was needful in some way to disclose it to the world. 
It was needful, therefore, that some one should 
suffer, that in the example men might have concrete 
teaching of that love which by mere words could 
never be made understandable. The secret, the 


1From Harper & Brothers’ edition of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermons (2 vols., 1868). This sermon, treating of 
the events selected in the International Course for the Sun- 
day-school Lesson for June 16, Mark xv,, 21-39, we substi- 
tute for the usual Sunday-school lesson. 


The whole band 


fount, the hidden reason, of that influence which the 


cross has exerted, and the pledge of its perpetual 


power, is in the love-suffering for others. There is 
no other power in heaven, and there shall be no 
power on earth, that, for majesty and productive- 


ness of effects, shall equal or match, or shall be 


mentioned in common with this, when’ it shall be 
well understood. Love-suffering for others is the 
highest justice, the highest purity, the highest truth, 
the noblest government. 

If, then, you look within, and see the soul of 
Christ standing solitary, and suffering silently, and 
know that he meekly stood bearing a love which 
for others’ sake suffered, and suffered patiently, you 
will find that your heart is kindled as before an 
unveiled divinity ; and, behold, you will see beneath 
these mockings really a king! for, though in de- 


rision they crowned him, he was crowned, and the 


thorns are typical of the crown that love wears upon 
its heart ! 

He was, the greatest of all his contemporaries, 
king of the world, of time, and of eternity, just 
because he was the crowned Sufferer. Other kings 
there were, but he was the greatest. Other crowns 
flashed splendor from stones beyond price, but no 
stone ever yet was to be valued with these spines 
of thorns for glorious beauty. What is a stone, a 
diamond, an emerald, an opal, but mere cold, 
physical beauty? But every thorn in that crown is 
a symbol of divine love. Every thorn stood in a 
drop of blood, as every sorrow stood deep in the 
heart of the Saviour. And the great anguish, the 
shame, the indignity, the abandonment, the injustice, 
and that other unknown anguish which a God may 
feel, but a man may not understand—all these were 
accepted in gentleness, in quietness, without repel- 
ling, without protest, without exclamation, without 
surprise, without anger, without even regret. He 
was to teach the world a newlife. He was to teach 
the heart a new ideal of character. He was to 
teach a new power in the administration of justice. 
A divine lesson was needed—that love is the essence 
of Divinity; that love, suffering for another, is the 
highest form of love; that that love, when admin- 


istered, carries with it everything that there is of 


love and purity and justice; and not only that 
love is the fulfilling of the law, but that God him- 
self is love. 

This was the hour, then, of Christ’s grandeur. 
He was King then, and was indeed crowned. No 
throne was like the steps on which he stood. No 


imperial person was so august as this derided and 


martyred Jew. If he had, by a resort to violence, 
relieved himself, he would have been discrowned. 
To suffer in sweet willingness; to have the suffer- 
ing roll to unknown depths and not to murmur— 
this was to be a king far beyond the ordinary con- 
ception of kingship. | bt 
Oh, could some prophet’s prayer have touched 
the eyes of those that stood about him, that for a 
moment they might have seen the sight behind and 
within the flesh, how strange would have been their 
gazing! How would the spiritual beauty and 
power have risen up before them! Once, when 
they would have arrested him, he said, “I am he 
whom you seek,” and they fell as if struck to the 


ground; and now, had there been a spiritual un- 


folding that should have disclosed his real character, 
and, as it were, declared, “I am he,” methinks it 
would have thrown the soldiers to the ground, or 
sent them flying everywhither. | 
Stand by him now, and look down through the 
times to come. From this point of view interpret 
the passage, ‘“‘ Who, for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
Ages are to roll by ; nations are to die, and nations 
are to rise and take their places ; laws are to Ww 


old, and from new germs laws are to unfold; old civili- 


zations are to crumble, and new eras are to dawn 


with higher culture ; but to the end of time it will. 


be seen that this figure stands high above every 
other in the history of man! : 
above every name” was given to lim—not for the 
sake of fame, but in a wholly different sense: a 
name of power; a name of moral influence ; a name 
that shall teach men how to live, and what it is to 
be men in Christ Jesus. The crown of thorns is 


the world’s crown of redemption. The power of 


suffering love, which has already wrought such 


changes in the world, is to work on with nobler dis- 
closures and in wider spheres; it is to teach men 


how to resist evil; how to overcome sin; how to 
raise the wicked and degraded ; how to reform the 
race; how, in short, to create a new heaven and a 
new earth, in which is to dwell righteousness. 

It is this crowned sorrow in Christ which proved 
him to be King of redemption. It is the very focus 


name which is 


of the redemptive element that one was found with 
love enough to suffer remedially for the world. We 
often contrast law and love; and, in our infericr 
being, perhaps it is necessary to analyze and take 
them apart, and contrast them, although in the 
divine mind and administration they are doubtless 
inseparably mingled. As presented to us in the 
human condition, law may be considered rather as 
a preventive—seldom as a curative. Love is both. 


| It prevents, but, still more, it heals, transgression. 


Law punishes for the sake of society. Human penal 
laws are devices of human weakness, needful for 
our state, simply because other and better ways are 
searcely within our reach. But, while law makes 
transgressors suffer, love suffers for transgressors. _ 
Both earry justice; both vindicate purity, truth, 
mercy ; but law, in the whole sphere of human ad- 
ministration, puts the burden, the woe, the deep 
damnation, on the transgressor. Love, yet juster, 
higher, purer, takes the suffering and the woe upon 
itself, and releases the transgressor. Which carries 
the sublimest justice, law or love? Which rules 
highest, reaches deepest, spreads widest, and best 
meets the want of man’s whole being—the penal 
justice that says, “The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die,” or the disclosed justice of love, which. says, 
“T have: found a ransom; I bear the stripes; I 
carry the guilt and the penalty; I suffer that the 
world may gofree’? 
Laws are for merely human conditions. As such 
they are needful; but they are never to be consid- 
ered as being perfect; nor, indeed, as being the 
truest symbols of the perfect administration of 
divine government. It is folly for us to expect to 
understand all that is within us and round about 
us, but of the things that are round about us we 
are to take heed which of them are’ symbols of 
divine character and divine administration. If 
there is anything in this world that is weak, it is a 
human government or human law administered by 
human beings. Law attempts to supply what it 
never can—a rule of perfect fairness, perfect 
justice. Therefore, in a system of law, a thousand 
things are necessary, simply because you are at- 
tempting to do, by external framework, that which 
God does, with absolute certainty, by knowledge and 
equity and rightness of spirit. 
To reason that God must administer justice with 
such equivalents as men do, is to reason from 
weakness to strength, from imperfeetion _ toward 


perfection. As men exist.on earth, laws are indis- 


pensable ; but they are devices to maintain society. 
There is, however, a: view of individual value that 
sinks all laws and governments on earth into rela- 
tive insignificance. I ean conceive that to the mind 


of God, looking upon a single soul, and unrolling it: 
as it shall be disclosed through the cycles of 


eternity, there may come, in the far perspective, 


such a thought of the magnitude of a single soul as 


that, in the view of God, that soul shall outweigh in 
importance the. sum total of the governments and 
populations of the globe at any particular period of 
time. I can understand that God may sound a soul 
to a depth greater than earth ever had a measure 
to penetrate, and find reasons enough of sympathy 
to overmeasare all the temporal and earthly interests 
of mankind. And I can conceive that God sbould 
assume to himself the right to execute his govern- 
ment. of love by suffering for a single soul in such 
a way as quite to set aside the ordinary courses of 
the secular and human idea of justice. 

This is to my mind the redemptive idea. I do 
not believe it is a play between an abstract system 
of law and aright of merey. I think that nowhere 
in the world is there so much law as in redemption, 
or 80 much justice as in love. : | 

“The redemption of Christ is a revelation to men, 
not that love has triumphed over justice, or govern- 
ment, or law, but that there was a higher way of 
justice. There-was a conception of justice in love 
that, when unfolded, would. be a power for cleans- 
ing and restraining and building up such as be- 
longed to no other period before. And, as I con- — 
ceive of the redemptive idea, it was a spectacle of 
love suffering for others in such a way as shall 
redeem them from the power of sin. This is a 
higher justice and nobler assertion of purity than 
any mode of punishing can be. Punishing may be 
the final alternative, but it is not the divinest 
method. Penal laws are secondary adjuncts ; 
whereas, towering up, central, and radiant as the 
new Jerusalem, is disclosed in Christ Jesus the one 
great divine motive power—that heart-love which 
is pure and just and true, suffering from those that 
are impure and unjust and untrue, cleansing them, 
and justifying justice. Love is fatherhood, justice 
is kingship, and Christ was the kingly father. 
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Christ did not come to teach the world the guilt 
of sin, and its desert of penalty. These the whole 
world knew before he came; it was the knowledge 
of these things that was pressing noble spirits down. 
He did not come to secure punishment. Men 
thought him to be a judge, like the stern old 
prophets that came to revolutionize society on account 
of wickedness; but he says, “I did not come to 


condemn; I come to. save.” He emphasizes and | 


repeats that thought. He did not come to teach 
the fact of guilt, or to punish guilt. There was no 
need. of his coming for either of these. The whole 
framework of the universe is appointed to secure 
penalty. There is no man that can hide sin so 
that God’s officers shall not overtake him. There 
is no need of attempting to secure punishment, for 
the natural course of things, first or last, will over- 


whelm every sinner with condign punishment. | 


Rescue, not, penalty, was that which needed a divine 


revelation. Christ came to save, to rescue, and, by 


this vicarious suffering, to redeem them from the 
penalties of their wrong-doing. And when I see 
men busy about the method of atonement, I marvel 
at them. It is as if a man that was starving to 
death should insist upon going into a laboratory to 
ascertain in what way dirt germinated wheat. It 
is as if a man that was perishing from hunger should 
insist upon having a chemical analysis of bread. 
How many books have been written, and how many 
sermons haye been preached, to show how God 
could be just, and yet justify a sinner; how he had 
a right to do it; and what were the relations of for- 
giving to law! ‘These questions are not immaterial, 
but the spirit of atonement is far more important 
than its method. ‘The secret truth is this : crowned 
suffering ; love bearing the penalty away from the 
transgressor, and securing his re-creation. Love 
bearing love; love teaching love; love inspiring 
love; love re-creating love—this is the atonement. 
It is the opening up of elements which bear in them 
cleansing power, inspiration, aspiration, salvation, 
immortality. It is the interior working force of 
the atonement that we are most concerned in, though 
we are apt the least to concern ourselves with it. 
Our practice and knowledge and intuition of 
love, and its constituent elements and personal and 
administrative power, are very low. But, after all, 
love is the blood of the prcican It carries life 
-and repair and healing everywhere, just as our 
a pot life and repair and healing through- 
out the body physical. And unless we understand 
the force of that love in character, in conduct, in 
our administration over ourselves, in the family, and 
in our affairs and.estate, we fail to appreciate the 


peculiar characteristics, the internai and distinguish- 


ing elements, of Christ’s atoning love. — $ 

‘Hitherto Teligion, considered comprehensively 
and systematically, has not extended its force enough 
in the right direction. It has been a means of 
educating the conscience. Good men have been 
under the dominion chiefly of conscience since 
the world began; and although religion has in it, 
unquestionably, an element of education for the 


conscience, yet that is not its distinguishing element. 


Religion has been a code of rules for conduct; it 
has been a system of ethics or morality ; it has been 
introduced into external laws and institutions and 
functions, and it is to-day, to a limited extent, an 
instrumentality for external re-creation ; but this is 
only the lower and earlier development of religion. 
Réligion, as a Love, taking precedence of all the 
other elements of the soul, asserting its authority, 
and compelling everything else to bow to it and to 
take law from it, has hardly been known, except in 
single individuals. It has been but little known as 
an idea, and still less as a practical matter. We 
have had sporadic cases, but it has never been to 
any considerable degree wrought into. the public 
sentiment of any age. The active force of t 
world has never been this great motive-power of 
the divine government. Religion has spent itself 
in marking out right paths for conduct, or securing 
penalties, or building churches and ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions ; religion has spent itself in worship, in 
minor charities, in refinements, ina thousand benefi- 
cent ways, but it has not thus fulfilled its whole 
mission. The day, however, is coming when the 
Church, when religion itself, is to take on the form 
of suffering love. Men seek to shield their lovefrom 
suffering, or, if it must suffer, they seek to reap the 
field for themselves. A love that suffers for others, 
- not once, and by a heroic struggle, but always, and 
easily and naturally, is almost unknown. But there 
is a new disclosure in this matter. ucl 
dawned ; more is yet to dawn. And it is to come, 
not by dry mathematical problems; it is to come, 
not by the text: it is to come by this suffering love 


the 


Much light has. 


himself he could not save.” 


of Christ Jesus! The full light is to come by de- 
velopment. Out of a nobler conception of love is 
to come nobler life—out of the experience of the 
full, tropical summer of sacrificing, suffering Love. 
And then the earth will put forth fruits such as 
were never suspected or dreamed of. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED. 
By Emity Huntineton MILER. 


JE have been thinking about the sufferings of 
W our Lord Jesus Christ—how he was betrayed 
by one of his own disciples, given up to his enemies, 
accused falsely, condemned, scourged, spit upon, 
crowned with thorns, and rejected by the people. 
Only one thing remains of the sorrows he bore for 
us, and that is his crucifixion. When the chief 
priests mocked him, they said, “ He saved others, 
Let us remember, as 
we study this story of dying love, how true those 
words were, though they only meant them for 
reproach. It was because our Lord was determined 
to save us that he would not save himself, but bore 
this dreadful anguish, dying that we might live. 

The place. The place to which the soldiers led 
Jesus to be crucified was on a hill outside of the 
city, called Golgotha. It was about nine o’clock in 
the morning; many people were coming to the city, 
and a great multitude both of men and women 
followed to see the dreadful deed. Some only 
mocked and laughed, but some wept and lamented. 
They laid upon the shoulders of Jesus his heavy 
cross, but he was too weak and faint to carry it, so 
they made a man called Simon, whom they met, 
bear it. Two thieves were also to be crucified with 
him, and when they reached Golgotha they offered 
the prisoners wine, mingled with myrrh, to deaden 
the pain, but Jesus would not drink it. They 
divided his clothing between them, casting lots to 
see which should have the inner garment that could 
not be divided, and then they nailed all three to 
their crosses—Jesus in the middle, and a thief upon 
each side, just as, hundreds of years before, God’s 
prophet had written should be done to him. Over 
his head was nailed the superscription which Pilate 
had written in three languages, so that every one 
might understand it, “The King of the Jews.” 

The lookers-on. We all know how hard it is to 
bear pain when friends pity us and do all they can 
to comfort us. But Jesus was surrounded by those 
who hated him. 

The people as the ed by laughed at him. 
destroy the temple and rebuild it in three days, 
and they bade him show his power by coming 
down from the cross. 

The chief priests and the scribes stood talking 
together, mockingly calling him Christ, the King 
of Israel. They said, ‘“ He saved others, himself 
he cannot save,” and they too bade him come down 
from the cross, that they might see and believe. 

Even the two thieves who were hanging by him 
mocked him, and bade him save himself and them 
also, though one of them afterwards repented, 
reproved the other for his cruel words, and begged 
Jesus to pity and remember him ; and he who came 
to seek and save the lost said to the poor, sinful 
man, ‘ This day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

Among the crowd of enemies there were a few 
friends ; most of them afar off, but some close by, 
though they could not help. The mother of Jesus 
was there, and John, the disciple whom he loved 
best. Jesus committed his mother to the care of 
this dear friend, bidding him to be a son to her, 
and from that hour John took her to his own 
house. 

Hours of darkness. Three hours of suffering 
passed, and then it was noon—the sixth hour—the 
hour when the sun shines brightest overhead; but 
instead of light was darkness—darkness for three 
hours, shutting down over all the land and hiding 
the suffering Saviour from the cruel eyes that 
mocked him, as well as the pitying ones that wept 
for him. The ground began to heave and tremble 
as an earthquake shook it, great rocks were rent, 
and the graves were opened. Three hours the 
darkness lasted, and at the ninth hour there shut 
down upon Jesus a more awful darkness, We who 
are sinners know what it is to feel as if our sins 
came like a cloud to shut out God’s smile from our 
souls. But Jesus had never sinned. Never for 
one instant had God's face been hidden from him. 
But now, that he might stand in the sinner’s place, 
and know perfeetly all the sinner feels, darkness 
shut between his soul and God; he felt no longer 


his Father’s hand holding him, and he cried out, 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

God had not forsaken his well-beloved Son ; he 
does not even forsake us though we turn away from 
him; and soon Jesus cried again, “ It is finished : 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” and 
bowed his head and died. At the sound of that 
ery the veil of the temple was torn from the top to 
the bottom. Even the Roman soldiers who stood 
by said, “Truly this man was the Son of God,” 
and the people who were still looking on smote 
their breasts with fear and regret for what they 
had done, as they went back to the city. So Jesus, 
the only begotten Son of the Father, died that he 
might bring us to the God who loved us with an 


| everlasting love, and who is not willing that any 


should perish. 


SIGNS AND WONDERS. 
By tue Rev. J. Hatt 


‘And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the 
people had avenged themselves upon their enemies.’’——Josh, 


HIS is a strange story. The more we think 
about it, the more we understand what it 
implies, the more marvelous it becomes. It was 
wonderful enough in the old days, when men be- 
lieved that the sun was a satellite of the earth, 
existing only to give light to the earth. Now, when 
we know that the earth is a satellite of the sun, our 
solar system tributary to other systems, each of the 
fixed stars a sun greater than our own, and all 
bound together by laws and forces whose unvary- 
ing exactness is the source of their perfect harmony, 
where the least variation would produce a confu- 
sion beyond a power of mathematics to express, it 
becomes almost incredible. What, then, shall we do 
with it? We must reject it, men tell us, as a myth 
of ancient times, easily credible in the days of up- 
scientific thought, but quite incredible in times like 
our own. Let us, then, reject it; let us cut this 
leaf out of our Bibles, and see what good it will do. 
We only fall back on the next page upon another 
story almost as marvelous—the capture of a great 
frontier fortress, not by siege or stratagem, by weap- 
ons or engines of war, but by a daily procession of 
priests and people blowing rams’ horns, and shouting 
with a great shout, “ By faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down.” But we must reject that too; we must 
cut out this leaf also; and this only brings us to the 
drying up of the swollen Jordan when the feet of 
the priests touched its banks, and the passage of 
the ark and people upon dry ground. And behind 
that stand Mount Sinai, and the tables of stone, 
and the voice of God, and the pillar of cloud and of 
fire, and the bread from heaven, and the water 
from the rock, and the Red Sea, and the plagues of 
Egypt, and the burning bush, and the call of Moses. 
And if we reject all these, there still stand the 
flood, and the appearance of God to the patriarchs, 
and the Garden of Eden, and the temptation and 
the fall. It is all of a piece. We are told we 
must get rid of it all, and then we shall breathe 
freely. And now we have got back to the first page 
of the book—the story of the creation; but that is 
unscientific and unsatisfactory ; we will call that a 
poem, and then it will give us no more trouble. 
And now we can go back no further, we can cut 
away no more, and we find ourselves face to face 
with the dilemma: either, somehow and sometime, 
God made the world, and that is far more marvel- 
ous than anything we have rejected; or else the 
world is self-existent, matter is eternal, all the 
evidences of mind and wisdom and design, the 
adaptation of the eye to the light, of the bird to 
the air, of the fish to the sea, are the workings of 
chance, the evolution of what we call natural forces 
or natural selection. And this is the most marvel- 
ous of all. 

But suppose, instead of ascending the stream of 
time to its fountain-head, we reverse our course 
and come down its banks to more historic regions, 
applying the same principle, what do we gain? 
Getting rid of the story of the sun and the moon, 
we come immediately upon the stories of Gideon, 
Samson, Samuel, Saul, David, and Elijah; and 
they are just as full of the same marvelous element 
as the story of Joshua. The later prophets are no 
better—Daniel in the lions’ den, the Hebrews in 
the fiery furnace, Jonah in the whale’s belly, the 
very prophets themselves, if they are prophets at 
all—it is all alike. But suppose at last we have 
got rid of it all, and can read the little that is left 
of the Old Testament with the same satisfaction 
that we read any other ancient record, we have 
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really accomplished nothing, for there stands the 
New Testament, confronting us with its marvels, 
and nothing in the Old is half so wonderful, half so 
hard to believe, as the facts that face us on every 
page of the New. The appearance of the angels 
to Mary and Joseph and the shepherds; the birth 
of the Son of God, conceived of the Holy Ghost 
and born of the Virgin; the star guiding the wise 
men of the East to the little village of Bethlehem ; 
the turning of the water into wine; the walking 
on the waves of the sea; the stilling of the tem- 
pest; the feeding of the multitudes; the healing of 
the lame and the blind; the restoration of the 
dead; the crucifixion, with its attendant darkness 
and earthquake, the open graves and the appear- 
ance in the streets of the dead; the resurrection, 
with the angel guards and messengers ; the appear- 
ance of the risen Saviour to his disciples; His 
ascension into heaven; the coming of the cloven 
tongues of fire; the healing of the lame man at 
the beautiful gate of the temple; the cure of the 
sick by the shadow of Peter and the handkerchief 
of Paul. What is gained by eliminating the miracles 
of the Old, if all this remains in the New Testa- 
ment? Sweet as it is, then, suppose we let it all go. 
These miracles, so grave, so reverent, so tender, so 
perfectly in keeping with the character they reveal 
and the rest of the narrative to which they belong, 
so very different from the miracles of the Apocry- 
phal Gospels, were but efforts on the part of the 
disciples to honor their Master, or the interpolations 
or falsifications of a later age. Jesus was a good 
man and no more; the Bible was the work of men, 
not of God ; we know nothing of whence we came, 
or what we are, or where we are going; the bread 
of life is only a stone; the ladder from earth to 
heaven, bright with angels and messengers of hope, 
is but a mocking dream. As Dr. Strauss says, 
“The vast stores of truth and life which for 
eighteen hundred years have been the nourishment 
of humanity seem irretrievably devastated. God 
divested of his grace, man of his dignity, and the 
tie between heaven and earth forever broken.” 
And for what? ‘Only to find ourselves confronted 
with a greater miracle and mystery than any we 
have eliminated. The character of Christ, which 
for eighteen hundred years has been the admiration 
and wonder of the world, its highest ideal of excel- 
lence, its noblest standard of attainment, which, with 
all our progress in learning, civilization, and philoso- 
phy, we have not surpassed even in thought, was 
largely the invention of some unknown Jew in a 
dark and cruel age, or the fusion of a mass of 
floating legends, like the labors of Hercules or the 
siege of Troy. Christianity in its origin and 
growth, with all that it has done for man, and all 
the highest and best that it has brought into human 
life, is but a delusion and a falsehood. This is 
more marvelous than anything we have rejected. 
And still we gain nothing. The marvel and the 
mystery crowd us at every step. The coming of 
every little child into the world is an incarnation. 
The budding of every springtime is a resurrection ; 
every year the water is turned into wine by slower, 
but not less marvelous, processes than that at Cana 
of Galilee. The tempests are continually quelled, 
the sick healed, the hungry fed, the deaf hear, the 
blind see; and we know no more about it than the 
disciples about the works of Jesus. We have in- 
vented names for the things that are done, and we 
have ceased to wonder at them, but the wonder is 
there though we see it not. Nature, with its every- 
day facts, is a more marvelous book than the Bible. 
We gain nothing, we lose everything, by the process 
we have been following. We get rid of religion 
only to fall back upon superstition; we deny God 
only to believe in destiny and force. Cut away the 
marvelous from the Bible, and the mystery that 
surrounds us is only deepened, the strain upon our 
faith is only increased. It is easier, after all, to 
accept the statements of the Bible, marvelous as 
they are, than it is to reject them. ; 

And yet I would not be misunderstood as sayi 
that one who questions these miracles of the Old 
Testament must necessarily or logically reject those 
of the New. Because a man doubts or denies this 
account of the sun standing still, it does not follow 
that he must doubt or deny the resurrection of 
Jesus. ‘The two miracles rest upon a very different 
basis. They stand ina very different relation to our 
Christian faith. The one is incidental, the other 
essential; the one affects merely a special theory 
of inspiration; the other is fundamental to our 
whole system of belief. Without the one the Chris- 
tian faith and Christian life would stand as strongly 
as ever; without the other both would fall helpless 
to the ground. Take away the one and you take 


with it all that our hearts hold most dear; take 
away the other and our hearts would never feel its 
loss. Skeptics try to shake our faith by represent- 
ing Christianity as a great fabric, made of intel- 
lectual bolts and bars, so that if one bolt be drawn, 
all fall to the ground ; or like a child’s block house— 
pull out one block, and ruin ensues. Then they 
aim their blows upon some one bolt; they con- 
centrate their efforts on some one block; if they 
succeed in making an impression, they cry out, 
“The Faith is tottering; Christianity must fall.” 
Christians are only too ready to accept this skeptical 
theory of Christianity as a great fabric to which 
all doctrines are alike essential. They fought the 
Copernican theory of the universe because they 
thought it contradicted the teaching of the Bible ; 


if the earth revolved about the sun, the Bible must 


go. But the system of Copernicus has been estab- 
lished, and the Bible remains. For half a century 
they maintained a conflict against the scientific 
account of the creation as opposed to the account 
given in Genesis; if the one was accepted, the 
other must be given up. The scientific account 
has established itself, and, so far as established, only 
confirms, in the main, the account given in the 
Bible. The truth is, Christianity is not a human 
fabric, a block house dependent upon each bolt 
and bar and block, but a divine life, the manifesta- 
tion of God’s presence in the world. The Chris- 
tian philosopher no more built up this life by his 
bolts and bars of logic and dogmas than the botan- 
ist made the rose by his description of it; and the 
skeptical philosopher can no more destroy this life 
than the astronomer can extinguish the sun in the 
heavens by disproving the received theory of 
light. Many good people fall into the mistake of 
thinking their faith a fabric, of which if any part 
is touched the whole trembles, instead of a life 
continually adapting itself to the changing condi- 
tions of human thought. They hold perhaps a 
special theory of inspiration, and they cry out that 
if you touch this theory you take away the Word of 
God. They hold a special theory of the atonement, 
and they think that if you question it you rob the 
death of Christ of its significance. They hold 
a special theory of the future state, and they 
fear, if it is modified, that the dread of sin 
and all motive for Christian effort will be de- 
stroyed. With every change in Christian thought, 
and they are many and great, there comes the 
ery, “This is fatal; if this idea prevails, the 
faith must go.” But new ideas come and go, 
theories are accepted and discarded, systems rise 
and fall, and still the Christian faith reigns, 
with ever-deepening power and _ ever-widening 
sway. Nothing can prove fatal to it save the 
taking from it of the Lord of life and glory, for 
nothing else is vital toit. It is faith in Christ that 
makes a man a Christian; loyalty to Christ that 
saves him from sin. “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 


Christ, and thou shalt be saved” is the message of 


the Gospel. Not believe that the world was made 
in six days; not believe that the sun stood still on 
Gideon, and the moon was stayed on Ajalon, or that 
Jonah was swallowed by a whale, or that the gourd 
grew up in anight. ‘These are not essential. We 
gain nothing by rejecting them, nor are we saved 
by accepting them. 

Then there is another distinction which we do 
well to emphasize—the distinction between doubt 
and denial. There are few thoughtful persons who 
have not at times their doubts. Are these things 
so? did they really happen? is i, true? Doubts 
that no argument or process of reasoning can set at 
rest; that can be escaped only by turning the mind 
to other things and taking refuge in activity. All 
that we can do with these doubts is to pray for more 


light ; to do more faithfully and earnestly the things 


that we know to be right; to hold more firmly to 
what we are sure of, and wait patiently to see what 
will come. But doubt is one thing, denial another. 
Doubt implies uncertainty, denial implies certainty. 
It is as unphilosophical to deny as it is sometimes 
to affirm. What right have men to deny the future 
life, with its happiness and its misery, the truth of 
Christ’s teachings, the reality of his miracles, the 
fall of man, and the creation of the world? Where 
did they receive the definite information in which 
they rest? Where have they found this unques- 
tionable certainty of which they boast? To listen 
to much of the skeptical talk of the day, from men 
who often know as little of science as they do of 


philosophy, one would think that they had had a 


direct revelation from heaven, and were in actual 
communication with the Creator. 
any one can say intelligently and philosophically is, 
“TI do not know; it is a very strange world ; it is 


The most that: 


dangerous to say what has been or what will be.” 
There is something scientific and philosophical in 
the attitude of agnosticism. To this most of the 
science and philosophy that is not Christian must 
come: We do not know about these things; we 
neither affirm nor deny. And there is a Christian 
agnosticism that claims for itself a place in oar 
Christian philosophy. There are many things con- 
cerning which the best we can say is that we do 
not know. There are some things we feel sure of, 
by which we live: There are other things concerning 
which we have right and reason to say, we have not 
made up our minds. We hold no definite, certain 
opinion concerning them. We are waiting for 
clearer light. 
But we need to recognize this state of mind as 
very different from that of denial. This habit of 
denying is harmful as well as foolish. It grows on 
one. e keep extending it to more and more of 
the facts and truths that pertain to our faith. It 
characterizes more and more our thinking, leading ~ 
us far beyond where we mean to go. I do not like — 
to hear people say, “I am sure this is not true; that 
is not so; I know this never took place; and that 
will never come to .”’ It is wiser and safer to 
say, “I do not know.” This world is a more won- 
derful world than we yet comprehend. There are 
more marvelous things in it than we have yet discov- 
ered. Hewho made it alone can say what has been 
and what will be. The Bible isa larger and deeper 
book than our largest interpretation, our deepest 
comprehension, of it. We have made great progress 
in the past three hundred years in our efforts to 
read it. Will this progress cease with our genera- 
tion? Is the climax of the reached in us ? 
Our fathers would have put us out of their churches 
for holding some of the facts that we can hardly 
believe any one ever questioned. Will not future 
generations wonder at the crudeness of some of our 
interpretations? If the Bible were but a human 
book, its meaning would have been defined and for- 
ever settled long ago. Inasmuch as there is a 
divine as well as a human element in it, it is ever 
opening new depths and unfolding new meanings. 
We do well to bear in mind these words: “If any 
man thinketh he knoweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know.” Our God is 
a greater God than we have conceived him to 
be. We have not yet measured his strength or 
known his wisdom or comprehended his love. 
He is a God that doeth great wonders; His 
name is called Wonderful. The very essence 
of our faith is belief in a wonder-working God; 
not in a God measured by our conception of 
the possible or limited by our inductions of his 
methods or directed by our ideas of wisdom and . 
fitness. It is not for us to say what he has 
done or what he will do. He has not made the 
world as we should have made it, he does not rule 
it as we should rule, his ways are not our ways or 
his thoughts our thoughts. How shall the sun 
stand still and the moon be stayed? I do not 
know, but He who made them can find the way. 
Why should so great a marvel be wrought for a 
few Israelites? It is not for us to ask, who believe 
that he sent his Son to die for a world which, in 
comparison with other worlds, is but as a grain of 
sand in size, and as one grain to the mighty shore 
in number. We should™learn all that we can of 
the laws of nature, but remembering that they are 
only of speech to describe what we know 
of ’s methods, not limitations by which he is 
bound. The very meaning of the miracles he has 
wrought is to teach us that he is not so bound, that 
he will not be so limited. If we believe in the 
new birth, in the new life, in the resurrection from 
the dead, in the final triumph of good over evil, we 
must believe in the God who does more wonderful 
things than to make the sun stand still. How can 
we believe in wonders to.come if we do not believe 
in those gone by? How can we be hopeful of the 
future if we are incredulous of the past? When 
we remember the wonderful things that He has 
done, then we look and hope and wait for the more 
wonderful things that he has promised shall be. 
If we look at them rightly, the miracles of the 
Bible are not a strain but a help to our faith. I 
like to believe that Jesus was raised from the dead, 
because it helps me to believe that he will raise me 
from the dead, and give me back the dear ones 
whose faces I no longer see. I like to believe that 
he fed the hungry multitudes, for it helps me to 
believe that God will supply all my wants in Christ 
Jesus. [I like to believe that he stilled the tempest 
into a great calm, for it helps me to believe that 
he will give peace to the mean passions of my 
soul. Yea, I like to believe interfered in 
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behalf of these poor, oppressed Israelites to give 
them a ter victory, even by so great a mani- 
fest of his power, for it helps me to believe that 
God will yet interfere for this sinful and suffering 
world in a way not less wonderful and mighty. 
Let us keep the gates of our faith open toward the 
wonderful. “ Revelation,” as has been said, “like 
Nature, is larger than our largest knowledge of it, 
and whenever one finishes his system of thought 
and closes up his definitions, he is sure to have left 
some great truth out. We would leave on every 
side of our spiritual heritage gates open into the 
undiscovered country—those realms of life and 
light that stretch beyond our present horizon. We 
_ would keep the windows open for any ray of light 
to stream in, or for any birds of to pour in 
upon us their songs from the skies.” If we are to 
measure the future by the past, let that past be as 
large and rich and promising and prophetic as God 
made it, and then the future will be as full of 
_ happy anticipations and blessed expectations as 
God meant it to be. Life is narrow enough, the 
future dim enough, death dark enough, without our 
making it any narrower or dimmer or darker by 
shutting ourselves up to the laws of nature, and 
shutting out a God that doeth great wonders. Our 
faith must find itself in the past if it would take 
firm hold on the future. “I have believed,” says 
the Psalmist, “therefore do I hope.” 


ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


I[F—’ 
(John xvi., 23—Revised Version.) 

By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 
ro passage from the Revised Version which I 

have placed at the head of this article may 
fitly stand as a representative of a whole class of 
p es in these three favorite chapters of the 
beloved apostle. This little word “if” is found 
many times. It belongs to that blessed kind of 
reasoning wherewith Jesus endeavored to comfort 
his disciples in view of his departure from them. 
The word is not used to throw the shadow of 
doubt upon anything, but rather to intensify the 
lessons. 

1. First, then, there is the “if” of comfort. 
The two passages—xiv., 3, and xvi., 7—are of this 
nature, although all were comforting. They both 
refer to the necessity for his departure from them. 
They are cheered by the revelation of two mighty 
blessings which would become theirs on condition of 
his going away. The first is the double assurance 
that if he goes he will come again and receive them 
to himself. We, too, are permitted to cherish this 
as our own comfort. Since the death of any saint 
is the coming of Christ to himself, this important 
event, as well as the coming of Christ at the end of 
the world, or, as many think, to usher in the mil- 
lennium, is made a joyful scene. Death is Christ’s 
welcome to himself. And this glad assurance is 
said to depend upon that “if ’’—*“if I go.” 

The second (xvi., 7) comforts them by assuring 
them that if he departs he will send the Comforter 
to them. Thank God, this “if” meant no doubt 
as to the event occurring. He would certainly go 
away upon this divine errand. And every soul 
saved, and every revival season, and every warm, 
earnest prayer-meeting of Christians reminds us 
that he has remembered his word. 

2. The “if” is a test. It is his answer to their 
assurances of love. You say that you love me. 
Very well; “if ye love me, keep my command- 
ments” (xiv., 15). This is a very practical and 
healthful reminder. But this is the intermediate 
clause, looking to what is the real conclusion of 
this condition, which is that love so tested will be 
followed by special intercession on their behalf, 
and the presence of the Spirit. A second time 
does he prescribe this same test (xiv., 23), but in 
this case the conclusion which follows the “if” is 
the great promise that to those who thus love there 
will be ial revelations. There is still a third 
test of love (xiv., 28); viz., that it is the secret of a 
joyful acceptance of God’s plan. Their heartfelt 
love for him would enable them to triumph over 
their sorrow, and for his sake rejoice that he was 
to be restored to his glory. 

3. There is, too, the “if” of promise. Many of 
the passages already noted are themselves prom- 
ises. To every promise there is the gateway of a 
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all ’’? 


divine condition. 
each. But another way to look at it is this. The 
conditions are God’s kind directions, by which he 
tells us how to obtain the coveted riches. Here, 
too, what insistence is constantly made upon obedi- 
ence! Obedience is the condition of an abiding 
shelter under the love of Christ (xv., 10); which, 
being translated into every-day language, means 
that obedience is the secret of a steadfast, secure 
life, which through its obedience keeps anchored to 
the love of Christ. So, too, this same condition is 
essential to the blessing of Christ’s friendship 
(xv., 14). 

4. There is also the “if” of prayer. From these 
chapters we learn, in addition to what is told us 
elsewhere, three conditions of effective prayer. 
First, itis prayer to the Father (xvi., 23); next, it is 
‘in the name of Christ ”’ (xiv., 14); and, thirdly, it is 
offered by one who has a life hid in Christ, and 
has welcomed in obedient love the words of Christ 
into his heart (xv., 7). 

The study of these and other conditions will 
enable one to understand clearly the way to true 
success in the Christian life. 

Other references: xiv., 2,7; xv., 6, 18, 20, 22, 
24; iii, 12; vi, 51; vii, 17, 37; viii., 19, 24, 
31, 36, 39, 42, 51; x., 9, 37, 38; xii., 26, 32; 


xiii., 17. 
Daily Readings : ) xiii., 18-38; (2) xiv., 
1-14; (3) xiv., 15-31; (4) xv., 1-11; (5) xv., 


12-27; (6) xvi. 1-15; (7) xvi., 16-33. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 


istian Union, accompanied with a age stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. answer be given as promptly as practicable.] 


Are we to understand Dr. Abbott in his talk on the Sun- 
day-School Lesson, ‘* The Lord’s Supper,”’ that if Jesus had 
been walking in the garden of Gethsemane with his disciples, 
he might have plucked a sprig from the nearest olive tree 
and bade them wear that ‘‘in remembrance of him,’’ with 
= force and significance? We might infer this, but for 
what he further says as to its being an “ enacted parable ”’ 
to be interpreted by the spoken parable found in John vi. 
But that taught plainly the need our souls have of spiritual 

, the necessity of feeding upon and assimilating the 
Bread of Life. Does that ‘‘ enacted parable’’ teach only 
that? Did Jesus mean nothing more when he said, ‘* This 
is my body broken for you,’ and ‘* This is my blood shed for 
many’’? Why the emphasis so plainly found in other texts 
concerning the fact that Christ died for our sins? Why is 
Christ not thought of in this connection as the Bread, but as 

e Passover—** Our Passover,’’ Paul says, “* sacrificed for 
us’’? Is not the death of Christ an essential part in the Atone- 
ment, notwithstanding the how and why is above our human 
comprehension ? C. 


The Bible lays greater emphasis on the suffering of 
Christ for the sins of humanity. This is expressed in 
various figurative forms; sometimes it is the blood of 
Christ, sometimes the death, sometimes the sacrifice 
that is referred to. But underneath all these forms 
the vital truth is the spirit of self-sacrifice. The essen- 
tial fact is that Jesus Christ laid down his life for sin- 
ners. That it was the laying down of life, and not the 
dying, that is essential is indicated, if not expressed, by 
1 John iii:, 16: “Hereby know we love, because he 
laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren.” So Christ himself says, “ As 
the Father hath sent me into the world, so send I you 
into the world.” We are to follow Christ in every- 
thing, but we are not all to die for the sake of others. 
We follow all that was essential in Christ when we lay 
down our lives for the sake of others. Indeed, to live 


for others is often more difficult than to die for them. © 


The spirit of self-sacrifice shown throughout the life of 
Jesus Christ, consummated by his passion and his death, 
symbolized: in the Lord’s Supper, is a vital, perhaps we 
ought to say the vital, part of his mission, without 
which all else would be in vain. But we err if we lose 
sight of this, and substitute therefor either the physi- 
cal death or the shedding of physical blood. 


Is not the promised resurrection, or recovery of all men to 
another life beyond death, due to the redeeming work of 
Christ? If so, can it be true, as current orthodoxy teaches, 
that the resurrection of the unjust is merely their introduc- 
tion to an aggravated and endless retribution? If there are 
no blessings for this class of the dead in this recovery, how 
can the promise be made good, ‘* In Him shall all the fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed’’? Are the dead aes Aas 


We do not think it can be shown that, apart from the 
redeeming work of Christ, there would have been no 
continuance of life beyond the death of the body. The 
resurrection, which is the fruit of Christ’s work, and 
the object of Christian endeavor and hope, is, as we 
think, not mere entrance into a future existence, but 


into fullness of life as a state of well-being and joy. | 


At the same time, we do not regard “the resurrection 
of judgment ” as entrance into a state of necessary and 
endless despair. But, thinking as we do, we regard 
the promise to Abraham (which does not seem to take 
account of individuals) as less conclusive than what we 
find in the New Testament, asin Philippians ii., 10, 11. 


Some requirement is prefaced to. 


1. Do you think there is a demand for any more commen- 
taries on the Bible? Is there anything new to be said in 
Bible exposition? 2. Do you think it possible for a Biblical 
critic to rise above his prejudices ? and is not that question to 
be taken into the account in estimating the value of any 
man’s opinion of the Bible? 3. What is the value of the — 

or m as com wi modern schoiars— 
Dr. McCosh, for example ? C. M. B. 

1. It can hardly be held that questions of Biblical 
criticism are all settled. The progress of learning 
exhibition in improved commentaries. Sim- 
plified statements and clearer explanations are still 
possible, and more or less of ve: orn remains to be 
recast. Even though this were not so, and nothing 
new could be said, yet old truth must be said in new 
ways, to meet new conditions. 2. Undoubtedly every 
man’s criticism is more or less open to correction by 
“the personal equation.” 3. In case of a discrepancy 
of judgment, we should prefer the modern doctors to 
the ancient. | 


If the books of the Bible, or at least the most important 
 prebees of the Bible, had their thoughts oneal in the 
anguage and style that is called good English to-day, would 
not the Scriptures be more widely understood and appreci- 
ated by the English-speaking people? Is not the atio 


commen in Germany better adapted for the needs of the com- 


mon le than ours, because its langu i 
the daily use in books? And 
of the Bible be arranged in a better order, with a better 
numbering of paragraphs and lines? Indeed, is there not 
to-day sufficient pr na and devotion to re-edit the 
whole collection, and produce a result that will do great 
good even without asking for the work the authority that is 
accorded King James’s Bible? __ 

- Frederick W. Faber was as good a judge of good 
English as any man, and he said, as a Roma, Cusketie 
that “the uncommon beauty and marvelous English of 
the Protestant Bible is one of the strongholds of 
heresy. It lives on the ear like a music that can never 
be forgotten.” There is, we think, no better standard 
of good English than our English Bible. It is ad- 
mitted by critics to have accomplished more than any 
other work to fix the usage of the language and keep 
it pure. As to some desirable re-editing, a work has 
been recently published which we can highly com- 
mend, “Scriptures Hebrew and Christian ” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, i ew York). 


In order to perform a Christlike service, acceptable to him, 
like visiting the sick, doing kindnesses, etc., is it necessary 
that. those acts be accompanied by feelings of self-sacrifice ? 
... To me it seems spontaneous acts from the heart would 
be the most acceptable to Him. Should I seek acts which 
would be disagreeable to me? Is it selfish in me to act from 
the a of love only? Was it not very much more 
enjoyable for Mary tosit down with Jesus than for Martha 
who had to serve? Surely, she received tenfold more com- 
mendation. J.C. 8: 

Whenever the consciousness of self-sacrifice exists, it 
arises from a conflict of desires, and the subjugation of 
one desire by the other. Goodness which has no such 
opposing desires to subdue (or, as we say, no sacrifice 
to — cannot well be of an inferior kind ; else an 
angel were not so good as an imperfect but growin 
Christian. To seek what is 
ascetic, to decline it is to be epicurean, if the disagree- 
ableness is the decisive point. In degree as love is 
pure, it is unselfish. As to Mary and Martha, we have 
supposed that each was doing what she liked best, and © 
that Mary was more commended because the thing she 
preferred was better. 


What were the “ sacred writings ”’ which were to make 
Timothy ‘‘ wise unto salvation”? (2 Tim. iii., 15)? Could 
Paul have referred to any writings relating to Christ except 
the Old Testament ? E. L. M. 

The parallel passage which explains this is in Luke 


xxiv., 44, 


1. Please state your view of the Scripture teaching on the 
subject of foot-washing. 2. What are some of the leadi 
ges that teach, or seem to teach, infant baptism ? 3. Is 
it proper to regard any writings outside the Scriptures either 
wholly or in part inspired in the same sense that the Seript- 
ures are ? A. D. W. 
1. That it was a symbolical act, the lesson of which 
was intended to be carried out, not with a towel, but, 
as Peter teaches (1, v., 5), with the spirit of humility. 
2. Acts xvi., 15, 33; 1 Cor. i., 16. 1t would be strange 
if, in all these households, there were no young chil- 
dren. 3. If the internal marks of inspiration which we 
recognize, say, in the Twenty-third Psalm, appear in 
Watts’s version of it, the burden of proof would rest 
on one who denies that the version is equally inspired 
with the original. 


In response to an inquiry in your columns last week I send 
the following verses. They form a quartette published by 
Ditson & Co. No author of the words is given: 


‘** T cannot always trace the way 
ere thou, Almighty One, dost move, 
But I can always, always say 
That God is Love. 


‘* When myst’ry clouds my darkened path 
I’ll check my dread, my doubts remove. 
In this my soul sweet comfort hath, 
That God is Love. 


** Yes, God is Love—a word like this 
Can every gloomy thought remove, 
And turn all tears, all woes, to bliss, 
For God is Love.”’ 


_ The request of ‘* A. R. E.”’ reminds me of a beautiful im- 
promptu stanza by that brilliant genius T. Buchanan Read: 


‘** O that some beautiful bird of the South 
Might build its nest in the cannon’s mouth 
‘And stop the awful roar!”’ ss 
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RELIGIOUS NEws. 


CLOSE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
T HE Presbyterian General Assembly adjourned 


on Tuesday evening of last week. The place 
of the next meeting was fixed at Saratoga Springs 
for the last Thursday in May, 1890. By resolu- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. Thurber, of the Synod of New 
York, and Colonel Elliott F. Shepard were ap- 
pointed delegates-at-large to the International Pres- 
byterian Convention which will be held in Paris 
next September. 

The only matter of serious general public inter- 
est discussed since our last report was the position 
of the Presbyterian Church on the temperance 
question. The report of the permanent Committee 
on Temperance indorsed in general terms all means 
that would tend to the lessening of the evils of 
intemperance, and also called attention to “the 
infamous rum traflic between Boston and the Free 
States of the Congo,” and asked that a committee 
be appointed to lay the matter before the President 
of the United States. The Rev. Frederick R. 
Wotring, of the Kearney Presbytery, Nebraska, 
offered a minority report in favor of a constitu- 
tional prohibition of the liquor traffic. Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, in opposing the minority report, said 
in effect: 

“T have fought saloons for thirteen years in New 
York City. When the fight began, there were 1,000,000 
people here and 10,500 saloons. Now there are 1,500,- 
000 people in New York and 6,811 saloons. I feel 
that [ know something about New York City and the 
effects of liquor legislation. There are two great 
principles adopted by Christian men on this subject. 
Both would destroy the saloon. One principle is pro- 
hibition, the other high license. Both are believed in 
equally by earnest, prayerful Presbyterian Christians. 
It would be a great mistake to adopt one method as 
the one true method when much difference of opinion 
prevails among us. The saloon is the work of the 
devil. That we all believe, and we would all destroy it; 
but should we disrupt the Church of Jesus Christ and 
diminish its power for success? I was President of 
the Society for the Prevention of Crime, and I know 
that if prohibition should be made the law in New 
York City, the first year would multiply the saloons to 
12,000. There would be double what there are now. 
Prohibition succeeds in rural districts and in Kansas 
and in Iowa, but if Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
and Cincinnati should adopt prohibition there would be 
free rum. Is it right for a majority of the brethren to 
oppress a minority on this question? In the minority 
are a large number of honest men. Should you ask ‘us 
to indorse a political party ? Our constitution forbids 
us to do that.” 


The Rev. H. M. Shockley, of Kansas, the Rev. 
F. R. Wotring, of Nebraska, and others spoke ear- 
nestly of the defects of high license and the excel- 
lent working of prohibition. Dr. Crosby replied, 
and, after a somewhat confused debate, the minor- 
ity report was voted down, and that of the majority 
adopted. But at the evening session the following 
resolution was offered by the Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson, of this city, and was carried, after a 
lively debate, by a vote of 193 to 82: 

“The General Assembly, in reaffirming the deliver- 
ances of former Assemblies on the subject of temper- 
ance, calls particular attention to the deliverance of 
1883, as follows: ‘That we earnestly recommend to 
the ministers and congregations in our connection and 
to all others to persevere in vigorous efforts until laws 
shall be enacted in every State and Territory of our 
beloved country prohibiting entirely a traffic which is 
the principal source of drunkenness and its consequent 
pauperism, crime, taxation, lamentations, war, and ruin 
to the bodies and souls of men with which the country 
has so Jong been afflicted.’ ” 


Dr. Crosby and others opposed the resolution as 
stultifying the action of the morning and as com- 
mitting the Assembly to a political party, and 
after it was carried Dr. Crosby desired to have his 
protest recorded in the minutes of the Assembly. 
But still another resolution was adopted by the 
Assembly before adjourning, which stated that 
‘the deliverances of this General Assembly on the 
subject of prohibition are not to be considered as 
the advocacy of any particular political party.” 
Upon this Dr. Crosby withdrew his protest. 


—Efforts are being made to provide suitable libra- 
ries for the soldiers of the United States Army. Individ- 
uals or churches who are willing to assist in one of these 
efforts which we heartily commend are invited to send 
books to the United States Quartermaster, Army Build- 
ing, New York City, to be sent by him free of charge 
to the Rev. W. H. Pearson, the Post Chaplain of the 
United States Army. Books should be marked * Books 
for the Soldiers’ Library at Alcatraz Island, California.” 


HELP THE CHINESE! 


HE Chinese work of the American Missionary 
Association in San Francisco stands in special 
need of additional funds, some gifts that have been 
relied upon from sources outside the treasury of 
the society having failed. The society had not the 
funds to enable it to increase its regular appropria- 
tions, and notified Mr. Pond that the work would 
have to be curtailed. We have obtained permission 
to print a part of his reply, which moved so power- 
fully upon the Board that it has resolved on faith 
to make a partial additional appropriation. If it 
moves with equal effectiveness on any of our read- 
ers, they may send their contribution to this special 
work to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer American Mis- 
sionary Association, 56 Reade Street, New York 
City. The letter is as follows: 


“The blow came as gently as such a blow could, but it 
staggered me nevertheless. It was a ‘horror of great 
darkness’ into which I entered. You can understand 
that if I could come through June with all bills paid, 
and the work moving on successfully and with good 
promise, I should be in a position to appeal for aid 
here, as I have done at that season heretofore. And I 
felt that I could rely on the results of that appeal to 
take me through to September1. But I could not hon- 
orably let our workers enter upon their June labors 
with no prospect of sufficient funds to meet their sala- 
ries. Nothing seemed left for me to do but to notify 
them that I could pay all bills for May, but could prom- 
ise nothing more. hen I had resolved to do this, 
the workers passed before me one by one. Most of our 
teachers dependent upon this slender stipend for their 
daily bread, teachers that had been in our service for 
many years, never “37m pe. their service by their 
pay, but working in season and out of season, and most 
of the time rendering help not bargained for, fully 
equal to that which I could have required. The help- 
ers also passed before me: Jee Gam, with his wife and 
five children ; our brave, unselfish Low Quong ; our 
faithful, almost saintly, Chin Foy ; our earnest and elo- 
quent Yong Jin, all of whom have sacrificed their 
pecuniary interests for service in the mission, and all 
of whom, if their income from missionary work ceases, 
will be compelled at once to seek an income elsewhere, 
because of those dependent upon them. Then the 


. schools passed before me, closed and silent most of 


them, the scholars scattered and the momentum from 
many years of earnest, unremitting effort gradually 
dying away. Then the effort to start again September 
1 with faithful, long-tried teachers committed elsewhere 
and unable to return, and helpers searcely daring to 
enlist again, if indeed they could be free to do so ; and 
scholars, whether attending other missions or no mis- 
sions, disinclined to return, and cdnfidence shaken 
everywhere—and all this for lack of $1,000. For I 
felt that this $1,000 was practically almost $3,000, 
since in such a condition of the work, virtually wrecked, 
my appeal for aid here would be powerless. 

“IT could not let things go that way. There was one 
friend here scons Bo do generously for the Chi- 
nese, but through another channel than ours, who I 
knew had committed herself very largely to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and elsewhere, but who 
seemed to be the only person outside the regular givers 
whom I must rely upon for bills of July and August, 
to whom I could apply, and I applied to her for five 
hundred dollars. It was a most kind and Christian 
reply that I received, and a promise of the best she 
could do—‘at least $250.’ Thus one-fourth of the 


$1,000 is secured. Now here, in California, I have. 


nowhere else to go. And the point to which all this 
(which I trust has not wearied you) is tending is that 
alternative which I mentioned in my letter asking for 
the increase of appropriation. 

“‘ Don’t you know of some persons in the East to 
whom [I can apply for aid in making up, say, $600 
more? For I ae made up my mind to relinquish my 
own salary entirely for June, July, and August. [ 
could not possibly have drawn it leaving a single teacher 
unpaid or dismissed for lack of funds. That makes 
$400 ($250 and $150) provided for, and $600 more 
will tide us over. Perhaps there are six persons whom 
a letter from me indorsed by you would induce to give 
$100 each, or twelve at $50 each, or forty-eight of 
$25 each ; the work on my part I will count as nothing, 
if only the result can be secured. Please let me hear 
about this as soon as possible.” 


THE SCANDINAVIAN SEAMEN’S MISSION. 


The Norwegian “Society for Preaching the Gospel 
to Scandinavian Seamen in Foreign Ports ” was started 
twenty-five years ago, and is superintended by a board 
of managers in the city of Bergen, Norway. The 
means are provided for by voluntary contributions, 
collections in the churches on a certain Sunday all over 
the country, sewing circles, “‘ mission fields,” ete. The 
society works on this principle : it procures church and 
reading-room, and pays the salary of the pastor ; but 
the current expenses (gas, fuel, caretaking, etc.) are 
to be raised in the harbor itself. If, therefore, a port 
cannot yield the necessary sums, it is not considered 
ripe for a seamen’s church. : 

To the port of New York the Society called a minis- 
ter in 1877, and soon after it bought the church build- 


| ings in William Street, Brooklyn. At that time this 


port was visited by Scandinavian ships to the namber of 
more than one thousand a year. At present it is other- 
wise. The hard times to all shipping trade during the 
last six years have prevented more and more Norwe- 

ian ships from seeking this harbor. The Scandinavian 
ed are more seldom seen hére each year. But at the 
same time the number of Scandinavian sailors is con- 
stantly increasing. Twenty-three thousand of them 
came last year to the port of NewYork. Of this num- 
ber only about three thousand came under the Seandina- 
vian flag (Norwegian), the balance under American and 
British flags. e immense fleet of American coasting 
schooners, the American steamship fleet, the deep-water 
ships, the yachts, and, partially, the Government ves- 
sels, er ag all their sailors (before the mast) from 
Scandinavian birth, It is, therefore, openly declared 
from all marine hospitals, reading-rooms, shipping 
offices, etc., that the very substance of the present Amer- 


| ican sailors is Scandinavian. ‘The hard times in their 


native land, and the general appreciation of their work 
under this free flag, transform thousands upon thou- 
sands every year from Scandinavians to Scandinavian- 
Americans. | | 

The mission work among them has ever been increas- 
ing. The workers are : pastor, assistant pastor, lay as- 
sistant, caretaker of the ing-room, who also is 
the past-master. The area where ships are found, or 
where the “New York Dock Directory ” is the busi- 
ness guide, embraces more than one hundred English — 
square miles. Philadelphia (rented hall on South 
Second Street) is a sub-station. r 

The difficulty of raising the necessary funds has 
also ever been increasing these last six years. The 
contributions from Scandinavian ships amounted in 
1886 and 1887 to only $250, while it rested on the pas- 
tor’s shoulders to raise $1,500. A number of Norwe- 
— on shore, who attend worship in the Seamen’s_ 

hurch, have been exhorted to help according to their 
power, and they have helped. But now the spiritual 
conditions and experiences point strongly and almost 
decidedly on performing the Christian work in the same 
manner as all other Christians on these shores, with 
forming a congregation and calling pastor or joining 
other congregations. Then the work for the seamen 
will be without means of support. ae 

This work is mainly benefiting the American nation, 
as four-fifths of the Scandinavian sailors here work on 
American ships. Till now no American has contrib- 
uted to the evangelization of these their sailors at all, 
except that the American Seaman’s Friend Society con- 
tributes $300 to the payment of the caretaker. We 
need $1,000-$1,500 a year to carryonthe work. The 
Norwegian Society contributes $1,350 to the pastor, 
$1,000 to the assistant pastor, and $120 as help to the 
lay assistants’ wages, which are to be raised here. 

It is to be remarked that the “Scandinavian Sailors’ 
Temperance Home ” supports itself. It would be de- 
plorable if the work must stop for lack of being helped. 
A steam launch is just to be launched—a gift from 
an old Norwegian seaman, by which to compete for 
the immortal souls for whom the Saviour gave his 
life.” - CARSTON HAUSTEEN. 
117 STREET, BRooktyn, N. Y 


MISSION NOTES. 

*‘ The chaos in Eastern Afriea” needs extended space 
for a just description. Missionaries in several stations 
“hold the fort ” in spite of threats and serious danger, 
and at Mombasa a new medical mission is started, but 
the whole field is cause for anxiety, and. demands 
prayerful consideration. Many are deploring the rum 
contract with Africa, and a strong appeal comes for an | 
instance of missionary enterprise of equal proportions. 
The Presbyterian Board has reaped large results lately 
in its Gaboon and Corisco fields. Additions to the 
churches are numerous, forty or fifty at one time being 
received, a good proportion of whom were women. 
The Rev. Dr. Schén, the veteran missionary of the Eng- 
lish Church, who devoted forty-two years to studies 
and translations of West African languages, recently 
died. His grammars, dictionaries, and translations of 
the Bible are of great value, and will perpetuate his 
name. 

In the Marathi Mission of the American Board the 
missionaries report the organization of several new 
churches as a prominent feature of the last year’s 
work, One of the older churches added eighteen per 
cent. to its membership on profession of faith, and sent 
off from its number a large colony to form a new 
church. These new efforts are started with thirty or 
more communicants, a number comparing not unfavor- 
ably with the original membership of churches in this 
country. Visita of evangelists have been very profit- 
able, and a native of Bombay, Sumant Vishm, in addi- 
tion to general meetings, held in one district a meeting 
exclusively for women. Over one hundred women 
were gathered to hear him, more than half of them 
Hindu women—a rare sight—to listen to the Gospel. 
This prepares us for a statement that follows later : 
“ Among the recent conversions in that district women 
are in a majority.” 

e farmer caste (Kunabis) are now becoming anx- 
ious to have their children educated, and one little 
Kunabi girl has been “lent” to a missionary and his 
wife for a number of years. A high-caste girls’ school 
at Sirur has so impressed the parents with the benefits 
the girls receive that “‘ many have declared their pur- 
pose that their daughters should not be married young, 
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and that they should receive an education in the higher 

In the early experience of a missionary to India, 
when first able to recite in the native dialect the single 
text, “God so loved the world,” etc., she repeated it 
day after day to an aged woman, unable to add a word 
of explanation. Soon the woman applied for church 
membership, and, being questioned, said she had not 
paid attention formerly to the instructions of the mis- 
sionaries, but when the “ Miss Sahib,” who could say 
nothing else, came every day with the words “God so 
loved the world,” “I thonght then, if God so loved me, 
I ought to love him.” : 

“ As to the outlook for Christian effort in Japan, there 
seems to be no limit ; work is waiting everywhere,” 
writes one who is active in the work. call from the 
different Boards cee ager in Japan for reinforce- 
ments is emphatic for these needed recruits to be im- 
mediately supplied; “ the whole country is open, and now 
is the golden time.” One hundred and three students 
from the Doshisha Institution at Kyoto were received 
into the church in March. A large gift has been made 
for endowment and the erection of a science hall, in 
response to Mr. Neesima’s plea for the enlargement of 
the Doshisha as a university. The latest proposal of 
the Buddhists is to establish a rival university at Kyoto, 
such is the dreaded influence of this Christian factor. 

The “ school question ” in Turkey is a grievous one to 
all advocates of missionary effort. A missionary in one 
of the Eastern Turkey stations wrote not long since : 
‘Our school has inereased in numbers and efficiency ; 
it is under much better regulations and discipline ; 
lessons are more thoroughly taught, and a greater in- 
terest in it is manifest in the community.” This view, 
so encouraging from a Christian standpoint, seems the 
basis of the strong opposition the Turkish Government 
manifests tow the American schools. Minister 
Strauss resisted this opposition, and proved the illegality 
of some provisions of the new school law. His advo- 
cacy of just claims greatly encouraged the missionaries 
in all parts of Turkey, but refusals of a permit to build 
and orders to close schools are still enforced arbitrarily. 


Translations of Bishop Ryle’s publications into Span- 


ish have been circulated in Mexico, and many there who 
have read his pamphlet tracts have been led through 
them to study the Bible. His “‘ Expository Thoughts 
on the Gospels” in Spanish have been a. great aid to 
the native pastors, especially to those in the “ Church 
of Jesus,” under the care of the Mexican League.—— 
Guatemala has now the first Protestant church in proc- 
ess of erection, the only building in the republic for 
the simple teaching of Gospel truth. In Chili the 
Protestant school for boys gains in influence, and attracts 
the people to send their children where they can obtain 
a first-class education, One missionary urges day- 
schools as preparatory to establishing churches. 
Among the agencies which forward missionary work 
in foreign lands, the Seamen’s Friend Society deserves 
mention. It has often been said, to our reproach, that 
more harm is done in “ open ports ” by the evil influ- 
ence of American sailors than is counteracted by the 
good influence there of our American missionaries. So 
many seamen visit Kobe, Japan, it is daily smenneaing 
in importance as a field of labor among this class, an 
letters from that port contain urgent appeals to the 
Society to occupy it. The United States steamer 
_ « Essex ” reports the transfer of books from its library, 
supplied by the Seamen’s Friend Society, to the Pona 
mission in the East Caroline Islands. The officer in 
charge wrote : “I felt sure the Society would approve 
this act of charity tothat very much isolated mission.” 
All agencies for good, on sea and on iand, are closely 
related, and if these opportunities are used, they will 
form a network of missionary effort over and around 
the globe. A, 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—About three hundred Quakers were in attendance 
at the annual meeting held in this city last week. 

- The Rev. Dr. B. P. Raymond will be installed as 

President of Wesleyan University at Middletown, 

Conn., on June 26, 

—The General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States will assemble in its thirty- 
fourth convention at Allegheny, Pa., on June 12. 

—The American Home Missionary Society meets at 
Saratoga this week, June 4-6. The annual sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, of 
Omaha, N eb. | 

—A statue of the late Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Gallaudet 
is to be unveiled at Washington next month, when the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Convention is held. It will stand on the 
of the Deaf-Mutes’ College. 

—The Bethany Institute, at No. 105 East Seven- 


teenth Street, New York City, is a training school for 


young women who desire to enter upon missionary 
work at home or abroad. Annual reports sent on ap- 
plication. 

—The corner-stone of the new club-house and dormi- 
_ tory for Colorado College was laid May 23 with appro- 
priate services. This building is a most important 
addition to the equipment of this institution. It is to 
cost $20,000, and will be ready for occupancy Septem- 
ber 1. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions (Congregational) was held in Boston last 
Thursday. Addresses were made by Mrs. H. N. Bar- 
num, Miss E. C. Wheeler, of Turkey, Mrs. Otis Cary, 
of Japan, and others. Miss Ellen Carruth, treasurer, 


reported the receipts of the Board from June to March 
$41,640, of which $6,159 is from legacies. 

—The Brooklyn Congregational Club held its first 
annual meeting May 27. Its receipts for the year have 
been, in round numbers, $3,600; its balance in the 
treasury is $1,699.09. It was organized in February, 
1888, has 168 members, has held twelve meetings, and 
has had an average attendance of 110. 

—The Hon. Edward J. Phelps, LL.D., Kent Profess- 
or of Law in Yale University, and recently Minister 
of the United States to Great Britain, will deliver a 
course of lectures to the students of the Yale Divinity 
School on the following subjects: 1. The Application 
of Legal Principles to the Evidences of Christianity. 
2. The Coincidence between the Precepts of Christian- 
ity and the Fundamental Principles of the Common 
Law Independently Derived. 3. The Legal Duties 
Appertaining to the Ministerial Office. 

—The American Congregational Association held its 
thirty-sixth annual meeting in Boston, May 28 The 
report of the directors was a review of the principal 
work of the Association during the past thirty-five years. 
The original debt of $250,000 has been reduced to 
$181,000. The receipts of the year were $23,050, and 
the expenditures $22,310. The following officers were 
elected: President, the Hon. Rufus S. Frost ; Libra- 
rian, the Rev. W. H. Cobb ; Treasurer, C. C. Burr ; 
Corresponding and Recording Secretary, the Rev. 
Morton Dexter. 

—The American College and Education Society 
(Congregational) held its fifteenth annual meeting in 
Boston last week. The Rev. J. W. Wellman, D.D., 
ow The Secretary, the Rev. J. A. Hamilton, 

.D., submitted the annual report. During the past 
year 186 young men have been added to the nine 
theological seminaries, 110 in twenty-six colleges ; total 


pursuing regular course, 296. Of this number 119° 


have been placed upon the list for the first time. Total 
receipts for the year, $91,042; balance on hand in 
1888, $4,686 ; expended, $90,485 ; balance at the pres- 
ent time, $5,243. | 

—The United Presbyterian General Assembly, in 
session last week in Springfield, Ohio, again took 
action on the subject of the use of the organ and other 
musical instruments in church worship. The complaint 
on that subject is said to come from representatives of 
about 6,000 out of the 125,000 members of the Church. 
The minority represent that they cannot, in good 
conscience, permit the use of the organ in church wor- 
ship. The Judiciary Committee, to whom the complaint 
was referred, brought in a report, which was adopted. 
It is in effect that it is inexpedient to change the rule 
adopted by the General Assembly two years ago, which 
is that the use or exclusion of organs shall not be a bar 
to membership, but that each congregation shall deter- 


‘Inine its own course in this regard. 


—The annual meeting of the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society was held in Boston last 
week. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Samuel B. Capen, Boston ; 
Vice-President, the Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, D.D., New 
York City ; Secretaries, the Rev. Albert E. Dunning, 
D.D., Boston, the Rev. George M. Boynton, D.D., 
Newton ; Treasurer, E. Lawrence Barnard, Boston, 
and a board of directors. The report of the missionary 
department says: “Four hundred and forty-four new 
schools have been organized by superintendents and 
missionaries, in addition to which 104 others have been 
organized by their counsel and grants of lesson wi 
and papers, making a total of 584 new Sunday-schools 
for the year. About 2,700 grants of supplies have 
been made to needy Sunday schools.” 

—The Female Auxiliary Bible Society of New York 
City, which has recently held its seventy-third anniver- 

,is a little band of earnest Christian women, who 
“lend a hand” where it is needed. Its “ visitors” 
are humble and practical women who go about among 
the needy and ignorant, extending a loving sympathy 
and help. They do not attack any religious belief, or 
gain converts for any sect, but, rather, sow the seeds 
of morality and Christian hope, and water them with 
human love, so that lives are made higher in aim 
and better and happier in practice. The work is 
humble, and the expenses comparatively small, as it 
has no rents or official salaries to pay, but 1t is earnestly 
desired to extend its useful labors, and for this addi- 
tional funds are needed. Communications may be 
addressed to Miss E. D. Wheeler, 25 West Nineteenth 
Street. 

—The second annual session of the Convention of the 
Free Religious Association was held in Boston last week. 
The Rev. Minot J. Savage opened the discussion on the 
topic, * Religious Instruction in the Public Schools.” 
The present movement in relation to this subject, he 
said, was one of the results of the growth of the last 
century. The question had been seething for a long 
time, and was now up for settlement. He believed it 
the most cruel of all tyrannies to compel a parent to 
submit his child to such an education as he believed 
would cause the destruction of that child’s soul. The 
State can compel the education of every child so far 
as to enable the child to earn an honest living, cast an 
intelligent ballot, and comprehend the rights of citizen- 
ship. It is none of the State’s business what becomes 
of a man after death. Other addresses were made 
by the Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Mrs. Edna Dean Cheney, 
and the Rev. Dr. McGlynn. 

—We have received a copy of the annual report of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the State of 
New York, containing facts and figures of the growth 


of this work in this State. We note that there are 
142 associations in the State, with 162 men employed 
at ninety-seven points. Thirty associations and branches 
occupy their own buildings, valued at $2,028,300. 
One hundred and thirty-six of the 142 associations re- 
port an aggregate membership of 34,346. There are 
twenty-seven associations of the above number among 
railroad men, fifteen in colleges, two among German- 
speaking, and one for French-speaking, young men, 

he report also contains the proceedings of the Water- 
town State Convention recently held, and addresses 
upon different phases of Association work, by Major- 
General O. O. Howard, Cleveland H. Dodge, Pro- 
fessor A. G. Hopkins, Professor B. I. Wheeler, R. R. 
McBurney, and others. 

— Programmes of the exercises at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary during anniversary week, June 9 to 
13 inclusive, have just been issued. Professor George 
F. Moore will preach the sermon to the graduating 
class. The annual meeting of the Alumni will be held 
on Wednesday afternoon. “ How Can We Increase 
the Number and Improve the Quality of Our Minis- 
try ?” will be the subject for diseussion. Addresses 
are expected from the Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
of New York, on “Secular Attractions;” the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Little, of Boston, on “ Difficulties in the Minis- 
terial Calling of To-Day;” from the Rev. Dr. William 
F. Slocum, of Colorado Springs, on “ What Contribu- 
tions May We Expect from the Christian College ?” 
from the Rev. William F. Richards, of Plainfield, N. J., 
on “Changing Methods and New Organizations of the 
Work;” and from the Rev. Dr. H. N. Barnum, Har- 
poot, Turkey, on “ The Claims of the World.” 

—The May meeting of the Congregational Club of. 
Minnesota was held May 26 in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Minneapolis. After a bountiful supper 
prepared and served by the ladies of the chureh, ee 
fessor L. W. Chaney, of Carleton College, read a paper 
on American Scientific Literature as represented by 
Asa Gray. This was followed by brief speeches by 
Professor Hall, of the State University, and Dr. Thwing, 
of Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, in high praise of 
Dr. Gray, the scientist and the man. After a recess, 
Dr. A. H. Heath, the new pastor of Plymouth Church 
at St. Paul, read an able paper on “The Outlook for 
Christianity in the World.” After acknowledging the 
darker side of the case, the paper was thoroughly opti- 
mistic and hopeful, basing its confidence on the fact 
that Christianity alone offered relief for the sins and 
woes of the world—relief that seemed adequate ; on 
the further fact that Christianity is the religion of the 
white race, which is and is likely to be the dominant 
race; and, lastly, on the advance Christianity is actually 
making, as accurate statistics show. Practically the 
outlook for Christianity in the world is work, N. c. c. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—H. G. McArthur has accepted a call to Rockton, Il.; he 
has supplied the church for some years. 

—G, W. Gallagher has been installed as pastor of the Beth- 
any Church at Vt. 

—R. 8. P. MeNeille, of the South Church of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has resigned, but at the earnest request of the congre- 
gation has, withdrawn the resignation. 

—A.H. Norris, of Ithaca, Mich., has resigned. 

—B. F. Aldrich accepts a call to Advance and Horton’s 
Bay, Mich. 

—H. B. Mead accepts a call to Brookfield, Conn. 

W. F. Warren accepts a call to a new church at Everett, 


ass. 
—H.M. Kenney was installed as pastor of the Second 
hio, on May 16. 


. Gage, D.D., pastor of the Pearl Street 
Church of Hartford, Conn., killed himself last Friday by 
leaping from a fourth-story window of the Orthopedic Hos 
pital of Philadelphia, where he was under treatment for 
insomnia and melancholia. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—-J. P. Wilson, of the South Park Church of Newark, 
N. J., died recently, at the age of eighty. 

—E. C. Armstrong was installed as pastor of the Grove 
Church, Danville, Pa., on May 22. 

—J. M. Denton has been installed as 
at Yaphank, L. I. 

—Paul Van Dyke has accepted a call from Princeton 
College to become instructor in church history. 
. Campbell has received a call to the First Church 
of Astoria, Oregon. 

—G. W. Baxter, of Hooperstown, IIl., has resigned. 

—J.A.Smyth was installed as pastor of the church in 
Rossville, 


pastor of the church 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
—W. A. Leonard, D.D., of Washington, D. C., has 
accepted his recent election as assistant bishop of the Prot= 
estant Diocese of Ohio. 


—Henry W. Foote, D.D., rector of King’s Chapel, Boston 
died on Ma 30, at the age of fifty-one. 
' —F, 8S. Weston has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist 


church at Conway, 


—W. H. Roberts has resigned the rectorship of Immanuel 
‘Church (P. E.), Bellows Falls, Vt. 
R. H. Starr, D.D., assistant minister of St. Thomas’s 


Church (P. E.), this city, has received a call from St. Paul’s 
Church, Dedham, Mass. 

—J. FE. Cookman has resigned the pastorate of the 'wenty- 
fourth Street Methodist Church of this city, and will enter 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


—J. P. Barrett accepts a call to Normal, Ill, 
—F, V. Jones, of Almena, Kan., resigns. ~ 
—E. H. Leeper accepts a call to York, Neb. 
—J, A. Derome was installed as pastor of the French 
Church in Ware, Mass., on May 29. 
Se —L,. F. Giroux has been installed as pastor of the White 
Street Church of Springfield, Mass. 
—Wallace J. Nutting, of the Belleville Avenue Church of 
Newark, N. J., accepts his call to the Park Avenue Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 7 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


WELLHAUSEN’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL.’ 


Professor Wellhausen is a reverent student of 
the Bible, but one of the most radical expounders 
of the evolutionary method in its interpretation. 
In this volume he applies this method to the Old 
Testament, giving as a result a new reading of the 
history of Israel. His work consists of three parts: 
first, the history of the worship, including therein 
the development of the Levitical ritual, the sacred 
feasts, the organization and endowment of the 
clergy ; secondly, the history of traditions, consti- 
tuting an analysis of the Old Testament records, 
as interpreted by the school to which he belongs ; 
and, thirdly, the history of the people, political 
and religious—the latter a reprint from the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” Without discussing the 
merits of his method, and without undertaking to 
treat critically the volume, we propose here to tell 
our lay readers, briefly, what the results are which 
he has reached, to give them in a general way the 
essential principles of the method he has employed, 
and to indicate the way in which the Bible is read 
by this expounder in accordance with those princi- 

les. 

Z Speaking broadly, we may say thatthe old read- 
ing of the Bible starts out with the doctrine of a 
fall and a restoration; perhaps we should rather 
say a series of falls and restorations. Man is 
made perfect in the Garden of Eden, falls into sin, 
is exiled, grows worse and worse, and finally the 
race is swept off the globe by the deluge, and a 
new beginning is made. Upon this new begin- 
ning a certain family is chosen, it is miraculously 
conducted to Egypt, the nation which springs from 
it there grows in numbers under adverse circum- 
stances, is led out into the wilderness, and there 
receives a divinely given and perfect code of 
morals and of worship, coupled with a perfect 
revelation of the unity, power, and righteousness 
of God. Thus the third new beginning is made. 
But a third fall ensues. The ple thus mag- 
nificently equipped forget God, forget both the 
laws of worship and the laws of morals, and 
relapse into a state of barbarism and anarchy 
under the Judges. ‘There are successive recalls and 
restorations which are partial only, until we come 
to the time of Samuel and David, when the people 
of Israel are, by the joint influence of the prophet 
and king, brought back to aknowledge of God and 
a recognition of his law. By David’s son the tem- 
ple is built in accordance with the laws which have 
been given in the wildernéss, and the Levitical and 
priestly orders are restored to their functions. But 
already, even under Solomon, decadence begins, 
which rapidly reaches almost hopeless corruption 
under his successors, and ends finally in the exile 
first of Israel, then of Judea, to be followed event- 
ually by another restoration, and finally another 
beginning under the long-promised Messiah, fifteen 
hundred years after the giving of the law at Mount 
Sinai. From this period the old orthodoxy divides 
into two schools. One confidently expects a still 
further fall, indeed regards it as even now taking 
place, and bases its hope of the world’s redemption 
on still a new beginning under a second and final 
coming of the Messiah; the other regards the era 
of relapses and restorations as ended with the birth 
of Christ,and holds that from that time forth 
Christianity has been and is an increasing and 
finally to be victorious power in the world. 

The method of Professor Wellhausen proceeds 
upon an entirely different hypothesis. It may 
roughly be described as the application of the doc- 
trine of evolution to Bible history, or at least as 
founded on the assumption that the Bible affords a 
history of a moral evolution. The pre-Mosaic his- 
tory is regarded as a collection of myths and leg- 
ends, having their parallel in the analogous stories 
found in the literary records of other nations, but 
differing from them in the spiritual tone of the nar- 
rative, and the spiritual purpose which evidently 
animates the writer or editor. The ethical, liturgi- 
cal, and theological elements of the life of Israel in 
the wilderness are regarded as very simple. Jeho- 
vah is not revealed as the God of the universe, but 
simply as the God of Israel; then as superior to all 
other gods; finally, and not until some centuries 


1 Prolegomena to the Ilistory of Israel. With a Reprint of 
the article ‘ Israel”? from the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ 
By Julius Wellhausen, Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Marburg. Translated from the German, 
under the Author’s supervision, by J. Sutherland Black, M.A.., 
and Allan Menzies, B.D.; wi aang Professor W. 
Robertson Smith. (New York: Scribner, Welford & Co.) 


after, as the one only God, all others being figments 
of men’s brains. 
not given in the wilderness, but were wrought out 
from the ethical life of the nation at a much later 
period, and imputed to the earlier age. They were 
the product of the prophetic period, perhaps about 
the time of the exile. There was probably a tent 
in the wilderness which served the purpose of a 
sanctuary or center of worship, but the elaborate 
directions for its construction which make its struct- 
ure according with that of the later temple belong 
to a later period. So does the elaborate organiza- 
tion of a priestly and Levitical order; so do the 
laws forbidding sacrifices elsewhere than at the 
Tabernacle, and subsequently at the Temple. In 
short, substantially the whole of Leviticus, all of 
Deuteronomy, and considerable fay of Exodus 
were written at least seven hundred or eight hun- 
dred years after Moses, to whom the old orthodoxy 
attributes them. 

The general ground on which this view is based 
appears to us to be assumed rather than distinctly 
stated. It is, as we have said, the belief that the 
whole progress of the human race, social, theologi- 
cal, liturgical, and ethical, has been an evolution 
from simpler to more complex forms. But in 
addition to this, special reasons are assigned by the 
critic, which even to the reader of the English 
Bible cannot be regarded as without weight. Thus, 
the Levitical code disappears entirely during the 
period of the Judges. “The suddenness with 
which this overgrown hierocracy descended on the 
wilderness from the skies is only matched by the 
suddenness with which it afterwards disappeared in 
Canaan, leaving no trace behind it.’”’ The ark, 
which under the Levitical code only the priest could 
approach, and he only once a year, is approached 
without hesitation, as by Hannah, who comes before 
the altar to pray, and by Samuel, who sleeps every 
night beside it. The sons of David are priests 
(2 Sam. viii., 18, Revised Version). Saul and 
David offer sacrifices unrebuked ; Elijah not only 
offers a sacrifice, but offers it upon an altar far from 
Jerusalem ; and his offering receives manifest divine 
approval. Such are some of the arguments used 
to sustain the interpretation of that school of which 
Wellhausen is a most distinguished representative. 

Without here discussing these arguments in 
detail, or the fundamental position that the Jewish 
religion is an evolation, we may legitimately note 
two serious difficulties in the way of what appears 
to us to be the fufidamental though only implied 
basis of Professor Wellhausen’s method of interpre- 
tation. It perhaps will not be regarded by the 
advocates of this school as a serious difficulty that 
Paul maintains, in the first chapter of Romans, that 
monotheism was-the earliest faith of men, and that 
polytheism is the result of moral degradation. 
But we must at least bear in mind the fact that the 
study of comparative religions goes far to confirm 
Paul’s opinion upon this subject. Renan cannot be 
regarded as prejudiced in favor of orthodoxy, and 
his ability as an Oriental scholar will not be ques- 
tioned ; and Renan, in his history of the people of 
Israel, maintains very distinctly that monotheism 
was the earliest faith of the Semitic people. This 
view of the Bible as the history of a moral evolu- 
tion also takes little or no account of the fact that 
human history has been by no meansa steadily pro- 
gressive evolution. Civilization and barbarism, 
barbarism and civilization, have followed oneanother 
as the flood follows the ebb and the ebb follows the 
flood. The denunciations by the prophets of the 
sins of Israel can hardly be understood except as 
their indignation was aroused, not merely by imper- 
fect development, but by absolute apostasy and 
retrogression. Finally, this method of interpreting 
the Bible, as it is applied by Wellhausen, necessi- 
tates a separation of the Biblical narrative into its 
various strands, strands which, spun centuries 
apart, have been, according to our author, braided 


into a single narrative by comparatively late editors. . 


We might be willing to consider that Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy were written in the period of 
exile, or even that whole sections of Exodus were 
so written, but to go through the Pentateuch, pick- 
ing out, not merely books, not merely chapters, not 
merely sections, as belonging to a oe date, but 
here a verse, and there a clause of a verse, assum- 
ing that the additions of the scribes and Levites 
have not only been woven into the original narra- 
tive, but that modern acumen can distinguish the 
later addition from tie original fabric, both involves 
a degree of faith in the modern critic and necessi- 
tates an abandonment of faith in the original record 


equally trying—the one by its demands on our con- 


fidence, and the other by its attack upon what may 


The Ten Commandments were | 


as a rendering, in available form for the no 


a foot-ball m 


possibly be regarded as our unintelligent reverence. 
It is, however, no part of our omy in this 
article to sit in judgment upon either the processes 
of Professor Wellhausen or his results, but only to 
hint in a very general way at both, and to advise 
our readers that, if they wish to investigate this 
process for themselves, they cannot find a better 
volume for the purpose, or one more fascinating. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MATTER.! 


The popularizing of knowledge is one of the nec- 
essary accompaniments of the growth of democracy. 
It is the external, the sensible, manifestations of 
democracy that usually attract attention, and it is 
not to be wondered at that its internal, its spiritual, 
signs, though one as important as the distribution 
of scientific intelligence, should be overlooked. 
Experience shows that there are two kinds of scien- 
tific material that lend themselves to popularization. 
One is the region of application, of practical use of 
scientific theory. The other is the realm of ultimate 
scientific generalization, of speculation. The other 
is the realm of ultimate scientific generalization, of 
speculation. The collected essays in the volume 
before us belong to the latter class. Their popular 
character is to be taken with a grain of salt. It is 
reported of Sir Isaac Newton that he could not 
demonstrate the propositions of Euclid—they were 
too axiomatic. And of Sir William Thompson, not 


the least worthy of Newton’s successors, it may be 


said that what is popular to him may be somewhat 
unfamiliar to the populus. Yet the book is popular 
in the best sense. Its wonderful energy and lucidity 
of statement, with never-failing illustration, lift the 
plane of understanding of even the half initiated 
into the world of modern mysteries. 

The unity of the dozen diverse essays in this vol- 


ume is found in their all being tributary to the 


investigation of the ultimate constitution of matter. 
They all are attempts to simplify our knowledge of 
nature ; to carry back, if possible, the immense bulk 


of specialized detail in modern physics to three or | 


four great generalizations, and to connect them, if 
possible, with the fundamental theory of the nature 
of matter. This book, indeed, may be considered 
ial- 
ist reader, of the main results of that great English 
(or Scotch) experimental school which includes the 
names of Tait, of Stewart, of the lamented Clerk 
Maxwell, besides that of Sir William Thompson 
himself. The outcome of their investigations has 
been to suggest—it would hardly do to say establish 


—what is termed the kinetic or dynamic theory of 


matter. Upon this theory matter may be consid- 
ered as a uniform, all-pervading liquid, everywhere 


differentiated by motion into certain configurations. 


These configurations of motion are what the physi- 
cists and chemists call molecules. It is the character 
of the motion configured in each particular molecule 
that gives it, considered in itself and in combination, 
those properties which the older theory of matter 
thought to account for by its isolated, rigid atoms. 
This theory, to become more than a mere dream, 
must, as Sir Willian Thompson says, be capable of 
explaining chemical affinity, electricity, magnetism, 
heat, and gravitation. That heat may be consid- 
ered a “mode of motion ” has become familiar to us 
from the brilliant lectures of Tyndall. Two of the 


most interesting essays in this volume are devoted 


to the application of this general idea to the discus- 
sion of the sun’s heat, it being shown that the only 
tenable theory is that the sun’s heat was generated 
by the collision of pieces of matter attracted together 
by gravitation, and that the shrinkage due to cool- 
ing keeps the heat from being dissipated more 
rapidly than it is. Other essays work in the same 
direction by attempting to show that capillary 
attraction may be reduced to a case of gravitation 
on the smallest scale, as planetary motion is on the 
largest ; and that elasticity may be explained as a 
property given to a fluid, possessing no original 
rigidity, by motion. Another most brilliant essay is 
upon the size of atoms, showing, what appears almost 
incredible, that it is possible to assign the size of 
the ultimate configurations of motion within certain 
limits. The fractions of a centimeter in which the 
result is expressed do not convey much meaning to 
the ordinary reader, but the following illustration 
is light-giving: Imagine a globe of water as large 
agnified to the size of the earth, 
each constituent molecule being magnified in the 
same proportion. Then the magnified structure 
would be more coarse-grained than a heap of small 
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shot, but probably less coarse-grained than a heap 
of foot-balls. 

Sir William Thompson’s work has been so varied, 
as well as so near to us, that it may be doubted 
whether it can as yet be adequately appreciated. 
But when we consider his grasp equally of the 
highest generalizations and of experimental details 
and methods, when we call to mind the extent and 
versatility of his investigations, when we remember 
that his record includes countless inventions of 
practical mechanism, and that he deals with 
mathematical formuls and with mechanical models 
with equal facility, we may well wonder if the 
future will not place him near to Newton. We 
may sum up the impressions made by this book by 
saying that there is, upon one hand, the idea of the 
_ exceeding simplicity and harmony, the perfect unity, 
of the world, and, upon the other, the thought of 
the exquisite adapation of the intelligence of man 
to this world—an adaptation which, however dis- 
torted and undeveloped in the ordinary mind, comes 
to full expression in a mind like that of Sir William 
Thompson. Here the universe and reason answer 
each to the other as face answereth to face in a 
glass. 


THE RIVERSIDE THACKERAY. 


_ A new American edition of the works of Thack- 
eray, especially an edition bearing the imprint of 
the Riverside Press, has long been needed, and not 
long ago lovers of the best fiction were gratified by 
' the announcement that such an edition was about 
to ap 
Fair” and “Lovel the Widower,” have just come 
from the press, and meet fully the expectations of 
those who were waiting for an attractive, substan- 
tial, and moderately expensive American edition of 
the prince of English novelists. The “ Illustrated 
Library Edition of the Complete Works of Will- 
iam Makepeace Thackeray ”’ is to consist of twenty- 
two volumes, crown quarto, to be issued at the rate 
of four volumes a month, and to be sold at $1.50 
per volume. 
represent substantial and tasteful book-making; the 
paper is of good quality, the type large and clear, 
the binding simple and elegant. One valuable feat- 
ure of the edition is the reproduction in it of over 
sixteen hundred illustrations from the hand of 
Thackeray and of the numerous artists who have 
been attracted by the characters and incidents of 
his stories. Each of the volumes will contain an 
introduction which will furnish the reader complete 
information with regard to the time and circum- 
stances of the writing of each novel. It will be 


seen, therefore, that this new Riverside edition of 


the great English novelist possesses all those quali- 
ties which belong to a permanent edition of a 
classic writer. 


The Form of the Christian Temple : — a Treatise on 
the Constitution of the New Testament Church. By Thomas 
Witherow, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in 
Magee College, Londonderry. (New York : Scribner & 
Welford.) ii is volume is a strong presentation of 
the srbject of church polity from the standpoint of 
high church Presbyterianism. As such, it is a protest 
against the verdict in which, as Professor Fisher tells 
us, historical scholars are rapidly approaching una- 
nimity. Professor Witherow devotes an introductory 
section to the “ temporary agencies” of the apostolic 
age, and divides the main part of his work pretty 
evenly between the “divine and permanent elements ” 
nd the “ human additions.” Each topic is. luminously 
analyzed in academic form, as if for the class-room, 
and the material of discussion is well digested and 
arranged. The reader, whatever his prepossessious 
may be, will find much valuable material and many 
suggestive hints. The conclusion reached is _ that 
“the keys originally ted to Peter are still in the 
hands of those who rule in the church.” Synodical jur- 
isdiction external to the local churches is required by 
the Word of God. But, granting that the synod at 
Jerusalem (Acts xv.) exercised such jurisdiction in a 
particular instance, it is quite an acrobatic performance 
to cross on a slender string of inference from such a 
fact to the conclusion that synodical rule is perma- 
‘nently enjoined upon Christians as one of “ the first 
rinciples of the oracles of God.” The deadlock 
baeibect high churchmen of opposing sects, each demon- 
strating his form of the Christian temple to be “the 
pattern shewed on the mount,” is not least among the 
evidences for the view, which Professor Witherow 
stigmatizes as put forward by men who ought to know 
better, that in this, as in other matters of form, “God 
hath called us unto liberty.” Meanwhile the entrance 
of this robust controversialist confirms us in the belief 
that for the present the most feasible means of pro- 
moting Christian union is to cease seeking the living 
among the dead, and to engage in such co-operation in 
practical philanthropy and common prayer as Christian 


neighbors can agree upon. 


r. The initial volumes, containing “ Vanity 


An examination shows the books to | S 


Professor Charles Woodward Hutson, whose lectures 
upon “The Beginnings of. Civilization” evoked our 
hearty admiration, has put his hand to a History of 
French Literature. We scarcely know to characterize 
the work justly. For one thing, it lacks the vigor and 
grasp that his other book had. Both in the Ancient 
and the Modern French Literature we are surprised by 
his omissions.. Altogether, the book seems so lacking 
in purpose and unity, and so jejune in style, that we 
cannot but suspect that it was made to order. At the 
same time it should be understood that Professor Hutson 
has collected a great many facts. His book possesses 
one chapter at any rate which is unique, on the “ French 
Writers of Louisiana,” containing short —— upon 
Gayarré, Sejour, the Rouquettes, Deléry, Canonge, 
Vignaud, Dufour, Mercier, and others. We would 

ladly see this chapter expanded, and would thank 
rofessor Hutson if he would do the work. For the 
rest we still look for a work in English on French 
literature, for which abundant and, accessible material 
exists in French. (New York: John B. Alden.) 


The History of Ancient Civilization. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) This is a handbook based upon 

. Gustave Ducoudray’s work. It is edited by the 
Rev. J. Verschoyle. It is good in conception and in 
execution. The work is dlivided into three parts. 
Book I. deals with the nations of the East, and takes 
up successively Egyptians, Babylonians, and Assyrians, 
Jews, Phoenicians, and the Eastern Aryans. Briefly 
are presented, for each of these peoples, the monu- 
ments, the religion, social and political organizations, 
customs, etc., ete. Book II. deals in the same way with 
the civilization of Greece ; Book III., with that of 
Rome. The work is pea a compilation, but it is 
skillfully made and interestingly written. 


Mr. Sherman S. Denton, the author of the book en- 
titled Incidents of a Collector’s Ramble, is the artist at- 
tached to the United States Fish Commission, and is an 
enthusiastic and experienced naturalist. In his search 
for new and strange specimens of birds and beasts he 
visited some years ago Australia, New Zealand, and 
Guinea, and in the volume before us he relates many 
odd adventures and incidents of travel in a lively and 
amusing fashion, though without much effort at literary 
form. The volume is illustrated from many sketches 
or photographs taken on the spot. (Boston: Lee & 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The second paper on “Social Life in Russia” con- 
tributed by the Vicomte Eugéne de Vogii¢é to Harper's 
Monthly is even more agreeable reading than the first. 
It gives many typical and picturesque presentations of 
national customs, peasant life, society enjoyments, and 
religious, marriage, and funeral practices ; it is artistic- 
ally and well illustrated. Admirers of the best work 
of American artists will find much to please them in a 
review by Mr. Henry James of the work in black and 
white of Abbey, Parsons, Boughton, and Millet ; inci- 
dentally some pretty sketches are given of Broadway, 
the quaint little English village which a number of 
American artists and literary men have found out for 
themselves. An exceedingly interesting and curious 
study of “ Problems of Psychic Research ” is contributed 
by Dr. Joseph Jastrow. Montreal, with its many quaint 
and original features, is made the subject of a profusely 
illustrated descriptive article by Mr. C. H. Farnham. 
Of the lighter features of the number the most attract- 
ive is the odd story by Mr. James Sully called 
“Friendly Rivalry;” its action is placed in “ the year ’48 
of the Commune” (March, 1950, according to our chro- 
nology), and it gives a lightly satirical view of love in 
an evolved social state where altruism and education 
have reached their maximum. In the departments Mr. 
Curtis talks of the desirability of greater pay to our 
National legislators, and of the beauty of John Bright’s 
example of a pure life in politics, and also presents a 
hitherto unpublished letter of Mr. Motley; Charles 
Dudley Warner chats amusingly in reply to the question 
“Cannot something be done to stop social scream- 
ing ?” and Mr. Howells discusses the question “ How 
much or how little ought the American novel to deal 
with certain facts of life which are not usually talked of 
before young people, and especially young ladies ?” 


A rich treat is provided for art lovers in the current 
Century by the article on the famous French landscape 
ainter, Corot, by Mrs. van Rensselaer, with its excel- 
ent reproductions of several of the artist’s most beau- 
tiful pictures ; the engraver is Mr. Eldridge Kingsley. 
A portrait of Corot, wonderfully expressive and full of 
character, serves as a frontispiece to the number. Mr. 
Kennan, in his series of papers on the Siberian Exile 
System, describes a visit to the “Convict Mines of 
” which was the most distant point attained by 

him in his long journey ; the subject will be continued 
in following papers. In the Life of Lincoln, the 
Cleveland Convention, the resignation of Mr. Chase, 
and other important events are discussed. Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, under the title “Certain Forms of Woman’s 
Work for Woman,” describes the methods and results of 
the work of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
in New York. We need not mention many other less 
important features, but simply add that this issue of 
the * Century ” contains at least the usual amount of 
short sketches, letters, poems, and comments on cur- 


| rent topics. 


In the issue for June Scribner’s Magazine begins a 
series of popular articles on the practical applications 
of electricity in science, commerce, and industry. The 
opening paper is by Professor C. F. Brackett, of Prince- 
ton; under the title “ Electricity is the Servant of 
Man,” it describes some of the more important elec- 
trical phenomena and the laws which govern them. 
The second in the series of articles on fishing is on 
“Striped Bass Fishing,” by Mr. A. Foster Higgins, 
who handles the pen and the fishing-rod with equal en- 
thusiasm. Both these articles are intelligently and 
abundantly illustrated. Professor Henry Drummond, 
the famous author of “ Tropical Africa ” and “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” writes eloquently and with 
intense indignation of “Slavery in Africa,” presenting 
the actual condition of affairs clearly, and so as tomake 
emphatic the necessity of immediate action by the civ- 
ilized peoples. A timely paper is that which explains the 
origin, growth, and practical working of “ Building and 
Loan Associations ;” its author is Mr. W. A. Linn. The 
end vee this month is by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
who discourses in an original and suggestive way of the 
“Past, Present, and Fvture.” Mr. Eugene Schuyler 
continues his readable reminiscences of “‘‘Tolstoi Twenty 
Years Age telling, among other things, of the quarrel 
between Tolstoi and Tourguéneff. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June will be found a 
thoughtful and carefully written paper on “The State, 
the Church, and the School,” by Horace E. Scudder. 
A curious and pleasing interest attaches to the article 
by Professor eure Eliot Norton, which gives an 
account of Mr. Rawdon Brown, the famous antiquarian 
of Venice, and of his discovery of the gravestone of 
“ Banished Norfolk ” and his appropriation thereof. 
An/article on “ A German Gymnasium ” by Mr. G. M. 
Wahl describes the course of studies and discipline of 
those schools. Mr. C. H. Toy writes of the literary 
genealogy and successive versions of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” Professor Josiah Royce conti:.ues his “ Reflec- 
tions After a Wandering Life in Australia.” Short 
stories, poems, reviews, and critical notes make up a 
number of variety and readable qualities. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Sir Edwin Arnold’s forthcoming book, “In My 
Lady’s Praise,” is a collection of poems written in 
honor of his dead wife. | 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have brought out a new 
low-priced edition of Amiel’s “ Journal,” a work of 
genuine beauty and insight, which has been noticed at 
length in our columns. The new edition is a very neat 
piece of book-making, and is sold for $1.75. 

—The latest additions to the new edition of the 
poetical works of Robert Browning now coming from 
the press of Macmillan & Co. are Volumes XIV. and 
XV., the first including “ Pacchiarotto” and other 
works, and Aristophanes’s “ Adventure,” with the 
Agamemnon ” of schylus. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have added to their Knicker- 
bocker Nugget Series a selection from the essays of 
De Quincey, including the two essays on “ Murder,” that 
on “Three Memorable Murders,” and the “Spanish 
Nun ;” to the same series they have also added “ Wit 
and Wisdom of Sydney Smith.” 

—Mr. Joseph Thomson, the author of “Through 
Masai Land,” and as an African traveler second only 
to Stanley, has just written a book on his recent 
explorations, “Travels in the Atlas and Southern 
Morocco,” which will be published immediately, in 
New York, by Longmans, Green & Co. 

—At the Yale Corporation meeting on the 16th inst., 
Professor Albeit S. Cook, Ph.D., of Berkeley, Cal., was 
elected to the Professorship of English, vacated b 
Professor Northrop five years ago. Professor Cook 
was graduated at Rutgers in 1872, and, after studying 
for several years in Europe and at Johns Hopkins, 
received the degree of Ph.D. at Jena in 1882. Since 
that time he has been Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of California. 

—Asked gre if it was true that he was engaged 
on a sketch of Bismarck “for a magazine, Mr. Carl 
Schurz is reported to have said: “I did think at one 
time of preparing an article on the great Chancellor, 
but after thinking it all over I came to the conclusion 
that anything I had gained in the way of friendly 
intercourse with him ought not to be put in print. Of 
course the Prince did not have any suspicion that I 
would ‘ write him up,’ as we say, and I concluded not 
to play the part of an interviewer. I have had a good 
many lively talks with him, and have spent many a 
pleasant hour at his house, and for me to rush into 
print would be a violation of our friendly intercourse.’ 

—The American authors who visited Washington in 
March, 1888 (at the time of the readings given in that 
city in aid of the international copyright cause), and 
who were very pleasantly received at the White House 
by the President and Riis Cleveland, much interest 
in the cause being shown by both, have just presented 
Mrs. Cleveland with an interesting and beautiful sou- 
venir of their visit. It consists of an album with leaves 
of the finest parchment, bound by one of the best 
American binders, in which each of the authors has 
written his name with bits of prose or verse attached. 
The collection was made by the Chairman of the Ex-— 
ecutive Committee of the American Copyright League, 
Dr. Edward Eggleston. Mrs. Cleveland was much 
delighted to receive this souvenir. 3 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The State of Minnesota has enacted a law mak- 
ing drunkenness a crime. It is so rare nowadays 
that legislation recognizes that the people of the 
upper class who buy liquor are as responsible for 
resulting evils as the people of the lower class who 
sell it, that the new Minnesota law is attracting 
wide attention. It reads as follows: 


“ Whoever becomes intoxicated by voluntarily drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors shall be deemed guilty of the 
crime of drunkenness, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished as follows: For the first offense, a fine 
of not less than $10 nor more than $40, or by impris- 
onment for not less than ten nor more than forty days; 
for the second offense, imprisonment for not less than 
thirty nor more than sixty days, or by a fine of not less 
than $20 nor more than $50; for the third and all sub- 
sequent offenses, by imprisonment for not less than 
sixty days nor more than ninety days.” 


The New York “Sun,” which is usually nothing if not 
amusing, seriously indorses this law, and criticises 
only the permitting of the alternative of a fine for 
the second offense. This, it says, makes the pen- 
alty much lighter for the rich than for the poor. 
Resuming its customary tone, the “ Sun ” concludes 
its editorial by suggesting different methods of de- 
termining whether a man is drunk, mentioning the 
West Point rule that no man who is able to walk a 
crack is to be considered intoxicated. If this fails 
to provide an adequate test of the condition of- the 
brain, it suggests that the prisoner be required 
to pronounce with distinctness the words “ truly 
rural.” 


“ Bradstreet’s’’ reports an interesting decision 
just rendered by the Supreme Court of Alabama 
regarding the evasion of prohibitory laws by the 
manufacturers and sellers of tonics and bitters con- 
taining spirits. ‘The appellant was indicted for sell- 
ing certain bitters. The evidence offered by the 
State was to the effect that the bitters contained 
spirituous liquors sufficient to make it intoxicating 
in its ordinary use as a beverage, that it was fre- 
quently sold as a beverage, and in fact that it 
was more used asa beverage. The appellant’s evi- 
dence was to the effect that the bitters contained 
twenty per cent. of proof spirits, or only enough to 
prevent it from fermentation, and no more ; that it 
was manufactured in good faith as a medicine ; that 
it was a valuable tonic and stimulant, and rot an 
intoxicant in its ordinary use; that it contained 
barks and herbs of known and medicinal qualities, 
and was sold in good faith as a medicine and not 
as a beverage. The court said that the purpose of 
prohibition is to promote the cause of temperance 
and prevent the evil of drunkenness, and that the 
evil intended to be remedied is the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage rather than as an in- 
gredient of medicine and articles for the toilet or 
culinary purposes, and that the object of the law in 
this particular must be kept in view in its interpre- 
tation. Whether cordials and bitters come within 
the statute is a question of fact in each particular 
case. If the decoction contains spirituous liquors 
in sufficient quantity to intoxicate, and is sold for 
a beverage, the jury should convict. But if it is 
sold in good faith only as a medicine, they should 


acquit. | 


Last week a big Detroit brewery was sold to an 
English syndicate. It was stocked at $625,000 in 
addition to $375,000 of first mortgage bonds. The 
former owner guarantees a dividend of thirteen per 
cent. on the stock. This is but one of a long series 
of such purchases, which have been taking place 
nearly every week. Week before last five breweries 
in New York and New Jersey were bought by 
another syndicate in which the capital was largely 
English. In Chicago an opposition syndicate has 
been organized to fight that of the English, which 
they say intends to buy up all the breweries in the 
country. If the business should pass entirely into 
the hands of foreigners, the Prohibitionists would 
have reason to rejoice,for the most unwearied defend- 
ers of the vested interests of American monopolists 
have rarely anything to say in favor of the rights of 
foreign capital. This upshot of the present activity 
of syndicates, however, is not at all likely. The 
immediate result will be the better organization and 
greater power of the brewing interest. The for- 
mation of an inter-State or National trust would, of 
course, make the industry practically independent 
of State legislation, and so accomplish the end 
desired by the party prohibitionists—the forcing 
of the liquor question into National politics. 


ONE HUNDRED BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


HEN the “ Boys’ Lodging-House,” on Forty- | 


fourth Street, in this city, was presented to 
the Children’s Aid Society by Mr. Morris K. Jesup, 
Mr. Lawson Valentine suggested that what the boys 
need next most after a good home is good com- 
pany. And he proceeded to supply the need by 
offering to present the one hundred “best books 
for boys” that could be selected. By the “hun- 
dred best books’ he explained that he meant the 
hundred books that would create the most vigor- 
ous appetite for reading as well as supply the most 
nourishment. With this understanding, one young 
woman and three young men prepared the follow- 
ing list, Which contains no book that at least two 
of the judges did not think belonged to the one 
hundred most readable—and most worth reading — 
books that could be put into the average boy’s 
hands. 

On Thursday evening, May 9, the books were 
presented to the boys at an informal entertainment 
which was gotten up for the occasion by several 
young college graduates who volunteered their 
services. ‘The boys appreciated the entertainment 
hugely, and, judging from the well-thumbed ap- 
pearance of the few books already in their library, 
will take no less pleasure in the books. 

In the Reign of Terror. 


Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
Orange and Green. 


HuGues, THOMAs. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. 
JOHNSON, RossitTER. 


ALDRICH. 
Story of a Bad Boy. 
ALTON, EDWARD. 
Among the Law-makers. 


ANDERSEN, HAns. 
2 vols. 


Fairy Tales. Phaeton Rogers. 
BAKER, Sir SAMUEL. Knox, T. W. 
Cast up by the Sea. Boy Travelers in Siam and 


ava. 
Boy Travelers in Japan and 
Boy Ten Re 
ravelers in t an 
the Holy Land. id 
MARRYAT, Capt. FRED’. 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
PaGE, Tuomas NELSon. 
Two Little Confederates. 
PARTON, JAMEs P, 
Captains of Industry. 


Bourton, Mrs. SARAH K, 
Poor Boys who Became Fa- 
mous. 
Brooks, E. S. 
Chivalric Days, 
Historic Boys. 
Brooks, NoAu. 
The Fairport Nine. 
ARABELLA B. 


Fairy Land of Science. 
inners in Life’s Race. 
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aws. 
Our Friends with Fur and Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood. 
Feathers. 


MAyNnE. 


The Boy Hunters. 
The Cliff Climbers. 


Burnett, Mrs. F. H. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


ButrrerwortH, Hezexran. | Boy Slaves. 


Zig-Zag Journeys in Europe. Bush Boys. 
Zig-Zag Journeys in the Ori- rc ee 
ent. inns ition), 
CLEMENS, SAMUEL Quentin Durward. 
(Mark Twain). vanhoe. 
ScuppeEr, Horace E. 
uckleberry Finn. 
The Prince and 1 vol. 
Corriy, ©. C. SouTHEY, Ropert 
The Story of Liberty. form.) 
Old Times in the Colonies. STEVENSON, Rosert Louis. 
Building the Nation. Kidnapped. 
Coorzn, J. F. Treasure 
Decrsl STOCKTON, FRANK R. 
laut of the Mohicans. A Jolly Fellowship. 
Pathfinder. 
The Pilot. BEECHER. 
Dz Fox, Danis. nele T'om’s Cabin. 
Robinson Crusoe. JONATHAN. 
Diaz, Mrs, A. M. 
DickENs, CHARLES. Chance for Himself. 
Oliver Twist. Doing His Best. 
Nicholas Nickleby. Fast Friends. 
His Own Master. 
Dop@E, Mrs. M. M. Cudjoe’s Cave. 
Hans Brinker. Lawrence’s Adventures. 
Donald and Dorothy. Three Scouts. 
Bound in Honor. 


Du B. 


Country of the Dwarfs. 
Explorations and Adventures 


VERNE, JULES. 
Twenty Thousand Leagues 


in Equatorial Africa. under the Sea. 
A Journey to Ashango Land. | From the Earth to the Moon. 
Lost in the Jungle. Round the World in Eighty 
Stories of the Gorilla Country.| Days. | 
My Apingi Kingdom. The Mysterious Island. 
Wild Life Under the Equator. ss ae to the Center of the 
Eaaieston, Epwarp. Earth. 
Journey to the North Pole. 
At the North Pole. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. A Field of Ice. 
Hate, Lucretia P, Wicarn, Kare D. 
The Peterkin Papers. The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
Henry, G. A. Woon, J. H. 
St. George for England. : 
The Lions of St. Mark. 
In Times of Peril. ONGE, VHABLOTTE. 
Out on the Pampas. The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
The Cat of Bubastes. The Chaplet of Pearls. 
With Clive in India. ; 
In Freedom’s Cause. Arabian Nights. 
True to the Old Flag. — | Swiss Family Robinson. 
The Lion of the North. Theodolp the Icelander. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: ; 
_ You were kind enough, some weeks ago, to speak 
highly of “The Bankside Shakespeare’ now being 


| issued by The Shakespeare Society of New York, 


and to express the hope that its publication would 
proceed with more regularity. I am happy to know 
that the Society has been able to somewhat accel- 
erate the issue of the edition since your notice as 
above, so that four volumes have appeared within 
the current year, while the fifth and sixth are 
now about to appear, and the remainder at intervals 
of about two months. Will you allow me to say 
that the intricate triple numbering of the lines, and 
the exact reproduction of the alignment (as printers 
say, the “ justification”) of the two original ver- 
sions—the one printed in Shakespeare’s own life- 
time and vicinity, and the one vouched for by his 
two surviving associates in the theater—are not the 
only incidents to the parallelization which the 
editors and printers of “The Bankside Shake- 
speare”’ charge themselves with? The greatest 
difficulty of all is the reproduction of the methods, 
signs, and expedients of the early printers. For 
example, these early printers seem to have em- 
ployed, not only capital roman and italic letters 
and the punctuation marks we now use, but a font 
of letters with short dashes superimposed, which 
they found sometimes convenient instead of an 
“ justification” at all! Thus, if they set up the 
word them, and there was not room for the final 
m of that word, instead of going back to revise their 
spacing to admitit, they set it up THE (and xo, in a 
proper name, they would set up Hey for Henry, 
precisely as if a common noun or particle). And 
not only this, but, if the word’were them or then 
or thee, they still used the ¢hé with entire indiffer- 
ence, and this while at the same time using the — 
as a dash or a hyphen to connect a broken word: 
Nay, more, these printers (especially the Quarto 
printers) even used a long das to fill up a line 
where the text ran short, with the most ineffable 
indifference to the sense of what they were setting 
up. Nor did they take care to always break the 
word: at the end of a line—they broke it in the 
middle of a line quite as imperiously, if they saw 
fit. As the idea of the “ Bankside” is to call a 
halt, so to speak, to the thousands of “readings,” 
and to present students with exactly the condition 
of the old Quartos and Folios, and so allow every- 
body to judge for himself or herself as to what is 
veritable, what conjectural, and what error, it 
reproduces all these marks and dashes as they 
occur, using no — for a broken line unless that 
character be so used in the originals. (I may note 
that the superimposed dash is used over conso- 
nants as well as vowels, the printer breaking 
the word just as he found convenient, spelling 
some SOM, or fare FAR, and even using this dash 
in the middle of a word, as MOE for more, if he so 
fancied.) 

In such accurate work as the reproduction of 
all this calls for, not only our editors but our print- . 
ers take pride. I have been assured that The Riv- 
erside Press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are as 
zealous as ourselves that no error shall intrude, and 
certainly they share with us and the Shakespeare 
Society in the éclat of such a work as we are now 
presenting to scholars and to the public. 

For my own part, I am glad that the city of New 
York should be the home whence so costly and final 
(as I believe) a work as “The Bankside” should 
hail. And I am still prouder to say that the citi- 
zens of New York have given our edition the most 
liberal encouragement, and that the great bulk of 
our five hundred copies have been taken here in the 
domicile of the Society itself. 

I may perhaps add that each volume of “The 


Bankside” contains—besides the carefully repli- 


cated work above noted—a collation of the Quarto 
and Folio version of each play in tabulated form ; 
the advantage of this is in scholarly reference for 
those who do not happen to have Quarto or Folio 
before them. But, if so be that there are any who 
still look for “ ciphers ” in the irregular paging or no- 
paging of these early editions, they can, if they 
will, approach the probabilities in a spirit open to 
conviction, by seeing here stated the exact relation 
which any given line in one version bears to an 
equivalent line in the other, and so settle their 
minds as to-the occult and opaque chances of 
ciphers and hidden narratives therein. 
APPLETON MorGan, 

President of the New York Shakespeare Society 
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THE WORLD IS GOVERNED BY 
LAW. 
[From the New York Sun, May 29, 1889.] 


The Rev. Dr. Abbott, the successor to 
Henry Ward Beecher, told the Plymouth 
congregation last Sunday that the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of election is a “sixteenth 
century idea,” to which, he said, modern 
thought is rightly and unalterably op- 


Yet, after all, that terrible doctrine har- 
monizes with modern scientific theory. 
Election, as taught by John Calvin, means 
simply that the moral and spiritual uni- 
verse is governed by rigid law, a law as 
fixed and as unchangeable as the law 
which controls the movements of the 
planets. It means that no prayers, no 
oblations, can shake the immutable pur- 
pose of God ; that a man might as well 
supplicate for the repeal of the law of 
gravitation as to ask to be reiieved from 
the consequences of his heredity and the 
logical results of his acts. Of course, 
election takes away the freedom of will 
of which poor human beings make so 
proud a boast. It consigns them to sal- 
vation or to damnation according as their 
fate was determined before all time. 
_ They think themselves free, and yet they 
are enslaved under the law laid down in 
the councils of eternity. 

But this is an age in which the senti- 
ment of humanity, of tender considera- 
tion for suffering, has been carried to so 
great an extreme that men cannot en- 
dure the thought that the race is going to 
bear the bitter consequences of its acts, 
each individual for himself. It tries to 
believe that there is some way of escape 
from the operation of the law, and that by 
a miracle of God’s mercy the offending 
will be saved from the logical results of 
their sins. Ifa man should fall out of 
the top story of the “ Tribune” building, 
we should expect as a matter of course 
that he would be smashed to jelly when 
he struck the ground. If the most loving 
mother should give her child rank poison 
in mistake for food, no prayers would 
avail to save the infant from the conse- 
quences of the awful error. Yet men 
suppose that by some process of jugglery 
the working of analogous law in the spir- 
-itual world can be set aside and abro- 
gated ; that they can sin and yet reap the 
harvest of righteousness. ° 

John Calvin was not of that mind. He 
contended that the moral and spiritual 
world is no less governed by logical law 
than the physical, and he bravely ac- 
cepted all the consequences of his prem- 
ises. The young Presbyterians do not like 
reasoning so rigid. They want to think 
that there is some loophole of escape 
from so disagreeable a conclusion. But 
they do not attempt to question the fact 
that, no matter how well-meaning they 
may be, their fingers are sure to be burned 
if they put them in the fire. 

John Calvin was a man of genius, and 
so also was his pupil, Jonathan Edwards, 
the illustrious father of American litera- 
ture. They were both men whom we 
must class with the great minds of all 
ages, Charles Robert Darwin, for instance. 


1 See editorial comment elsewhere. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
On Friday, the 31st of May, the fifty- 


fourth anniversary of Oberlin Theological | | 


Seminary occurred. The speakers on the 
occasion were selected from the courses 
to which they belonged—eight from the 
Classical course, two from the English 


course, and one from the Slavic course— | 


and the addresses presented were of an 
unusually high average of excellence. 
That of A. E. Woodruff on “The Early 
Graduates of this Seminary ;” that of 
H. O. Allen on “ Christianity the Basis of 
True Culture ;” that of W. L. Curtis on 
“The Energy of Faith,” and that of J. P. 
Milligan on “Conservatism in Christian- 
ity”? were worthy of special notice for 
vigor of thought, felicity of treatment, 
and impressiveness of delivery. 
The graduating class of this year wis 
tLe largest that ever graduated from the 
Seminary. It numbered twenty-eigh:— 
nineteen in the Classical course, six in the 
English, and three in the Slavic. The 
class was a superior one for the mental 
ability and high character of its members 
as well as for its number. Most. of the 
young men have already in view their 


fields of future labor. Three of them— 
Price, Curtis, and Davis—have offered 
themselves to the American Board for 
the foreign missionary work. 

The work of the year has been un- 
usually good and fruitful. The new 
English course, under the able direction 
of Professor Bosworth, grows more and 
satisfactory as admirably fitted to qualify 
those who take it to be efficient, success- 
ful ministers of the Gospel. 

On Thursday evening the annual ad- 
dress to the Theolo ical Alumni was 
step by Professor W. B. Chamberlain. 

is subject was, “The Nature, Method, 
and Spirit of the Christian Ministry as 


-Exemplified by Christ.” The address was 


an instructive and able discussion of the 
subject, and was much enjoyed by the 
appreciative congregation that assembled 
to hear it. 

The prospects of the Seminary for the 
next year are very bright. The present 
indications are that there will be large 
incoming classes in the classical and in 
the English courses, and that Council 
Hall will be crowded with occupants as 
never before. Theapplications for rooms 
already received exceed those of any pre- 
vious year at this time. A. H. é. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Several winters ago a woman was com- 
ing out from a public building where the 
heavy doors swung back and made egress 
somewhat difficult. A little street urchin 
sprang to the rescue, and, as he held open 
the door she said, “ Thank you,” and 
passed on. 

‘‘ D’ye hear that ?” said the boy to a 
companion standing near him. 

“No; what?” 

“Why, that lady said ‘Thank ye’ to 
the likes o’ me.” 

Amused at the conversation, the lady 
turned, and said to the boy : 

“It always pays to be polite, my boy; 
remember that.” 

Years passed away, and last December, 
when doing her Christmas shopping, this 
same lady received exceptional courtesy 
from a clerk in Boston, which caused her 
to remark toa friend who was with her : 

“What a great comfort to be civilly 
treated once in a while—though I don’t 
know that I blame the store clerks for 
being rude during the holidays.” 

The young man’s quick ear caught the 
words, and he said: 

“ Pardon me, madam, but you gave me 
my first lesson in politeness a few years 


ago.” 

The lady looked at him in amazement 
while he related the little forgotten 
incident, and told her that the simple 
“Thank you ” awakened his ambition to 
be something in the world. He went and 
applied for a situation as office boy in the 


establishment where he is now an hon- 


ored and trusted clerk. 

Only two words dropped into the treas- 
ury of a street conversation, but they 
yielded returns most satisfactory.—[The 
Congregationalist. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sshail-Herzog 


eyclopedia 
2 


PRINTED FOR US BY MeSSAS. FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


OTHER STANDARD 


THEOLOGICAL Worxs 


AT PRICES CORRESPONDINGLY LOW. 
SEND }AGENTS WANTED. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO. 
35 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Beginnings of New England. 


The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. By Joun 
ty With Maps. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 


Mr. Fiske’s conscientious thoroughness of 
research, his marvelous candor, and the un- 
surpassed clearness of his style are conspicu- 
ous in this work. 


Indoor Studies. 


By Joun Burroveus. i16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


ConTENTs :—Thoreau ; Science and Litera- 
ture; Science and the Poets ; Matthew Ar- 
nold’s Criticism; Arnold’s View of Emerson 
and Carlyle ; Gilbert White’s Book; A Mal- 
formed Giant; and several briefer essays. 

N. B.—The price of Mr. Burroughs’s other 
books, heretofore $1.50 each, is now $1.25. 


Riverside Library for Young 
People. 


3. THROUGH AN By 
FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 

4. Up anp Down THE Brooks. By MARy 
E. BAMFORD. 


With Illustrations. 16mo, 75 cents each. 
The books of this library promise to meet a 


want deeply felt by parents and teachers for 


books of equal interest and worth which youn 


people can unhesitatingly be advised to read. 
Thackeray’s Works. 
Illustrated Library Edition. 


Tue History or PENDENNIS. 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 each. - 


2 vols., 


SO CENTS. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. 


Mrs. DELAND’s remarkable novel, which 
has excited so great interest through the 
English-speaking world, is now issued in 
tasteful Paper Covers, at Fifty Cents. It is 
the first number of 


The Riverside Paper Series 


of Standard and Popular Copyright Novels, 
to be issued Semi-Monthly. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


The following works by the 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


LURE - <- « 175 
1 75 


Life of Christ, 


Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
edge, = (Harpers) 
Old Testament Shadows of New 
Testament Truths, (Harpers) 


A Layman’s Stor 
(Dodd, & Co.) 


For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
PART I._SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 


($1) are found such son 
($1) are foun 
** When th 


($1) are many pieces that 
as ** De 


Songs 


MUSIC FLOWERS 


Go well ther. Prepare to enjoy the genial season 
learning Summer Son restful 


yls, found in 


undance on the pages 
of Books pub 


ed by Ditson Company. 
IN OUR NEW 


Popular Song Collection 
Happ Bi Hunt- 


arden,’’ “*At My 
IN OUR NEW 
Choice Sacred Solos 
d ** Beulah Land,’’ “Good Shepherd,”’ 
e Mists,” ** Home so Blest,’’ and 30 other 
songs of great beauty. 


IN OUR NEW 
Popular Piano Collection 


sound well among the trees, 
nt e Leon,” “Alpine Shepherd,”’ ** Forget- 
me-not,”’ **Fai ho,’* “Chapel in the Mount- 
ains,’’ and 20 other pleasing pieces. 


IN OUR NEW 


Popular Dance Collection 


gs as 
** 
indow,” and 32 others. 


#1) there are 
( Baa many new and sparkling Waltzes 


Spend a V in providing such books as the above, and 
the College Songs (50 cts.), Coliege 
5 or Banjo ($1), for Guitar, ($1), or War 
songs (50 cts.), or Good Old Son. s We Used to 
Sing ($l, or one or more of our excellent Glee or 
Chorus collections. (See Catalogues.) 

GUITARS, BANJOES, MANDOLINS of the Best Quality, 

FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
—Any Book Mailed for Retail Price.— 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York 


MAMA 


AAI 


SON SS. 

SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 
An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 
culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, 40. 

WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES. GROW. 

By Virginia Bryant. 

A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 

NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 


easing song, not difficult, and wi , 
that sings itself. Price, 30cts. with a melody 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE 4 24RCLAY WALKER. 


bright and charming composition by the com- 
poser of the well-known 4. Militaire.’’ Petes, 35c ts. 


MARCH OF TRIUMPH. 2 wazn. 


stirring and excellent Military March of fourth 
grade of difficulty. i 


ALBUMBLATT. 


TT, 2 Lovis SCHEHLMANN. 


A pretty little ‘piece’? somewhat in the style ofa 


mocturne. Price, 30ct 


*,*Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New Werk City. 


BRIGHT 
ARRAY! 


By LOWRY & DOANE, 
IS MOST DESIRABLE EYERY WAY! 


Send 25 Cents for a Copy in Paper. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York 
81 RanpDoupH CHICAGO. 


@ SUNDAY SCHOOL i 


UNEQUALED 


Is Mr. Straub’s new book. Itis the 
result of largest experience and 
greatest care—bestin all respects. 


Hundreds of schools have alread 


Beautiful Songs! 

Fountain: adopted this book and are deligh 

ed with it. 


The characteristics of these books are PowERFUL, 
PRACTICAL, CHRISTIAN SENTIMENT, not mere “ rat- 
tling rhymes.” 

Easy and BEAUTIFUL MxLOoDIES such as all will 
learn quickly and remember long. Also, LARGER and 
CLEARER type than any other S. 8. Singing Books. 

Price of either of the above acon, by mail 35c., by 


$3.60 per doz. ; 
express, $3 pe $30 p Pastor or Superintend- 


NE sample copy sent to any 

ent for examination, with a view to adoption, only 20c. 
Three splendid Choir books, eight unrivaled Siuging 

Cl books, two superb Day School books. Send for 

apecimen pages and complete Catalogue. 

S. W. Straub & Co., 243 State St., Chicago, Ii, 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 
man or Lady in every Township to act as agent for the 
most Subscription Book published, THE 
HO BEYOND,’ or Views of Heaven, by 
1sHOP We have the choicest commenda- 
tions from the Leading Clergymen and the Best Re- 


PART Ii.FAMILY PRAYERS, * NATION A WIBRARY ABSOCLATION. 103 State 
In Aid of Faith, - - 1 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) HEAVEN AND HELL, by EMAN- 
UEL SWEDENBORG, 420 , 
J.B. GILMORE and 1 cover: Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents he 


(Fords, ‘Howard & Hulbert ) 


eee & & 


Rare. Curious. Curren 


t. a 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 


IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
$4 door west of City Hall Park. - NEW YORK. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. | 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism | 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. Geo W. Curtis 
says: ** Reading M88. with a view to publication is | 
done, as it should be, y the 

Game P fend and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. 


the American Swedenborg [Printing an 
Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 


You can. by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- 
sufficiently for every-day and business conversation, 

by DR. R. 8. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated MEISTERSC 
AFT mt ger Terms $5.00 for books of each language 
ercises. Sample copy, Part 
teachers. Latin, Part'L., ju 


ex 
to 


erms b ment. Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 20 West lath Btreet, New York City. 


| 
| 
SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK, 
— 
(Harpers) $1 75 
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FINANCIAL. 


Some additional amounts of gold were 
engaged for Europe this week, not, how- 
ever, to any very large extent. The rates 
of exchange do not admit of any profit in 
the shipment, and there are reasons for 
believing that interested parties have 
made shipments to affect the markets ; if 
so, such artificial manipulation has been of 
no service to their interests, for prices, 
while exhibiting irregularities, have, as a 
rule, advanced, for the past week, in most 
of the list. The money market abroad is 
more of a summer market than ever, with 
rates almost nominal ; the tendency of the 
few exports of gold is to keep call rates 
from dropping to nothing ; but money is so 
abundant, even with this depletion, that 
there is a plethora at two to two and a 
half per cent. The Government buys a 
few bonds every week, and at the close of 
the week, on the 1st of J une, paid its inter- 
est on the four and a half per cents, which 
released a million and a half or more to 
the banks. 

The feature of the bond market was a 
continued absorption of medium, second- 
class bonds, regarded as good fair invest- 
ments, but not gilt-edged. Among these, 
and leading them in point of activity, is 
the Fort Worth & Denver first 6s, which 
have been selling for some time too low, 
considering the marked improvement now 
going on in the earnings, and considering 
the prospects of the company. The 
earnings are phenomenally large, and the 
geographical situation of the road, with 
its extensions, is such as to insure the 
value and validity of the bond for the 
future. The bond is recommended by the 
inside managers, who are sincerely and 
enthusiastically impressed with the prom- 
ise of the property. A further demand 
developed for Wabash bonds, and there 
was a general disposition to buy the low- 
priced speculative bonds, such as Ohio 
Southern incomes, Mobile & Ohio gen- 
eral mortgages, and New York & North- 
ern second generals. The bond market, 
in a word, is working, as we have fore- 
shadowed in these columns, from the top 
downwards, taking, in turn, every grade 
of security and of shares both in the 
bond and stock markets. The plethora of 
money is an incident in this general 
working of the market, but the main, 
foundation cause goes much deeper, and 
is found in something of a revelution 
going, on in the management of railways, 

oth in the economic results being pro- 
duced and in the conviction, which has 
taken possession both of the managers 
and of the stockholders, that there must 
be no more ruinous, destructive compe- 
titions, but that somehow, and without 
any more violations of them, agreements 
must be drawn that shall insure uniform 
rates and paying ones. This has been 
brought about primarily by combinations 
of stockholders, who have determined 
that their companies shall be run on com- 
mon sense principles, and not for the in- 
terests of managers who are on the bear 
side of the markets, or for that of reck- 
less gamblers. Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, this principle 1s bound to 
be tested to its fullest extent, and the 
results of the past three months’ test, in 
the Granger roads especially, has pretty 
well insured its permanent establishment. 
The St. Paul road has gained nearly 
$1,100,000, in net, over 1888, in the first 
four months to May 1. The Burlington 
& Quincy has made great gains net, as 
has also the Northwestern ; indeed, even 
when gross earnings have not increased 
with the roads, the net results have. 
What is true in the Northwest is equally 
true in the Southwest with the Atchison 
and the Missouri Pacific; while in the 
South both gross and net increase are the 
featnres. 

The general coal trade is fairly active, 
and prices are well held, with a prospect 
of advance in prices in June and July. 

The crops, prospectively, are more 
promising than at any previous time in the 
season. “Phenomenal” is the word which 
can now be reasonably used in express- 
ing the large size, anticipated by experts, 
of all the cereal crops for 1889. 


The disposition to Speculate in the | inte 


shares of the “ Trusts ” and in the shares 


of the natural gas companies which has 
developed in the past month is further 
proof, if any is needed, of the growing 
disposition of speculation, and in the 
expansion of the field for it. 


The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease....:....-. $714,900 
Specie, decrease ......... 1,792, 
Legal tenders, increase. 1,422,100 
posits, increase ....... 317,200 
Reserve, decrease........ 449, 700 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 
banks at about $14,660,000. Money closes 
two per cent. WaLL STREET. 


United States Government |: 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


INVESTORS. 


WHICH IS BETTER ?—To hug the 
delusion that there are no safe invest- 
ments outside of the large Eastern 
cities and rest contented with 4 per 
cent. interest, or, by a little investiga- 
tion, convince yourselves that mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in 
and about Denver, Colorado, at 7 and 
8 per cent. are just as secure. 

We and our agents will be happy to 
aid your investigations, and make 


loans for you. 
ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


REPRESENTED BY 


A. A. Sweet, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. BALpwIn, 21 he 3B Street. New York. 


MONEY MAY Bt_SAFE 


Invested in low interest-bearing securities of the East, 
but no investment can be more secure than mortgages 
on real estate in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidly 
growing city in the Northwest, and it will net seven 
and eight per cent. interest, payable semi-annually in 
New York Exchange. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, has established 
our business and guarantees satisfaction. 

Unquestioned references on application. 
spondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 ROBERT STREET, Cor. FOURTH, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Corre- 


vn 


Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


FARGO, DAKOTA. 


RED RIVER VALLEY LANDS FOR SALE. 


DARLING & CO, 


Real Estate and Loans. 
Money Loaned to NET 7% and 8%. 


Buy and sell County Orders of Dakota. Pays 
7%, according to the laws of the Territory. asa 
Government Bond. Issued for supplies and work 


done for the County. A regular income of 7%. 


American Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, - $200,000. 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for 
Collat al Security to Clients. 
Incorporated and gpereticns under State authority 
and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
ian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 


5 PER CENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 


ndence solicited from parties desiring to 

ee We loan money for them on 

First Class Real te Mortgages, wit me) ae 
able ane for ccenent payment of principal and 


CLINTON MARKELL, President. : 
G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 


C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-President and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are pee. Somers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Pro — both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Barber and West Superior. We 

list to locate them when 


d maps to 
ve many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the oy always with 

and in almost every case VERY LARGE 


OAN S.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 

* National Bank, Du- 
lathe and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
tates. We solicit correspondence, 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
10% 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 
GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, 


OMAHA, Nebraska. 


Money placed in Choice FIRST MORTGAGES. 


Purchases carefully made of Real Estate 
offering large profits. Acts as agent 
for Eastern Investors. Ample 
References. Correspondence 

So 


licited. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


Real Estate and Collections, 
GRAND FORKS, Dakota. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 
farm lands for sale. Acts as 
lands in Dakota. Lists 
e will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


J.J. O°CONNOR. Pres. WM. V.-Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec’y & Treas 


The Grand Forks Loan & Land Company, |. 


INCORPORATED CAPITAL, $50,000.00. 
Grandad Dak. 


LOANS 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET TO 


THE MUTUAL LOAN & INVESTMENT CO, 


KEARNEY, NEB. 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing bust- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address B. CHANDLER, 

San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by to The Christian Union or 
the I ” New “Cork 
National . San Antonio, Texas 


Jonathan.’’ Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co. Seattle, Was 


DAKOTA INVESTM 


Minnehaha Trust 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Ww. W. BROOKINGS, President. - 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate 
Loans on Farm and City Property. Pay- 
ment Guaranteed. Interest payable in 
New York Exchange. Liberal rates of 
interest and no expense to parties hold- 
ing our securities. 

Investments made in Sioux Falls city 
property—the largest city in the new 
State, with five Trunk Lines of Railway ; 
the Metropolis of the new Northwest. 

Send for circulars and references. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
— MADE BY— 

Sackett, Flournoy 8 Goss, 
FARM AND CITY LOANS NETTING 7% SEMI-ANNUAL 
NTEREST TO THE INVESTOR. 

Agents for IOWA RAILROAD LAND COMPANY. 
410 Pierce Street, - Sioux City, Iowa. 


“<LEWIS BROS.,> 
Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 
SIOUX CITY, lowa. 

Ten Years’ Rapertenent in hy bs Real Estate Business in 


We solicit correspondence with postion who have 
pocurt to loan at a good rate terest o teed 


m guaran 
— to in real business in- 
have our 


tention. 


The National Security Company, 


Of SIOUX CITY, ggg 


Invites correspondence regarding its Mor rtgage 
Loans on in the Corn 


A SAFE INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 
Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J. 


Or write direct to the Company. 
fp FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 8% 
Absolute Security. 
without expense to 
ew examination of property guaran 
ured by itle ce an t Co 
ted to First Nat. and 


References permit 
of eapolis, and to and 

own business and professional men in N. Y. C 
WM. E. SMITH, Temple Court, Minneapolis, ~_ a 

AO 

8% Guaranteed First Mortgages, 8% 
Specially secured by 25 a“ osit with Ameri- 
ean Loan and Trust Boston. Fully 


guaranteed, at Interest 


paid semi-annuall 


8% first Mortgage Bonds, 8% 


rated companies insuring e profits to stock- 
after the bonds are fully 


10% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 
i 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, | 
CAPITAL, $540,000. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENT™ 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., ton. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co., be 


Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
wners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Ifinsured Mortga.« 
ge e acquires fee 


re, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $ 
Liabili of Stockholders, $1,000,000. 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
ages for sale netting 
— 6 7%, with 


Sec’y. Mention this ere 


ENT COMPANY, 


EsTABLISHED 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Grand Forks, Dakota. 


INCORPORATED 1884. 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent.  martenge. Ten Year 6 1-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


or future e upon 77 
We refer b y Per conietion many Eastern 
invested with “i Company. 
e 


rience in placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 
ECORD that we Ros made. 
Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, anti Capitalists, that have 


We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety and desirability of our securities, and court the strictest . 
examination of our FIELD, our METHODS, and our RECORD. 


Address GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Sec’y, Grand Forks, Dak., or 
J. B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York. 


Other City, 


| No other offers such inducements 


East or West, gives such substantial 
assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 


Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 
-veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of | 
the Central West. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT Co, HUSTED. 


—_ 
| 
13 
o 
| 
| 
| 
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A 6 PER NET 


CENT INCOME 


I8 ASSURED BY BUYING THE 


Real Estate Debenture Bonds 
ISSUED BY 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


CAPITAL PAID $600,000. 
In denominations from $100, Upward. 
These bonds are secured 


F 


m han 
fact. it has over twice that am 
missioners’ Report. It is andlor th the supervision of the 
State Bank Commissioners, the same as other banks 
in Connecticut. Every safeguard wn aroun 
bonds to make them as safe as Go t 


ITS RECORD. 
Thirteen years in business without a dollar lost, or 
a day’s of Principal or Interest. 
Apply for full rmation to 
FRANK R. J OHN SON, New York Agent, 
w ith Gilder, Farr & Co.), 
31 and 33 Broad St. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 


ndents: Twentsche Bankvereen- 
igin msterdam, Holland; B. . Bly- 


ens ein & Co., London, England. 
Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balance: 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 
Transacts a general business. 
appra 
Title Guarantee collateral esourity. 


policy 
Securities bourke and orders for 
cuted on commission through its co: wen 
msterdam apd on all m 


London and A 
Bourses of 

Acts as Exec , Trustee, and Guardian, unde 
WwW for the one statuto rv ; also, as “meee 
trar, and Agent tor pew! 
Cities, Railroada. d other co 

or Real Estate with oon oan bani in Nev 


York, and elsewhere. rents, cov 
d dividends. 
N State, City, Railway and corporate loans. 


Garret A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Nord John Van Voor 
Hooper C. Van Vo W. W. Van Voor 
. Van ames eve 
John R. Planten, Van Wyc 
W. Bookstaver, J. 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Van Hoesen, ow, 
William Reinson, Petar 
D. Van VSERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SIC . Secretary. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
%* 6% and 7% 


Hammett, Davison & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo- 


Who give personal to examination of 


rty bef lac These loans can be 
had of Wanp 0. Powmtt, ing Coun... or Messrs. 
CuHas. L. Hype & Co., York. 


Before Send for pm little book on 


Western a3 in- 

Investing vestments, ee free on 

application to The Mortg Investment 
Gaaeue. 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


A read carefully the article entitled ‘* Mone 
Chrictian Union of March 14, page 350. 


Money comes from Europe 
by millions to lend in little 
sums of $100 up on farms and 
city property. Banks are send- 
| 

"Hadn’ ’t you better know how 
lending is done here? 

Our primer tells. 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
77% GUARANTEED LOANS, 
G% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 20 year 
experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or wanted a 
y for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $5 
and upwards convertible at anytime. ur securities are 
argely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
erences, testimonials and full information apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
WKAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


71 State St., Albany, N. Y. Ww 


YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
Real Estate and Finaneial Agents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Interest, 
6, 7, 3 and in New cent, per ann payable semi- 

Estate In- 


annual! w York or Boston. 
Firat National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Mass. 


8% 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 


solicited. 
71% 
Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTEK LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 


10% KANSAS 160, 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
IN WESTERN MORT- 


GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO. 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORE. 


YEARS OF 
Without loss to investors s a,go0d reason for buying tb 


SUCCESS 
benture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. 


Assets, oy est rate of interest consis 
ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 

Vice-President. Ormasy, Pre 

50 NA U 8T.. NEW YORK CITY. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid 
ROBT. P. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital $400'000 


LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


on inspected farms 
rn Nebraska, on city city 
in Des 1 Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
years’ experience loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of we insurance 
companies, savings banks, and Bo Sn of the East. and 
ines institutions. References: Hon. Charles 


we *t of Nat’l Life Ins. Co., Mont lier, Vt 
Bw. L. Temple. T Treas. le Savings Bank, Rutland. 
Nit Hon. H Ahmed gy dia. 
v. . Hume, 
Prof. H. A A. Newton, New Haven, Tk 


ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


IS. 


r cen 
pe 
$200 


oupons and remitted to 
fteen years’ experience e Capi- 


Send for Form, C » and references 


WANTED 


5100,000 


In sums of #500 and y ae to loan on 
Improved Denver Real Estate, at 


Principal and Interest teed. Denver Real 
— nets an average of 25 per cent. per annum. 
information free. 
Refer to Union Bank, German National Bank 
and State National Bank of Denver; . Chemical 
National Bank and National Park Bank of New 


MOORE & ERKMERINS, 


1,626 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
239 Broadway, New York. 


NVESTORS 


a security a regular income 


onan value, should subscribe to 
the Prepaid Gon the Home 
uilding and iation of Minneapolis, 


By man, Associa S65 you can se- 
cure 6 per Cent. income, ans certifi- 


cate worth at FIRST MORT 
upon Fi QRTGACES co 
profit ove over six Der oer — is is added to the principal 
“Highoet 
due 


vitharew 


N.Y. Brass ForniTurE Co. 


BRASS 


BEDSTEADS, 


Easels, Chairs, 
Tables, Fenders, 
Fire-Sets, 


AND A Futt LIne 


r= 
| 


id r Metal Work 
gis ‘finished in 
ia Bright or Antique 
wig Brass, Oxidized 


iasilver or Bronze, 
and does not re- 
quire cleaning. 


We have recently added TILES anp WOOD 
MANTELS, which enable us to supply everything 
necessary for the Fireplace. 


39 UNION SQUARE, New York 


“aN OFFICE DESKS 


Unequalled for design, 
cma terial, construction, 
finish. atalogue ree. 


SCHOOL 


FURNITURE 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mention The Christian Union. 


YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 
for Marking your Linen or Paper and 
Envelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 
Colors. ONLY 50cts. POST-PAID. 
Also PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 
POST-PAID. 
TUCKER & SCHOTT, 


RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c. 


100 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
OUR 

Special” London-made Clothing 
Has all the character and 
style of First- Class Custom 
ork. Being made on the 
same rinci les, in large 
quantities, the prices are 
much lower for this high 
class of gar ’ ments than 
any su pose. @ s0- 
licit an inspec tion of oa 

befo purchasing. 


K. O. THOMPSON, 


Merchant Tailor and Importer of Special 
London-made Clothing, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Adrertise« 
ment in The Christian Union, 


TRAVEL. 
BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


CHEAP LANDS 
IN THE WEST. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had anywhere in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purpo:es. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer-settlers who are ready at all times to move 
“farther west.’? In the territory embraced by the 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri River 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send 
to the undersigned for descriptive pamphlets and 
other matter giving location and full particulars 
concerning these lands. 


o<] A MAP OF THE UNITED STATES De 


A large, handsome Map of the United States, show- 
ing North and South Dakota, mounted and suitable 
for office or home use, and issued by the BURLING- 
TON ROUTE, will be furnished responsible parties 
free on application to the undersigned. 


P S. EUSTIS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. &Q. R. R. 
CHICAGO, Il. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WI 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


WATERTOWN, iathro 
WYOMING 
¢ EN OS CEES 
S 
hat 
SANT: egas 
* 2. 
aha OUTE.. 


GREAT ROCK ISL 4ND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. & P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK IS LAND, DAVEN- 


UEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLO O SPRINGS, D and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service beg between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats 

and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line tc 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Ercrrsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas.. 


The Famous Albert Lc. Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daiiy, 
between Chicago, St. Juseph, Atchison, Leaven:’ 
worth, Kansas City, and Minne~pe" is and 8t. 
Paul. The populartouristlinotot®: nicresorts 


and hunting and fishing groundsoi -orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc’ traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY = 


Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas} 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin: 
sinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addre: t 


=.ST.JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOCK, 
(‘en’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ITT 


FAST VESTIBULED ULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. Itis the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
np" General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 

WHITMAN, 4.6. E. P. WILSON, 

"Genes val Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


LV 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


DESCRIPTIVE OF THE 


LAS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, NEW MEXICO, 


Prepared for the information of Sousteth. Tired Petal 
Invalids of all classes, and those who seek a Summer 
and Winter Resort with the benefit to be derived 
from Medicinal Baths and Mineral Water, can be ob- 
tained by addressing C. D. SIMONSON, General 
Eastern Agent, Santa Fé Route, 261 B’way, New York. 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
Eurepesn of Using | 
Water. 
INHALATION, PUL VERIZATION, by 
steam or compressed air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
TROUBLES, and DISEASES of me amas ORGANS 
after methods employed at 
ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, EAUX-BONNEs, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 
Douches of every description, 
hot, cold or tempered, with or without force (douches 
horizontales, ecossaisses en pluie, en colonne, &c.) for 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, se and allied diseases 
applie 
AIX-LES-BAINS, FRANCE, and other European Springs. 
Tus BATHS. PLUNGE BATH 
Establishment open June 10th. 
MONOGRAPH and DESCRIPTIVE with of 
'H. Gardner & Sons, S N. Y 


Ss 
and T ~ held in t t by the on om e mM 
and 16xas, rust by 59 
of New York and the Security Company of Hartford. dale or Brass Goons 
and by the capital and assets of the Middlesex Bank, or - ¥OR HovsEHOLD 
ing Company, whose liabilities are limited by law- | i 2 USE AND DeEcorRa- 
batt required to have not less than 10 per cent. more | = é mM M3 | TION. 
Fe TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN 
Lit 
| | | 
| 
| 
aN | 
wAY- 
| 
a 
| 
ONIO 
alist.’’ 
before you invest elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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“TRIFLES ARE THE HINGES OF DESTINY.” 


—CARLYLE. 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


Please find inclosed $1.50, and enter the name 
of one more Home Missionary on your subscription 
list. I want to say, not in a spirit of self-praise, 
but humbly, I count on that little mite of one hun- 
dred and fifty pennies yielding a great many times 
one hundred fold, if the man or woman to whom 
the paper comes shall, only in a small degree, 
appreciate its ministrations as I do. 

TRAVELER. 


Brivce Hampton, New York. 


OUR HOME MISSIONARY LIST. 
Our generous friends have now contributed $240, 
the amount necessary to continue on our list the 
Home Missionaries who were put on last year. 


There have necessarily been changes in this list, and 


the names of those who, for one reason or another, 


have been taken off have been supplied by the 


names of other missionaries. In every case where 
contributors have asked, we have sent the names 
and addresses of missionaries to whom their con- 
tributions were applied. Our readers will remem- 
ber that a generous friend of the missionaries and 
of The Christian Union promised, in case $240 was 
raised, to send his check for $150 in addition, for 
the purpose of adding one hundred new names of 
missionaries to our list. We shall do this at once, 
making the entire number of Home Missionaries on 
our list 260. We are continually in receipt of the 
most appreciative letters from our missionary sub- 
scribers, who find The Christian Union a constant 
source of inspiration and practical help in their 
distant and difficult work. Those who are sur- 
rounded by books, magazines, and newspapers can 
hardly appreciate what it means to be forced to live 
without these necessities of life; but all these 
things cost money, and the missionaries, as a rule, 
are men who are working on the smallest possible 
living salaries, and have no money for books and 
magazines. A paper like The Christian Union, 
which brings the news of the world and keeps them 
en rapport with the thought of the time in which 
they live, is of quite inestimable value. Our friends 
have contributed most generously in behalf of these 
missionaries. As it is the supreme aim of The 
Christian Union to make itself vitally helpful to the 
greatest possible number of people, nothing would 
give us greater satisfaction than to put all the Home 
Missionaries on our list. Contributors, therefore, 
need not stop at this point; every dollar and a half 
sent will carry The Christian Union to a Home 
Missionary for one year, and among our readers 
there must be many who have not yet used this 
opportunity and would be glad to do so. 


VACATION FUND FOR WORKING GIRLS. 

The readers of The Christian Union are respond- 
ing generously to the Vacation Fund, to be used in 
giving vacations to working girls of New York and 
Brooklyn. The money contributed will be used to 
send the working girls to the Holiday Houses, which 
are co-operative homes. These houses are managed 
by a small committee of ladies. Atleast one of that 
committee will be present each week during the 
entire season, paying the same board and having 
the same accommodations as the working girls. 
Each boarder keeps her own room in order, and 
this saving of servants’ wages enables the committee 
to keep the house on the income from board. 

There are, as was said in the appeal of May 2, 
hundreds of girls who cannot pay one cent of their 
expenses ; through illness, or lack of work, or small 
wages and consequent inability to save money for 
expenses of a summer vacation, or because their 
wages must go into a general family fund, these 


girls can have no relief, no change, from an every- 
day routine of hot workrooms and still more 
uncomfortable living-rooms. Two weeks in the 
country means rest, recreation, and renewed 
strength and ability to face this life of struggle 
and work for the coming year, which makes tre- 
mendous demands on physical and mental powers. 
It is for these girls that the money contributed by 


our readers will be used. We would like to raise 
enough money to. keep thirty girls in the country 
from the first of July to the first of September. 
This will cost, for board, $810. The railroad 
officials are generous in their reductions of fares, 
and with $405 extra we could meet all travelin 
expenses. That is, at a total cost of $1,215 the 
readers of The Christian Union can transport and 
maintain, in a home which is theirs, which they 
help tc decorate, which they help to keep in order, 
thirty girls each week, for nine weeks, whose life 
is one struggle against starvation; girls who open 
their eyes every morning, in sunshine and rain, 
knowing that their hardest effort will bring them 
just money enough to buy the cheapest food, shelter, 
and clothes ; who realize that nothing but death 
ean change this condition, for marriage for them 
means only a change of burden. 


WORKING GIRLS’ FUND. 


1 00 
1 00 
Prom am interested Friend. 10 00 
Previously 174 00 

$191 00 

HOME MISSIONARY FUND. | 

Previously acknowledged...................-. 230 25 

$240 00 


NOT ASHAMED TO WORK. 


Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, is not a child, 
but a man—a very wealthy and successful publisher, the 
proprietor of the “ Ledger,” and a public-spirited man 
known all over the country for his patriotism and benev- 
olence. But Mr. Childs was a child once—a poor boy, 
and a boy not afraid nor ashamed to work. This is 
what he says about it himself in the “ Lippincott Mag- 
azine,” and it ought to be a lesson to boys—and perhaps 
to grown-up children —never to be ashamed to do any 

“‘1 was self-supporting at a very early age. In m 
twelfth year, when was for the 
mer, I took the place of errand boy in a bookstore in 
Baltimore, at a salary of two dollars a week, and spent 
the vacation in hard work. And I enjoyed it. 1 have 
never been out of employment ; always found some- 
thing to do, and was always eager to do it, and think I 
earned every cent of my first money. When first at 
work in Philadelphia I would get up very early in the 
morning, go down to the store, and wash the pavement 
and put things in order before breakfast, and in the 
winter time would make the fire and sweep out the 
store. In the same spirit, when books were bought at 
night at auction, [ would early the next morning go for 
them with a wheelbarrow. And I have never out- 


_ grown this wholesome habit of doing things directly - 


and in order. I would to-day as lief carry a bundle up 
Chestnut Street from the ‘ Ledger’ office as I would 
then. As a matter of fact, I carry bundles very often. 
But I understand that certain young men of the period 
would scorn to do as much.” —[Ex. 


THE NEW YORK BANKS. 


The National banks of New York City held over one- 
fifth of all the deposits made in the National banks in 
the United States. Taere are sixty-three banks in all 
belonging to the Clearing-House Association, reporting 
over $400,000,000 of deposits ; of these, forty-three are 
National banks holding nearly $350,000,000 of deposits. 


‘The loans amount to about $400,000,000, of which the 


National banks also show the lar repon ‘ 
These are the figures with which the N ar Seok 
Examiner in New York City has to deal. The New 
York Clearing-House Association, composed of forty- 
three National and twenty State banks, banded together 
for greater efficiency in business and also for mutual 
protection, is a great check upon dangerous methods 
of business. The daily exchanges made at the Clearing- 
House under the supervision of experienced men are apt 
to bring to light weakness and irregularity. Moreover 
most of the s, besides the examinations made by 
committees appointed from among their directors, also 
from time to time employ experts to make special ex- 
aminations. 


The Christian Union Company, Lawson Valentine, President. 
Copyright, 1889. 
| 
| 
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THIS AGE OF THE WORLD. 


Those who are fifty or nearly fifty years 
of age have probably lived, in the judg- 
ment of the “ Homiletic Review,” i in the 
most important and 
gressive period of human history. \ Within 
this half-century, according to that jour- 
nal, the following inventions and discov- 
eries have been made: Ocean steamships, 
street railways, telegraph lines, ocean 
cables, telephones, phonographs, photog- 

raphy and a score of new methods of 

-_picture-making, aniline colors, kerosene 
oil, electric light, steam fire-engines, 

chemical fire-extinguishers, anzsthetics 
and painless surgery, gun cotton, nitro 
glycerine, dynamite, giant powder ; alu- 
minum, magnesium, and other new ‘met- 
als; electro-plating, spectrum analysis 
and spectroscope, audiphone, pneumatic 
tubes, electric motor, electric bells, type- 
writers, cheap postal system, steam heat- 

_ing, steam and hydraulic elevators, ves- 
tibule cars, cantilever bridges. All posi- 

_ tive knowledge of the physical constitution 
of planetary and stellar worlds has been 
attained within this time. 


THE SECRET OF ONE SCHOOL- 
MASTER’S INFLUENCE. 


The Boston clergyman, the Rev. E. M. 
P. Wells, who will be remembered by 
many of our citizens, was early in life a 
schoolmaster. He told me that he re- 

ded among the most important of his 
Sati ties that of playing with his boys at 
their hours of recreation, and so that he 
always insisted in joining in their games 
_ of ball and marbles and other pastimes 
in some capacity that should, as it were, 
bring them to a common social level at 
least once in the twenty-four hours ; that 
thus he had an opportunity to know and 
love them free from the restraints of 
official position, and that they were drawn 
nearer together in heart for their work. 
“Yes,” he said, as his mind reverted to 
those days; “ had I to choose between 
the two, think I would have let another 
man hear their lessons, but I would have 
insisted on my right to play with them ; 
I could have thus done more good, and 
the lessons would have come out all 
right.”—[ Boston Traveller. 


THE TRUE REASON—WASH DAY 
MADE EASY. 


There is reason in everything, but not every 
reason given is true. About washing clothes, 
for instance, common sense and the chemistry 
of every-day life teach us that certain things 
must be done, while others may be left un- 
done. Clothes must be made clean, sweet, 
pure, and wholesome without either injuring 
the fabric or the hands of the laundress. If 
these objects can be attained, it does not mat- 
ter as to what methods are used, and the soa 
or soap powder, no matter what it is called. 
that will admit of the most varied methods 

of use is the handiest. Some things, however, 

are important to observe, The dirt and all 
soap must be entirely removed from the inter- 
stices of the clothes, and all microbes must be 
destroyed. The only and easiest way to do 
this is by heating the water in which the 
clothes are contained to the boiling point. 
The boiling water, by constant self-agitation, 
is forced through the interstices of the fabrics, 
and thus cleanses them from dirt, and disease- 
breeding microbes, as they can be cleansed in 
no other way—and without in any manner in- 
juring the fabric. As there is no royal road 
to learning, neither i a there ot easier, surer, 
or safer way of washing clothes clean and 
freeing them from all disease-breeding mi- 
crobes or bacteria than by using PyYLzE’s 
PEARLINE, and tostrictly follow the directions 
accompanying each package. Above all 
things, avoid any soap or soap powder that 
does not work to best advantage in hot 
water.— [American Analyst, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEAcHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East Street, N. Y. 


Hartford. 


NNUM’S 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


370 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. 


A reliable institution for Study and Practice of Bus-. 


iness Branches, for Both Sexes, which is patronized 
and by leading business men. Short- 


hand and pewriting successfully taught in addi- 

tion to the other commercial branches. For catalogue 

address HANNUM & STEDMAN 
Hartford, Conn. 


New London 
ACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS.— 
undersigned, an experienced physician and 

teacher, makes the care and d education of such boys a 
specialty. Location unsu for beauty and 
health. Dr. WILLIAMSO: 


AVENUE SCHOOL.—Home- 
like influences, combined with thorough school 

system. Pleasant and healthful home for twelve 

young ladies. Complete and attracti Colle of 

prenaratory and course of Address 

paratory an glish courses 0 y- 
the Principal, Miss M. M. Assorr. 


AREVIEW 1 HALL. _—A School for Young 
Ladies. September 18, 1889. 


Address for circu- 
Sara J. SMITH, 


lar iss Princi 
Mrs. R. M. Ass’t 


ConneEcTiIcuT, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Family 
School for Young Girls will receive pupils at the 
opening of spring term, April 24. The school is in one 
of the pleasantest villages on the Sound, and pupils 
can remain through the summer if it is desired. Ad- 
dress Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


Intros. Chicago. 
EG 


FI RST AND POST-GRADUATE, 
Conferred without residence. Any one can secure this 
desirable end a course of study by COR- 
RESPON CE under eminent 
ors at slight cc cost. Information of Cou 
etc , given in our U READING ‘CIRCLE. 
a large. Journal, sample copy of which 
and application form for nen will be — ed 
to anv address on receipt of 10 cts. in 2 A yer 
Address COR. UNIVERSITY, 147 OP 
CHICAGO. . B.—Situ 
members and subscribers. Agents wan 


TP) SEMINARY, for Young La- La- 
dies. The llth year opens Septe tember 4 

moderate. Pupils eye ey to Wellesley on our cer- 

tificate. Address Miss H. E. Dovetass, Principal. 


MAssacnusetts, Andover. 

NNIVERSAR Y EXERCISES.—Abbot 
Academ 
Sunday, Tene 16, at 10:30 a.m., Baccalaureate by 
C. A. Dic kinson, Boston, ass. 

Monday Reading in Academy Ha!l. 

Tuesda A.M.. exercises Lee the Graduating 
Class in Bs seal Hall, followed b of an address in the 
Chee ‘hb Professor Luther T. Townsend, D.D.. 

on Univers 

ai esday afternoon, meeting of the Alumne Associ- 

ation. 


SSACHUSETTS, 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 


ns a 
GEORGE GANNETT, A 

69 Chester Square, Mass. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
OSTON, MASS. 
-sixth 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
MSS 4 ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOO 
a voung ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ass., will reopen October 2. Superior opportu- 
aioe for the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, literature, history, and mental and moral 
philosophy. 


_MAs ETTS. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils 
tted to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 


Miss V. W. Burrvum, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL or LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Benne 
Dean. 10 Pl Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares for Coltege or Scientific 


ustrated article on application. res 
Rev WM . GALLAGHER, Principal. 


NEw Jersey, Newark. 


COLEMAN 


IN. J. 


k. More tions for 


COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


COLLECE, 
minutes of New Yor 
Goan tes than any other. 
rite for circulars. vate) 


New JERSEY, 

EASIDE ASSEMBLY.—July 7 to Au- 
k ) gust 18. Schools of Music, Elocution, Christian 
Philosophy, Literature, Art, English Bible, N. T. 
Greek, Sunday-School Normal. Kindergarten. YS 
full circular address General Conductor, Dr. 
BLACKALL, 1,420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New Jersey, New Brunsw 


THE MISSES "ANABLE’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Young Lapies. New Brunswick, N.J. Will 
reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New York. Cananda 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL.—A Chris- 
tian Home for Girls. Extensive arene and 
attractive appointments. Academic and Collegiate 
of hy Superior advan in Music 
Art. aoe al Course for Pupils preparing for Col- 
and 
A. Comstock, President. 


Ew York, Newburgh (on the Hudson). 
IGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
$500, no extras.—Parents do not bag. oo how much 
better it is to put a promising boy in a proper school, 
away from home by choice, at eight years old. I have 
something to say on that subject. Send for primer. 
Room for six boys next fall. 
Henry W. (Yale, ’60). 


Youu, 
QUNMER SCHOOL, FOR, BOYS at. the 
Rosl 


BRYA yn. L. N. . er- 
looking L. tg Send for catalogue, 
Ew York, Peeks 


SUMMER. "SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


at 4 Peekskill Military Acad will 
HN N. Trupen, A. Principal. 


tuations to to instru 


Ew York, New Yor 


"YPEWRITING ¢ 


Taught in One Month. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pupils qualified month, 
The extraordinary advantage offered of 


Four Hours’ Daily Practice on 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


ils on more than one 
machine without extra charge. Instruction On | 
of envelopes, and a 
Ce commercial, architectural, theatri and 
aneous typewriting work. Forms of business 

Speed dictation 


pils in her 
of t 


and social curves taught. 
given in typewri 
Miss Lamb aoe with pleasure to 
school who, without any previous knowled 
tin = write c 
close o 


vantage is of. six to eight hours of 
ction every week day and four hours every 
week-day ev 

DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY 
THE HOUR, WEEK, OR 
MONTH. 

Life scholarships, pupils recommended and other- 
assisted to tions as soon as Se The 
phe 


demand for the A en of sten rs has been 
ter than be filled by school. 


pils sten mail. Twelve 
lesson sheets b ee whi hich will ent y prepare stu- 
on, one dollar. 


dents for dic 


Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. 
Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 
ship. A Good Business Hand Ac- 
quired in One Month, ‘ 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Floor, Gilsey Building, 
1,193 Broadway, Bet. 28th and 29th Sts., 
Next Door to Dockstader’s Theater. 


Ew York, Aurora. 


WELLS COLLEGE, 


ULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. cor beau- 

tifal a and healthful. Buildings elegant. refined 

Christian home. Session begins Sept. 11 
for catalogue. E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., Preside 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from 
Offers Srpteste and unde uate courses in 

Greek fala, English Angee 
d French, 


includ 
and Old’ Bpanish, German, includ, 
Science, Physics, C 
G asium 


ymn 
Fellowships (val 
(valine 2460) 


Ogontz. 
GON TZ HOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES.—Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Stree 
Philadelphia, to OaonTz, the spacious country seat o 
JAY COOKE, will begin its fortieth year W 
Sept. 25th. For circulars, apply ro PRINCIP. 
Ogontz School, Montgomery County. 
Pri rinctpals Emerita, 
Miss Frances E. Bennett, Mine H. A. 
Miss Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. 


Ruops 


AST ACADEMY, 
For both san hea Charming 


Ruope Pro 
FRIENDS SCHOOL "FOR BOTH SEXES 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
a States. All denominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
h, Science, cs, Music, and Art. Our certificate 
to College. 
AUGUSTINE JONES. LL.B. 


WANTS. | 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Ots. 50 Cts. 


EXPERIENCED ALTO desires church choir 
position. Unexceptionable references. Address 
Philadelphian, care of Christian Union. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER in perfect order 
and good as new for sale. A bargain. Address 
J. N. B , Christian Union Office. 


W. F. TAYLOR wants to correspond with any 
who need the air of the Tennessee Mountains for 
weak lungs. Grandview, Rhea Co., Tenn. 


A LADY with twelve years’ reference desires a 
position as housekeeper, to take charge of chil- 
dren, or as mother’s help. Address Mother’s 
Help, 13 Willow Street, Stamford, Conn. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price, in good location, very 
near Exposition grounds, by addressing Mlle. 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


| convenient to station + 


WANTED—A BOY from l4 to 16 years of age, 

residing with parents in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Must be bright and willing, a good scholar and 
penman. Address, in own handwriting, A. P. F., 
Christian Union Office, New York. 


FEW BOARDERS are desired in a quiet 
place. Fresh vegetables and milk a specialty. A 
mile from center of town where the School of 
Expression will be held. Write for references and 
terms. Lancaster, Mass., Box 125. 


ROOMS WITH BOARD at moderate prices, 
Paria, France. Location central, near Exposition 
buildings. French conversation. Highly recom- 
mended by Americans. Address Mme. Cézaire, 
50 Rue de Lille. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our “‘ new plan ”’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. —— CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A SCIENCE TEACHER of experience, with 
special training in Chemistry and ‘Physics, now 
and for several years engaged in a City High 
School, will receive proposals involving increased 
salary and good facilities. Address ** Teacher, G.,’’ 


Christian Union Office. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER—Furnished 
cottage containing ten rooms. One of the finest 
locations among the Berkshire Hills at Williams- 
town, Mass. Ice and wood free. Garden and 
dairy products on the place. Arare chance. For 
particulars address W. R. Stocking, Reformatory, 
Hart’s Island, New York. 


FOR SALE—A THREE-TRACK COLUM- 
BIA TRICYLE in excellent condition and 
nearly as good as new. Cost originally $185. 
The owner, having no further use for it, will sell 
at about one-third cost. Address W. T. 8., care 
Christian Union. 


A SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE for rent, 
at Highland Avenue Station, Orange, N. J., for 
the months of July and August. Two servants 
will remain, if desired. It has nine rooms, a bath- 
room and basemeut kitchen. The location is nea - 
the station. Address The Christian Union. 


WANTED-—By a young woman of Christian charac- 
ter, in needy circumstances, but not sufficiently 
strong for much housework, a position in a family, 
either to care for one or two children at the sea- 
side or elsewhere, or to assist an older person. 
References. Address M. C., care Christian Union. 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE, instructor in a col- 
lege for two years, desires employment for the 
summer as tutor or traveling companion. Can 
refer to the Hon. Wm. Strong, Washington, D. C., 
and to the Hon. R. N. Willson, Philadelphia. 
Address W. B. F., 3,907 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE to settle an estate—In Englewood, 
N. J., plot 275x350, on a corner, short distance 
from station; large, two-story house, carriage- 
house, and other outbuildings; fruit and shade 
trees. Alsoatract of thirty-six acres on Engle 
Street. A chance seldom offered. J. Blauvelt, 
243 Broadway, Room 7. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER, to small 
family, furnished house. Three good bedrooms, 
two servants’ rooms, three good-sized rooms 
below, beside kitchen. Shady piazza, ample 
ground. Bathroom; set tubs in kitchen. $100 
for one month ; lower rates for longer time. Ad- 
dress Professor H. H. Neill, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS will open 
July 10 on the shores of Lake Dunmore, Salisbury, 
Vt. Boys under personal supervision of master. 
Opportunities for boating, swimming, fishing, 
hill climbing, and tramping. Term, four weeks. 
For circular and references address Charles H. 


Howe, A. B., Box 798, Adams, Mass. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The 
best private school location and building in Pater- 
son, N. J. A Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, or 
Episcopalian, of high Christian character, with 
** References,’ would find this a grand opening, 
A. B. Wiggin, Principal. 


TO LET AT LAKE GEORGE.—A picturesque 
Queen Anne cottage of ten rooms to let for the 
season, furnished. Is finished in hard wood, with 
stained-glass windows, and every convenience ; 
ice-house, boat, etc. On Lake shore, with excel- 
lent bathing beach. Address James R. Gilmore, 
Lake George, N. Y. 


SUMMER HOME-—Select, quiet, healthful. 
Two new cottages, 12 rooms (including bath-room), 
large and small, en suite, at Woodmont, Conn., 
six miles southwest cf New Haven, and one mile 
from station N. Y. & N. H. R. R. 20 trains daily. 
Beautiful location; broad piazza, commanding 
views; six acres of lawn fronting on the sound; 
pavilion, bathing, boating, lawn-tennis court and 
croquet ground. Excellent table; vegetable gar- 
den. Board, $6.00 per week; rooms, 75c. to $1.50 
per day. Ample stable accommodations. Open 
June 15. Olin H. Clark, Woodmont, Conn. 


A 


OR RENT OR SALE—ONE OF THE 
most beautiful country places in Connecticut, 
where all express trains stop: 
distance ninety miles from New York. Residence has 
two bath-rooms, all modern conveniences, and is 
located on high, finely shaded grounds. Ice-house 
fill coachman’s room in stable. House furnished 
or untaralebed. nt for season. House and 


ds in fine rticulars 
in ALLEN, 206 W. 29th N.Y. City. 


= at the 
from sixty 
4a address as 
above. 
y ly 
: 
igh Bi- 
(D 2 CAL ness. COUTSES 10 normal, 
ING fox with training school. $200 a year. Opens Sept. 3. 
For illustrated catalogue address Rev. F. D. BLaxzse- 
ume, A.M. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


A SONG OF THE LILAC. 


By LovisE IMOGENE GUINEY. 


Above the wall that’s broken, 
And from the coppice thinned, 
So sacred and so sweet, 
The lilacinthe wind! | 
And every night the May wind blows 
The lilacs’ bloom apart, 
The memory of his first love © 
Is shaken on his heart. 


A tear was long its gravestone, 
A hush was all around ; 
Oh, how they wake it now, 
he fragrance and the sound ! 
And every night the May wind blows 
The lilacs’ bloom apart, 
The memory of his first love 
Is shaken on his heart. ‘ 
—{Harper’s Weekly. 


A SINGLE STITCH. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 


One stitch dropped as the weaver drove 
His nimble shuttle to and fro, 
In and out, beneath, above, 
Till the pattern seem to bud and grow, 
As if the fairies had helping been. 
And the one stitch dropped pulled the next 
stitch out, 
And a weak place grew in the fabric stout ; 
And the perfect pattern was marred for aye 
By _ one small stitch that was dropped that 
ay. 


y 


One small life in God’s great plan, 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may, or strive how it can, 
To alter thesweep of the infinite whole ! 
A single stitch in an endless web, 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb! 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads have 


crossed ; 

And each life that fails of the true intent 

Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant. 
—[Selected. 


HOUSE-CLEANING. 


Sing a song of cleaning house, 
Pocketful of nails ; 

Four-and-twenty dustpans, 
Serubbing brooms and pails. 

When the door is opened, 
Wife begins to sing: 


** Just help me move this wardrobe here, 
And hang this picture, won’t you, dear? . 
And tack that carpet by the door, 

And stretch this one a little more, 

And drive this nail, and screw this screw ; 
And here’s a job I have for you— 

The cupboard door will never catch, 

I think you’ll have to fix the latch ; 

And oh, while you’re about it, John, 

I wish you'd put the cornice on. 


** And hang this curtain; when you’re done 
I'll hand you up the other one ; 
This box los got to have a hinge 

efore I can put on the fringe ; 
And won’t you mend that broken chair? 
I'd like a hook put right up there ; 
The wardrobe door must have a knob; 
And here’s another little job—- 
I really hate to ask you, sil 
But could you fix a bracket here ?” 


And on it goes, when these are through, 
And this and that and those to do, 
Ad infinitum, and more, too, 
ll in a merry jingle. 
And isn’t that enough to make 
A man wish he was single? (Almost.) 
Moon. 


“PET WORDS.” 


Professor Hill, in his book entitled “Our 
English,” says that in newspapers the tend- 
ency is to sacrifice elegance and refine- 
ment to the “forceful” or the “funny ;” 
in novels, to sacrifice vigor and compact- 
ness to the sentimental or the fanciful. 
Both newspapers and novels keep on hand 
“pet words,” which often fill places that 
belong to their betters. Among these pet 
words are the following : 

A good speech is termed “ breezy ” or 
“neat ;” a good style, “crisp” or “ inci- 
sive ;’ a comely countenance is “clear- 
eut” or “clean-cut.” Bad features are 
“accentuated ” by sickness. Lectures are 
“punctuated ” with applause. A clergy- 
man “performs” at a funeral ; a musi- 
cian ‘‘officiates” or “presides” at the 
pianoforte. 

Many things, from noses to tendencies, 
are “pronounced ;” many things, from a 
popular novel to a popular nostrum, are 
“unique ;” many things, from a circus to 
a book, have an “advent.” Questions are 
“pivotal,” achievements “colossal” or 
“monumental,” books “epoch-making.” 

Every week something is “inaugu- 
rated” or “initiated,” and somebody or 
something is “in touch with” somebody 
or something else. A man does not ex- 
press sentiments ; he “voices” them. A 


word just now in vogue is “weird.” We 
read not only of the “weird” beauty of 
Keats, but also of the “ weirdest ” miscon- 
struction of facts, or misstatements of 
principles. ‘ Factor” and “feature ” ap- 
pear in the oddest company, and “ environ- 
ment” has become a weariness to the 
spirit. 

Some journalists and novelists think 
that there are not enough words in the 
English language to supply their needs, 
em therefore coin a few more, by giving 
new forms to old words. One journal tells 
its readers that “‘ mentality,’ though not 
in the dictionaries, is a g nglish 
word.” Another says, “‘Christmasing ;’ 
we ought to have such a word.” A popular 
writer talks of rural mechanics too idle to 
“mechanize.” ‘“ Burglarize” is a news- 
paper word ; “ burgle ” has been borrowed 
from the stage. 

We read of “echoey” sounds; of 
“mayoral” qualities; of a bow which 
‘‘ srotesqued ” a compliment ; of the “ gen- 
ius of swellness,” and of desires which are 
wide-horizoned.” 

“There’s nae living,” as Meg Dods, in 
“St. Ronan’s Well” says, “for new words 
in this new world neither, and that is 
another vex to auld folks like me.” 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FROIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


they sell. 
PIANOS, $160 to $1500. 
J Sent for trial in your own home 
"E . Catalogues 
Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 236 E. 21st St., N.Y. 


AA Favorite with Physicians. 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


e INTHREE HOURS ¢ 
All Possibility of Failure. 


THE AMERICAN 
BREAD RAISER 


And Avoid 


SETTING O NIGHT. 
No Need of a Fire. 
r from cold or 


drafts. e whole process 


or sour bread from over- 
heating in summer. 

- PROCESS CONTROLLED 
much better, sweeter and 
more healthful bread ob- 
ties declare to get proper 

es declare to get proper 
results bread should be 


’PRICE COMPLETE, - - 93.75.¢ 
BIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW YORK. 


Recommended and used by all the leading authorittes on 
cooking, and in use in all New York Cooking and Public 


American Bread Raiser 

and t it is the best device for the pur- 
seen. 

Mrs. HOPE, Principal of Cooking, New York Pub- 


lic Schools, says : 
Ha used the rican Raiser and found 


Ame Bread 
it entirely aerceory I do not hesitate to recommend 


it. I have n experimen n bread-making for 
years, and find best results in QUICK RAISING. I am glad 
of your invention which INSURES the rai in 


hours, and does away with all possibility of failure. 
yLady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town. 
(@" Send for full descriptive circulars, € 
The CASE MANUFACTURING Co. 
83 Nassau Street, N. Y, 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER C0. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch- 
er. 

All water is filled 
with impurities during 


en cul shows ©? Address as above for 
Dies used in our Fil- Descriptive Price-List. 
ters and Separate Mention The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 


: 


HE * NEW * HANDY «+ BINDER 
FOR YOUR FILE OF T 
CHRISTIAN « UNION * WILL 
BE «+ MAILED « TO * YOU « ON 
RECEIPT « OF * 75 x CENTS. 
UNION, * NO. « 30 + LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, * NEW * YORK. * 


: HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 


not, we fear, wi 


weak stomach, 
are incom ble. 


Yy, and energy. 


cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed ‘a patent medicine,” is 
‘ thout good foundation. In this particular 
the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham?’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. 
article of rare and exceptional merit. 
of van a proprietary article in the world. For disordere 


Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
They have the largest sale 
liver, 
oor digestion, and sick headache they 

ey act like magic, bringing back almost 


immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole 


uman frame to renewedjhealth 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F 
ALLEN & CO.., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 cents. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 
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Pat. by Thomas A. Edison. 


3000 COPIES 


From One Orig- 
inal Writing, 
Drawing, Music, etc. Of Type-Writer 


ma COPIES 


ters taken 
from one original. Recommended by over 


30000 USERS 


| <A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152 & 154*Lake ‘St., Chicago; 32 LibertyaSt., New York. 


‘ittle higher in price, bat of unrivalled quality 


it r 


Chal 


2UR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM TH 
FINEST *n THE WORLD.** 


COMPANYS 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for 8o 
Made Dishes and Ba Beef Tea, “an inval - le 


Sauces. As 
an agreeable .stimulant.’’ 


.- 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s aianture in blue across label, 
as above. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


LADIES. 
Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated 
Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27, 


P.O. Box 289. New York,N.¥ 
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Both the Frames and Blades of our Star 
aws are now as pericct as human skill can 
them. The Frame is stcel, polished and Nickel 
plated, and will hold all blades from 8 to 12 inches, 
and face them in four directions. With the extra 
clamp, as seen in the cut, all broken Llades can be 
used. These Saws have a file temper, and one five 
cent Blade will cut iron or stecl steadily for 
several doing more work than-a doilar’s 


worth of files. 
Price of No. 91:00 
** Blades per doz. 55¢ 60c 70c $1 05 
Frame, Blades or Clamp, sent by mail pre paid on 
receipt of price. Also 1or sale ly all Hardware 
Dealers. All goods bearing our name are fully 


warranted. 
MILLERS FALLS Co., 
93 Reade Street, New York. 
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MASTERING A LANGUAGE. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson tells a story of one 
of his friends, a worthy blacksmith in 
Wales, who, having heard a little of the 
story of Robinson Crusoe, became 
sessed with a determination to read the en- 
tire book. He could find no edition of it 
in Welsh, which was the only language he 
knew; but he did find an English copy; 
and then he learned the English language 
in order to read it. a,"pur- 
pose is certainly an irable quality, 
even if the object of it be only the dak 
ing of a story. 

An even more interesting example of 
the acquisition of a language for the sake 
of reading a single book is reported from 
Japan. 

ore than thirty years ago, when Japan 
was closed to foreigners—only one na- 
tion. the Dutch, having a slight foothold 
on the coast—there was in that country a 
native physician, Sho-W6 Murakami by 
name, who desired to extend his knowl- 
edge of the sciences. In the house of a 
Dutch family he found a copy of a treat- 
ise on chemistry by Thénard, a French 
chemist. This book the doctor set about 
mastering. 

But how was he to read it? He knew 
not French ; there was no one to teach 
him, nor was there so much as a French- 
Japanese dictionary in the country. 

After considerable search, Murakami 
found a French-Dutch dictionary. He 
knew a little Dutch already, and enlarged 
his knowledge by study. Then he began, 
word by word, to puzzle out the French 
treatise on chemistry, first translating 
each word into Dutch, and then into 
Japanese. 

norder to master a language, how- 
ever, it is not enough to get at the mean- 
ing of each word separately. Some 
knowledge of the grammar is essential. 
Murakami obtained a French grammar, 
and worked at that and his Dutch lexicon 
for three years. 
_ At last he achieved his end, and by this 
time he was quite as much devoted to the 
study of the French language and litera- 
ture and institutions as he was to the 
science of chemistry. For his use in 
his studies he had made for himself 
self a French-Japanese dictionary, and 
this he published. He had the acquaint- 
ance of several public men, and inspired 
them with an interest in European science 
and institutions which helped not a little 
in the development of Western ideas in 
Japan. 
urakami founded a French school at 
Tokio. He is still living, at the age of 
eighty-two, and is known in Japan as the 
* Father of the French language.” The 
French Government has made him chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor. 

Such an example may well be taken to 
heart by students who, with every advan- 
tage, find it burdensome to learn a foreign 
language, even though it be closely allied 
to their own. An American student may 
realize the difficulties of Murakami’s task 
by imagining what it would be if he were 
required to master the Chinese language 
by means of a German-Chinese lexicon. 


A DAY IN A RUSSIAN PRISON. 


From George Kennan’s illustrated ar- 
ticle in the June “Century ”’ on “ The 
Convict Mines of Kara” we quote the 
following: ‘“‘ Hard-labor convicts at Kara 
receive a daily ration consisting of three 
pounds of black rye-bread; about four 
ounces of meat, including the bone; a 
small quantity of barley, which is gener- 
ally put into the water in which the meat 
is boiled for the purpose of making soup; 
and a little brick tea. Occasionally they 
have potatoes or a few leaves of cabbage; 
but such luxuries are bought with money. 
made by extra work, or saved by petty 
‘economies’ in other ways. This ration 
seemed to me ample in quantity, but 
lacking in variety and very deficient in 
vegetables. The bread, which I tasted, 
was perhaps as good as that eaten by 
Russian peasants generally; but it was 
very moist and sticky, and pieces taken 
from the center of the loaf could be rolled 
back into dough in one’s hands. The 
meat, which I saw weighed out to the 
convicts after it had been boiled and cut 
up into pieces about as large as dice, did 
not have an inviting appearance, and sug- 


gested to my mind small refuse scraps 


intended for use as soap- . The 
daily meals of the convicts were arranged 
as follows: in the morning, after the roll- 
call, or ‘verification,’ breakfast, consist- 
ing of brick tea and black rye-bread, was 
served to the prisoners in their cells. 
The working parties then set out on foot 
for the gold placers, carrying with them 
bread and tea for lunch. This mid- 
day meal was eaten inthe open air beside 
a camp-fire, regardless of weather, and 
sometimes in fierce winter storms. Late 
in the afternoon the convicts returned on 
foot to their cells, and ate on their sleep- 
ing-platforms the first hearty and nour- 
ishing meal of the day, consisting of hot 
soup, meat, bread, and perhaps a little 
more brick tea. After the evening veri- 
fication they were locked up for the night, 
and lay down to sleep in closely packed 
rows on the ‘nares,’ or sleeping-benches, 
without removing their clothing, and 
without making any preparation for the 
night beyond bringing in the ‘ parashas,’ 
or excrement buckets, spreading down 
their thin patchwork crazy-quilts, and 
rolling up some of their spare clothing to 
put under their heads. The clothing fur- 
nished to a hard-labor convict at Kara 
consists—-or should, fly law, consist—of 
one coarse linen shirt and one pair of 
linen trousers every six months; one cap, 
one pair of thick trousers, and one gray 
overcoat every year; a ‘ polushuba’ (pol’- 
oo-shoo-ba), or outer coat of sheepskin, 
every two years; one pair of ‘ brodnias ’ 
(brode’nee-yas), or loose leather boots, 
every three and a half months in winter; 
and one pair of ‘ kati’ (kot-tee’), or low 
shoes, every twenty-two days in summer. 
The quality of the food and clothing fur- 
nished by the Government may be inferred 
from the fact that the cost of maintain- 
ing a hard-labor convict at the mines is 
about $50 a year—a little less than four- 
teen cents a day.” 


FLANNEL MADE FROM VEGETABLE 
3 FIBER. 


As.the old woman said when she heard 
that astronomers had weighed the sun, 
“What won’tthey donext ?” Vegetable 
flannel is a textile material now being 
largely manufactured in Germany out of 
pine leaves. The fiber is spun, knitted, 
and woven into undergarments and cloth- 
ing of various kinds. 

Me the hospitals, penitentiaries, and bar- 
racks of Vienna and Breslau, blankets 
made of this material are exclusively used. 
One of the chief advantages is that no 
vermin will lodge inthem. The material 
is also used as stuffing, closely resem- 
bling horsehair, and is only one-third its 
cost. | 

When spun and woven, the thread re- 
sembles that of hemp, and is made into 
jackets, spencers, drawers, and stockings, 
flannel and twill for shirts, coverlets, body 
and chest-warmer, and knitting-yarn. 
They keep the body warm without heat- 
ing, and are very durable. The factories 
are lighted with gas made from the ref- 
use of these manufactures.—[Golden 
Days. 


LISTEN NOW. 


It is on the principle we are eventually in- 
duced to accept an oft-repeated song that we 
— to your attention these modest little 

ulletins of Compound Oxygen. 


Decatur, Ga., July 29, 1888. 


My son is now in good health. He has had 
no attack of bronchitis since taking Compound 
Oxygen. Mrs. A. A. Coon. 


MAPLE VALLEY, Wis., May 14, 1887. 


Compound Oxygen has saved me again with 
God’s blessing, and I feel very thankful to 
Him, and to you, of course. 

Mrs. G. M. Jupp. 


GREENFIELD, Ohio, April 23, 1887. 


My complicated disease is evidently giving 
way to Compound Oxygen. m better in 
every respect. rs. B. T. Griswo3p. 


_ We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PA.en, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal 


“Thick and Glossy.” 


‘THE PRODUCTION of an abundant 
growth of hair, of a silk-like texture 
and of the original color, often results 
from the use, by those who have become 
bald or gray, of Ayer’s Hair Vigor: 


‘‘T was rapidly becoming gray and 
bald; but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thick and glossy and the origi- 
nal color was restored.’’—M. Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 

‘* A trial of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has con- 
vinced me of its merits. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be abundant and glossy, but 
it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.’’—R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

**T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and find ita 
most satisfactory dressing for the hair. 
It is all that I could desire, being harm- 
less, causing the hair to retain its 
natural color, and requiring but a small 
quantity to render the hair easy to ar- 
range.’’ — Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles 
st., Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room, 


FOR 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
HAY-FEVER. 


The Pillow-Inhaler is 
Mii: used the same as an ordi- 
ime nary pillow,and only at 
° mii: night whilst sleeping as 
=: usual. No pipes or tubes. 
Perfectly safe to the most 
delicate. The medicine 
, (tar, iodine, carbolic acid, 
etc.) is breathed in, not 
=— swallowed, and goes right 
to the diseased parts of the air pacsages, from the 
nostrils to the bottom of the lungs. From the very 
first night the passages are clearer the inflamma- 
tion is less. It will cure catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, 
hay-fever, and throat and lung troubles. 

Mr. J. Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
writes: I have had catarrh and bronchitis for years 
so bad that I had lost all sense of smell, and had given 
up all hopes of ever getting any better. After usin 


the Pillow-Inhaler a few weeks, my sense of smell 
returned, and the pain has left my chest. I would 
not be without it. 

If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Inhaler, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTERS OF 


H:D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Send Address 


for Price and Catalogue. 
E & 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPAN) 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
strong. 


GENTS 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Palnters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


Do you want your 


Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least Cost ? 


Boys, Girls »° Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers 
are served by mail as well as if they were in the Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


WG 

CORSETS ~ 
, Uver 14 Millions Sol 
in this Country Alone. 

he Best Fitting and 
Best Wearing Corset 


Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


REN, 


~ 


The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 
Because it Supports Stock- 
ings and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords, 
g fits beautifully and with perfect 

ease and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 

* Send for illustrated price list. 

fOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! 2% 
THe “BOSS” FLUSH T-BeEveEL. 


8 for Square (90°), W for Window- 4% ae 
sill Pitch (9°), 8 for Octagon (22%°), for 
Hexagon (30°), M for Mitre (45°). Move to 

k ired, lock by pressing buttonon 


desi i 

side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. to in. Size 
81.50. 
THE HILL BEVEL 00. prepa 


MANCHESTER CONN. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain. Ensures 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co., N.Y, 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


From its combination of valuable medicines, is superior 
to the essence of Ginger in the cure of Cramps, Colic 
Dyspepsia and Pewel disorders, and is invaluable for all 
Throatand Lung troubles, Use it without delay if you 
have Couch, Bronchitis, Asthma, Weak Lungs. 60c. & (1 


AL-OLIAN HARPS 


Improved construction. Fine instruments and charm- 
‘eg effects. A beautiful addition to a home. 
ee 


THE G. J, HOLBROCE 00., 88 Fifts Ave., N. Y. 


Catalogue 


R 
Offer unequaled facilities for the outfitting of 
60 & 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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